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STATESMANSHIP  IN  CON.STITUTIONAL 
COUNTRIES. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  states¬ 
manship  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  England  just 
now.  What  we  have  is  of  a  poor  kind, 
and  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Among 
our  public  men  there  is  abundance  of 
political  ability,  of  clever  parliamentary 
strategy,  of  practical  knowledge,  of  de¬ 
bating  skill  and  eloquence,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  administrative  capacitjr.  But 
the  views  and  action  of  our  public  men, 
even  the  best  of  them,  lack  width, 
steadiness,  and  persistent  harmony ;  .and 
It  is  the  union  of  these  three  characteris¬ 
tics  in  an  adequate  degree  that  gives  to 
politics  the  quality  and  dignity  of  states¬ 
manship.  We  miss  men  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  taking  a  wide  survey 
of  the  present  or  the  future,  a  true 
perception  of  the  enduring  elements  of 
a  nation’s  greatness,  a  clear  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  an  unswerving  pursuit  of  those 
measures  by  which  the  objects  thus  dis- 
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tinctly  seen  can  be  as  certainly  attained. 
In  pl^e  of  such  men  we  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes,  who  rather  caricature  true 
statesmanship  than  imit.ate  or  approach 
it.  There  are  some  who  have  wonder¬ 
ful  skill  in  gaining  party  victories — that 
is,  in  adapting  immediate  means  to  im¬ 
mediate  ends  ;  and  there  are  others  who 
are  fanatically  devoted  to  one  object  or 
one  principle,  and  w’ho  pursue  it  as  per¬ 
sistently  as  any  statesman  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  are  doctrinaires,  not  states¬ 
men.  They  are  irrational  devotees. 
They  are  not  so  much  thinkers,  as  men 
possessed  with  an  idea.  We  have  two 
admirable  illustrations  of  this  among 
living  celebrities,  in  the  case  of  two 
men,  of  whom  it  is  as  impossible  to 
speak  without  respect  and  gratitude  as 
without  ro^et  and  censure.  Lord  John 
Russell  became  eminent  and  powerful 
by  identifying  himself  with  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform,  at  a  time  when 
reform  was,  of  all  measures,  perhaps  the 
one  most  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  country.  He  adnered 
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to  his  object  through  long,  disastrous, 
and  disheartening  years  ;  and  when  the 
tide  turned  and  the  victory  was  at  last 
won,  he  rode  into  power  with  the  flow¬ 
ing  wave  of  popular  strength,  and  as  a 
just  and  appropriate  reward  became  the 
prominent  idol  of  the  hour.  Ilis  name 
was  forever  associated  with  his  cause, 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  his  own  too.  The 
question  became  in  a  manner  his  pos¬ 
session,  his  hobby,  idw  fixe.  It  haunted 
him,  so  to  speak.  He  grew  to  feel  that 
he  owed  it  the  homage  of  constant  at¬ 
tention — perpetual,  fidgety,  fussy  petits 
soins.  From  being  the  aim  of  a  sound 
mind,  it  grew  to  be  the  crotchet  of  an 
infirm  one.  lie  seemed  to  be  startled 
from  his  sounder  condition  by  the  cla¬ 
mor  which  greeted  some  unfortunate 
remarks  which  he  once  made  about 
“  finality.”  He  took  an  opportunity 
not  long  afterw’ards  of  astonishing  the 
soberer  portion  of  the  nation  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  had  been  an  advocate 
of  parliamentary  reform  when  he  enter¬ 
ed  public  life,  that  he  was  its  advocate 
still,  and  that  he  trusted  he  should  al- 
w’ays  remain  so :  in  fact,  that  at  one 
lime  before  dinner  he  had  felt  very  hun¬ 
gry,  which  w’Jis  natural  enough  ;  that  he 
had  liad  a  plentiful  dinner,  of  his  own  ' 
ordering,  and  that  now  he  felt  more 
hungry  than  before — which  did  not 
sound  very  natural  or  healtliy ;  and  that 
he  trusted  his  appetite  would  always 
continue  as  robust  and  insatiable  as 
ever,  which  sounded  hardly  like  good  ! 
sense  or  sound  morality.  Since  that 
memorable  declaration  he  has  been  per-  j 
tinaciously  waving  the  old  banner  and 
crying  the  old  watchword,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  his  face  was  set  in  a  pre-  j 
cisely  opposite  direction,  and  that  he 
was  confronting  an  entirely  different  set 
of  antagonists  from  those  whom  he 
routed  in  his  youth ;  and  has,  in  fact,  j 
been  steadily,  though  happily  unsuc- 1 
cessfully,  endeavoring  to  undo  his  own  ' 
work,  under  the  delusion  that  he  w'as  I 
completing  it.  At  first  he  toiled  to  j 
transfer  political  preponderance  from  the  i 
aristocratic  to  the  middle  classes — that  | 
is,  from  a  fraction  of  the  propertied  and  , 
educated  classes  to  the  M'hole  of  them. 
Since  then  he  has  been  trying  to  trans- 1 
fer  political  preponderance  from  the  I 
middle  classes  to  the  ignorant  and  the  ! 


working  classes,  and  he  calls  both  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  the  name  of  “  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reform.” 

Our  other  persistent  politician  is  Mr. 
Cobden.  His  consistency  is  far  more 
real  than  Earl  Russell's,  and  his  errors 
and  deficiencies  are  of  a  different  order. 
It  was  given  to  him  to  gain  a  victory, 
perhaps  even  greater  than  that  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  and  against  a  phalanx 
of  foes  even  more  formidable  to  begin 
with.  He  stood  upon  a  simple  truth, 
he  fought  for  a  distinct  and  definable 
purpose,  he  con<)uered  by  the  pure 
force  of  demonstration.  He  was  truly 
grand  w'hen  he  was  fighting  that  bat¬ 
tle  ;  he  has  never  been  truly  grand 
since.  Ho  saw  that  peace,  the  w’ealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  masses,  depended 
on  liberating  trade  and  industry  from 
the  shackles  with  which  selfish  aims 
and  unwise  fondness  had  bound  them. 
He  succeeded.  The  commercial,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  industrial  results  of  the  free 
commercial  policy  which  he  persuaded 
the  country  to  adopt,  have  not  only  jus¬ 
tified  but  far  surpassed,  not  only  his, 
but  all  other  anticipations.  No  w'onder 
that  he  should  have  felt  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the 
principle  he  had  proclaimed.  His  error 
has  lam  in  seeing  it  alone,  or  in  looking 
I  at  it  so  exclusively  and  so  intently  as 
^  to  see  it  out  of  its  due  proportions  ;  in 
deeming  that  free  trade  would  inevita¬ 
bly  entail  all  other  political  blessings ; 
in  judging  men  and  sovereigns  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  faith  in  his  own  creed.  His 
intellect  was  a  clear  and  powerful,  but 
not  a  wide  or  philosophic  one.  He  saw 
one  side  of  human  nature  so  vividly 
that  he  forgot  it  was  only  one  aide.  lie 
would  have  sacrificed,  or  risked  sacrific¬ 
ing,  every  other  public  aim  to  freedom 
of  commerce,  believing,  we  doubt  not, 
in  his  heart,  that  all  other  things  w'ould 
inevitably  follow  in  its  train.  In  his 
exclusive  devotion  to  one  object  he  has 
endangered  many  blessings  and  out¬ 
raged  many  cherished  sentiments.  Ho 
has  been  blinded  by  the  very  concentra¬ 
tion  of  his  vision.  He  has  forgotten, 
too,  that  there  are  national  objects  no¬ 
bler  and  dearer  than  peace,  richer  and 
more  prolific  than  commercial  wealth, 
more  essential  even  at  times  than  cheap 
food  or  light  taxation  for  the  poor. 
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IIcDce,  though  about  the  most  acute, 
vigorous,  and  honest  intellect  among 
our  public  men,  he  is  perhaps  tlie  least 
statesmanlike  of  them  all ;  because  width 
and  mellowness  of  mind,  as  well  as  con¬ 
sistency  and  force,  are  needed  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  Statesman. 

The  fact  is  undeniable :  whether  we 
look  to  other  countries  or  to  other 
times,  whether  we  compare  France  with 
England,  ancient  with  modern  days,  the 
reign  of  Victoria  with  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  race  of  statesmen  seems 
to  have  died  out  among  us,  and  we 
have  seldom  been  more  painfully  re¬ 
minded  of  it  than  of  late.  “  There  were 
giants  in  those  days,”  there  are  none 
now.  Not  only  can  we  find  no  Pericles 
in  this  age  ;  not  only  do  we  see  no  one 
like  Ximenes  or  Alberoni,  who  governed 
Spain  so  long,  or  like  Richelieu  or  Sully, 
who  ruled  France  for  half  a  lifetime, 
and  through  her  ruled  Europe,  or  like 
Barnevelt  or  I)e  Witt,  who  for  years 
contrived  to  govern  and  make  great 
even  their  ‘turbulent  republic ;  but  we 
see  no  amalogies  to  Cecil  and  Walsing- 
ham,  who  held  power  through  a  whole 
reign,  under  a  most  capricious  and  un¬ 
worthy  mistress.  Our  modern  history 
can  offer  no  riwals  to  such  men  as  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  or  Frederick  the  Great,  scarcely 
even  to  such  men  as  Metternicli  or  Nes¬ 
selrode  or  Cavour  or  Napoleon  III. 
The  only  ministers  who  could  pretend 
to  the  name  of  statesmen  in  recent  d.ay8 
in  England,  were  Walpole,  Pitt,  and 
Canning,  and  the  last,  the  feeblest  of 
the  three,  died  upwards  of  a  generation 
since. 

Granted,  however,  the  fact,  two  ques¬ 
tions  at  once  suggest  themselves  for 
consideration  :  why  we  have  now  no 
such  statesmen  as  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  of  former  days ;  and  how  far 
their  absence  is  to  be  deplored. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  first  point,  a 
little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  current  ideas  on  the  subject  are  of  a 
nature  to  render  us  habitually,  though 
unconsciously,  unjust  to  the  public  men 
of  England  :  not  that  we  under-estimate 
their  actual  capacity  and  merits,  but 
th.at,  in  mentally  measuring  them  with 
the  Richelieus,  Cecils,  De  Witts,  and 
Napoleons,  we  are  trying  them  by  a 
standard  which  it  is  simj^y  impossible 
tJiey  should  ever  reach.  We  complain. 


and  with  perfect  truth,  that  their  polit¬ 
ical  ability  never  attains,  and  seldom 
approaches,  to  the  height  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  without  pausing  to  inquire  wheth¬ 
er,  under  a  parliamentary  system  of 
government,  there  is  any  scope  or  field 
for  the  development  of  statesmanship, 
properly  so-called.  In  comparing  the 
ministers  and  politicians  of  constitution¬ 
al  England  with  those  of  despotic 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia — as  incom- 
parinir  the  ministers  and  politicians  of 
the  England  of  Queen  Victoria  with 
those  of  the  England  of  Queen  Eliza- 
l)eth — we  lose  sight  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  conditions,  and  therefore 
the  possibilities,  of  the  several  ages  and 
countries  are  altogether  dissimilar.  We 
lament  over  the  fancied  dwarfing  and 
degeneracy  of  our  statesmen — the  fact 
being,  not  perhaps  that  the  dwarfing 
and  degeneracy  alleged  are  not  in  a 
measure  true,  but  that  they  are  the  na^ 
ural  growth,  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
that  constitutional  regime,  of  the  reality 
of  that  self-government,  of  that  increase 
of  the  popular  ingredient  in  our  com¬ 
plicated  system,  for  which  we  have  been 
constantly  contending,  and  on  which  we 
especially  felicitate  and  pride  ourselves. 
It  is  true,  and  in.ay  readily  be  conceded, 
that  we  no  longer  produce  statesmen 
like  those  feared  and  venerated  names 
we  have  enumerated  a  page  or  two 
since ;  but  it  is  because  we  should  not 
know  what  to  do  wdth  them  if  w’e  had 
them,  because  they  would  find  no  fitting 
place  among  us,  because  they  would 
disturb  our  polity,  and  we  should  ham¬ 
per  their  action  and  paralyze  their  ge¬ 
nius. 

The  position  of  a  statesman  in  a  free 
country  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  he  occupies  in  a  despotic  one ; 
the  conditions  of  his  tenure  and  the 
character  of  his  functions  are  not  the 
same ;  the  ability  required  from  him  is 
of  a  different  order;  the  power  w’hich 
he  wields  is  different,  the  means  he  must 
make  use  of  for  gaining  his  influence 
and  obtaining  his  ends  are  different. 
Under  a  despot  he  has  to  govern  the 
nation  ;  he  has  sometimes  to  govern  the 
despot :  he  may  sometimes  be  the  despot. 
He  has  to  think  and  act  for  a  whole 
people ;  he  is  therefore  under  an  awful 
obligation  to  think  and  act  soundly  ;  and 
we  all  know  how  rapidly  and  enormous- 
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lysuch  responsibility  ripens  and  strength¬ 
ens  an  intellect  which  it  does  not  para¬ 
lyze.  He  can  do  what  he  wishes;  he 
is  invested  with  real  power;  he  may 
often  retain  that  power  for  a  whole 
generation  or  for  half  a  lifetime.  It  is 
worth  his  while  to  lay  deep  and  self- 
consistent  plans,  for  he  may  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  he  will  be  sutfered  to  work 
them  out.  It  is  worth  his  while  to  trust 
to  the  future  and  to  prepare  for  the 
future,  for  he  is  not  necessarily  the 
mere  transient  creature  of  an  hour.  It 
is  worth  his  while  to  sow  slow-growing 
seeds  of  good  and  grandeur,  for  it  is  not 
irrational  to  hope,  certainly,  that  they 
will  be  allowed  to  ripen,  and  possibly 
that  he  may  himself  last  long  enough  to 
reap  the  harvest.  lie  has  only  to  con¬ 
sider  two  things :  firsts  whether  his 
views  of  policy  are  feasible,  beneficent, 
and  wise ;  secondly,  whether  he  can 
induce  his  sovereign  to  adopt  them  and 
to  confide  in  him. 

In  a  free  state,  with  parliamentary 
institutions,  where  the  people,  or  a  sec¬ 
tion  and  selection  of  the  people,  really 
guide  and  govern  the  political  machine 
— as  in  England,  Italy,  America,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  some 
other  lands — the  case  is  widely  different. 
Here,  a  minister  may  have  great  influ¬ 
ence,  but  he  can  scarcely  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  any  power.  He  can  do  much 
in  diffusing  correct  information,  in  dis¬ 
seminating  sound  views,  in  upholding 
great  principles  and  fertile  maxims  of 
wise  policy — in  appointing  right  men,  in 
exercising  a  sound  strategic  instinct  as 
to  when  to  fight  and  when  to  yield,  in 
resigning  his  post  when  needful  rather 
than  surrender  too  much  or  compromise 
too  far — but  he  can  do  little  more.  It 
is  seldom  worth  his  while  to  be  at  the 
labor  of  elaborating  any  grand  or  con¬ 
sistent  scheme  of  national  action  ;  for  he 
may  be  quite  certain  that  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity, 
and  he  must  be  very  doubtful  whether 
he  will  remain  long  enough  in  office  to 
carry  it  out  at  all.  In  fact  it  is  not  for 
him  to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done,  what  principles  shall  prevail,  what 
objects  shall  be  perseveringly  followed 
up.  It  is  for  the  aggregate  mind  of  the 
nation,  for  the  popular  voice,  for  the 
slowly  maturing  and  often  vacillating 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  and  not 


!  for  him  or  for  his  sovereign,  to  decide 
what  the  policy  of  the  state  shall  be 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  can  never 
direct  or  command.  He  can  only  per¬ 
suade  /  and  he  has  to  persuade  an  as¬ 
sembly  singularly  complex  in  its  struc¬ 
ture,  often  varying  in  its  comjxisition, 
deplorably  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
height  of  a  great  principle,  and  rootedly 
intolerant  of  philosophical  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  views,  lie  has  to  persuade,  more¬ 
over,  or  to  indoctrinate  a  people  jiecul- 
iarly  fitful  in  its  action,  now  waywai'dly 
torpid,  now  way  wardly  emotional,  often 
instinctively  sagacious,  usually  correct 
in  feeling,  but  incurably  illogic.al  to  the 
very  core,  and  ignorantly  suspicious  of 
everything  that  bears  the  appearance  of 
scientific  consistency  or  system.  On  all 
occasions  he  has  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  must  not  only  be  sure 
that  he  interprets  its  beating  aright,  but 
I  that  he  can  form  a  sagacious  guess  as  to 
what  its  beatings  will  be  a  few  months 
ahead.  He  can  only  be  certain  of  two 
conclusions  :  first,  that  in  order  to  pass 
any  measure  however  great,  however 
essential,  however  salutary,  he  will  have 
to  consent  to  let  it  be  so  cobbled,  emas¬ 
culated,  adulterated,  and  delayed,  that 
all  its  grandeur  and  most  of  its  v.alue 
are  sure  to  have  evaporated  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Secondly,  that  even  if  he  can 
induce  the  country  to  commit  itself  to 
some  important  and  characteristic  line  of 
action  abroad,  the  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  his  antagonist  will  succeed  to 
office,  .and  will  induce  the  country  to 
neutralize,  or  to  paralyze,hi8  inaugurated 
policy.  Everything  with  us  is  in  truth 
—everything  in  a  parliamentary  nation 
must  he— compromise  ;  and  compromise 
is  not  a  soil  in  which  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  statesmanship  can  take  root,  or 
flourish. 

It  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not  so 
in  Pitt’s  days ;  it  was  not  so  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  extent  even  in  the 
days  of  Wellington  and  Canning,  or  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Peel.  Before  the 
great  year  of  change,  1832,  so  long  as  a 
minister  was  a  favorite  with  his  sover¬ 
eign,  moderately  popular  with  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large,  and  the  recognized  leader 
of  his  party,  he  really  did  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  positive  power, 
and  that  power  could  fairly  count  upon 
a  reasonable  term  of  duration.  The 
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sovereign  might  to  a  certain  extent  be 
capricious  and  unreliable ;  but  princely 
instability  and  perfidy  are  political  dan¬ 
gers  to  bo  guarded  against  in  despotic 
as  well  as  in  limited  monarchies.  The 
party  would,  of  course,  have  in  some 
measure  to  be  man.aged  and  consulted, 
and  its  wishes  and  stisceptibilities  to  be 
humored ;  but  a  minister  who  really  be¬ 
longed  to  4t  and  represented  its  views 
was  certain  of  zealous,  unswerving,  and 
almost  unquestioning  and  blind  support. ' 
Popular  feeling,  if  very  passionate  and  ; 
strong,  needed  then  as  now  to  be  watch-  i 
ed  and  guided,  and  if  unanimous  and 
overpowering,  to  be  yielded  to  for  a 
time;  but  this  is  more  or  less  the  case: 
in  all  polities,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  the  electing  power  was  cen- ! 
Ired  in  so  few  hands,  and  those  hands  | 
were  subjected  to  such  potent  influences,  i 
that  the  mere  popular  voice  had  little  | 
weight  except  in  periods  of  rare  and  ex- 1 
ceptional  excitement.  The  Tories  had  | 
so  large  and  steady  a  majority  in  both  I 
1  louses  ;  the  preponderance  of  all  polit-  [ 
ical  and  social  influences  lay  so  clearly  I 
with  them,  that  I’itt  or  Liverpool  or  | 
Peel,  unless  they  had  attempted  some¬ 
thing  desperately  unwise,  or  unpopular, 
or  premature,  or  had  mortally  offended 
their  habitu.al  supporters,  were  pretty 
sure  of  carrying  any  measures  on  which  j 
they  were  resolutely  bent.  They  had  to  i 
defeat  the  adversaries  in  their  front ;  but 
they  could  always  do  this  with  ease  and  ! 
certainty  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  this ' 
done  they  had  no  reserve  of  enemies  to  | 
encounter,  no  ulterior  opposition  to  ‘ 
overcome.  j 

Hut  it  is  since  the  Reform  Hill  that 
the  combination  of  political  conditions  | 
which  renders  statesmanship  so  hope-  i 
less,  has  arisen,  or  at  least  has  attained  j 
its  complete  development.  In  fact  it : 
belongs  to,  and  springs  from,  and  ripens 
with,  tlie  growing  preponderance  of  the  i 
popular  or  democratic  element  in  the ! 
state.  The  degree  in  which  a  minister  1 
can  hope  to  carry  out  his  own  measures,  j 
to  lay  down  and  adhere  to  a  special,  { 
distinct,  and  consistent  line  of  policy —  1 
the  degree,  that  is,  in  which  he  can  ap¬ 
proximate  to  statesmanship  —  depends 
on  three  conditions :  the  bahance  of  par¬ 
ties,  the  degree  to  which  the  question 
interests  the  masses,  and  the  line  taken 
by  the  press.  Hefore  the  Reform  Bill , 


there  may  be  said  to  have  been  only  two 
political  parties,  and  from  1790  till  1825, 
or  perhaps  later,  one  of  them  was  so  un¬ 
questionably  predominant  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  crowm,  that  it  was 
under  no  necessity  of  making  any  great 
concessions  to  its  opponents,  nor  bad  it 
much  reason  to  cower  before  the  possi¬ 
ble  action  of  the  people  or  the  press. 
Since  the  Reform  Hill,  not  only  have  the 
relative  weight  and  numbers  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state  been  far  more 
equally  balanced  than  of  yore,  so  that 
only  on  rare  occasions  could  either  hope 
to  force  a  measure  down  the  throats  of 
its  antagonists,  if  their  opposition  w’ere 
sufficiently  desperate  and  determined, 
but  a  third  party  has  arisen  and  attained 
a  distinct  and  most  formidable  position, 
numerous  and  energetic  enough  in  most 
cases  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  between 
the  two  great  rivals,  and  independent 
enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  count 
uj)on  their  assistance  either  confidently, 
ste.adily,  or  long  beforehand.  This  third 
party,  moreover,  is  not  a  compact  and 
unvarying  body  having  a  common  inter¬ 
est,  and  a  common  policy,  and  a  calcula¬ 
ble  line  of  tactics ;  it  comprises  several 
sections  who  agree  only  in  belonging  to 
neither  of  the  principal  armies,  and  in 
impartially  and  alternately  embarrassing 
and  paralyzing  both.  They  all  sit  below 
the  gangway,  though  they  sit  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  are  alike  erratic 
and  unaccountable.  Hut  whether  they  be 
Irish  members  who  require  to  be  kept  in 
the  ranks  by  jobs  at  home  or  by  conces¬ 
sions  to  ultramontane  predilections,  or 
advanced  liberals  who  have  their  own 
special  aims  and  creeds  to  which  they 
will  never  be  unfaithful,  and  which  they 
will  never  compromise  or  postpone,  their 
existence  in  their  actual  strength  is  alike 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  all  persistent  or 
forecasting  Btatcsm.an8hip.  Nay,  more; 
they  are,  in  a  manner,  false  and  hostile 
to  one  of  their  own  recognized  doctrines. 
They  hold  that  the  majority  ought  to 
govern,  or  at  least  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  prevail ;  but  by  their 
singularly  arthritic  position  and  the 
singularly  skilful,  and  sometimes  unscru¬ 
pulous  use  they  make  of  it,  they  are, 
day  after  day,  practically  enabling  a 
minority,  and  a  small  one,  to  have  its 
way,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  emer- 
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gencies  and  bargaining  with  the  necessi- 1  over  the  present.”  The  extent  to  whicJi 
ties  of  the  mightier  contending  factions. !  the  press  nuts  an  extinguisher  upon 
The  periodical  press  w’as  always  a  '  everything  like  wide-eyed  statesmanship 
great  power ;  but  in  recent  years  it  has  j  is  fully  known  to  those  only  who  have 
grown  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  ventured  on  faint  and  timid  efforts  after 
of  yore,  as  W'ell  as  far  prompter  in  its  th.at  great  gift,  and  have  been  cruelly 
operation.  It  is,  in  tact,  the  organ  m.altreated  for  the  venture, 
through  which  the  more  highly  educated  The  masses — the  great  body  of  the 
classes — who  are  strong  neither  in  prop-  English  people — again,  take  far  more  in- 
erty  nor  rank,  and  who  are  often  too  terest  than  formerly  in  political  questions, 
indolent  to  take  much  part  in  ordinary  and  they  take  an  interest  in  a  greater  num- 
party  and  electioneering  struggles — as-  ber  and  a  different  class  of  questions.  A 
sert  their  right  to  political  influence,  and  generation  or  two  since  they  were  for 
make  that  influence  felt.  It  is  also  the  the  most  content  to  leave  all  matters  in 
organ  through  which  that  public  opin-  the  hands  of  the  representatives  whom 
ion,  which  speaks  by  general  elections  they  had  chosen,  the  aristocracy  whom 
once  in  every  four  or  hve  years,  contrives  they  woi*8hipped,  and  the  ministers  whom 
to  speak  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  power  these  combined  to  install.  They  did  not 
which  no  minister,  however  strong  or  even  care  for  or  discuss  the  majority  of 
self-reliant,  can  afford  to  ignore  or  to  subjects.  They  snatched  at  the  reins,  or 
pass  by  with  conscientious  and  supercil-  put  their  finger  in  the  pie,  only  on  those 
lous  indifference.  It  is,  moreover,  a  rare  occasions  when  their  personal,  or 

flower  in  the  face  of  which  it  is  especial-  class,  or  material  concerns  were  directly 
y  difficult  for  any  minister  to  lay  far-  involved, or  when  that  honest  and  strange 
sighted  plans,  to  sow  seeds  for  distant  religious  fanaticism  which  lies  so  close  to 
harvests,  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  of  the  core  of  most  English  natures  was 
which  the  cost  and  the  drawbacks  are  roused  by  something  which  looked  like 
obvious  and  immediate,  and  the  advan-  Papal  encroachments  on  the  one  side  or 
tages  below  the  surface  and  remote — of  liberal  theology  on  the  other.  On  reform, 
which  the  price  must  be  paid  down  at  on  corn-laws,  on  Catholic  emancipation, 
once,  and  the  return  must  be  claimed  they  w’ould  wake  up  and  speak  out  and 
(however  certainly^  hereafter.  For  it  threaten  intervention.  Putin  most  home, 
insists  upon  estimating  every  measure  or  .and  in  nearly  .all  external,  matters  they 
course  of  action  in  its  inchoate  and  im-  were  content  to  be  jiassive.  We  all 
perfect  stage,  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  know  till  how  very  recently  our  foreign 
It  from  day  to  day,  when  perhaps  only  policy  w’.as  left  almost  unchecked  and  un- 
a  little  of  it  can  be  seen,  and  when  that  watched  to  our  foreign  secretary.  A  few 
little  is  far  the  least  prepossessing  por-  senators  criticised  and  assailed  him ;  but 
tion.  It  insists,  too,  upon  “  the  reason  the  public  without  listened  in  apathy  or 
why,”  w’ith  an  imperious  wilfulness  par-  did  not  listen  at  all,  and  used  to  avow 
ticularly  embarrassing  and  disadvanta-  their  ignorance  and  indifference  with 
geous  to  the  authors  of  political  schemes,  almost  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction.  Now, 
to  which  the  strongest  motives,  of  especially  since  nation  after  nation  has 
w'hich  the  most  invaluable  consequences,  risen  up  to  assert  or  to  strive  for  its  na- 
for  which  the  most  convincing  argu-  tive  liberties  and  rights,  our  populace 
ments,  are  precisely  those  which  cannot  feel  more  interest  in  foreign  than  in  do- 
be  alleged  in  public  without  risking  the  mestic  questions.  They  are  felt  to  be, 
success  or  the  achievement  aimed  at.  and  they  really  are,  more  “  interesting.” 
The  statesman,  in  fact,  has  both  to  con-  They  give  rise  to  more  public  meetings, 
coct  and  to  defend  his  plans  in  the  face  to  more  exciting  language,  to  more  vehe- 
of  an  audience  which  is  too  half-trained  ment  denunciations.  Sometimes,  as  in 
to  think  profoundly,  which  is  too  impa-  a  late  deplorable  example,  the  people  are 
tient  to  wait  long,  which  is  too  shallow  so  clear  and  decided  in  their  views  as 
to  look  deep  or  far — which,  as  a  rule,  to  completely  to  override  the  cabinet  and 
use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Johnson, "is  not  compel  it  to  alter  its  course  and  its  lan- 
snfficiently  raised  in  the  dignity  of  guage  in  a  manner  and  at  a  moment 
thinking  beings  to  allow  the  past,  the  |  which  exposes  it  to  bitter  and  not  wholly 
distant,  or  the  future,  to  predominate  ,  undeserved  reproaches. 
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It  is  accordingly  in  foreign  affairs  that 
the  disadvantages  under  which  a  British 
minister — especially  one  who  has  ever 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  British  states¬ 
man — must  ever  labor.  Ilis  free  action 
is  hampered  at  every  turn.  He  can 
scarcely  venture  to  engage  with  other 
states  for  any  particular  line  of  conduct, 
for  he  can  never  feel  confident  to  what 
extent  his  countrymen  will  endorse  his 
j)olicy,  or  to  what  extent  his  successors 
and  rivals  may  reverse  it.  One  party  in 
the  state  sympathizes  with  “liberty” 
abroad ;  the  other  party  sympathizes  with 
“  order.”  One  set  of  politicians  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  Italian  freedom  and  consol¬ 
idation  ;  another  set  “  stand  upon  the 
old  way,”  and  are  above  all  things  anx¬ 
ious  to  preserve  the  Austrian  empire  and 
the  Austrian  .alliance.  One  section  is  for 
upholding  the  “due  and  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence  ”  of  England  in  all  questions  and  in 
every  part  of  the  w'orld  j  another  is  all 
for  peace,  economy,  and  non-intervention. 
No  party  can  have  aU  its  own  way,  or 
can  have  it  always.  Each  party  gets 
something  of  its  own  way,  and  gets  it 
sometimes.  As  one  set  of  ministers  suc¬ 
ceed  their  riv.als,  they  do  not  indeed  act 
in  a  wholly  different  fashion — for  there 
is  always  some  decorum  observed  in  the 
volto-subito — but  they  are  languid,  luke¬ 
warm,  or  dilatory  where  their  predeces¬ 
sors  were  zealous,  active,  and  perempto¬ 
ry  ;  and  this  is  enough  virtually  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  a  change  of  policy, 
more  or  less  complete.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
statesman  could  grow  up.  If  he  were 
passionately  in  earnest  his  heart  would 
be  broken  in  a  session.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  real  genius,  he  becomes  dwarfed  or 
bent  to  the  calibre  of  a  tactician,  a  strat¬ 
egist,  a  manager,  an  intriguer.  A  min¬ 
ister,  who  is  and  must  be,  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  position,  the  servant  of  an  un¬ 
trained,  varying,  meddling,  many-headed 
master,  may  be  an  admirable  administra¬ 
tor  or  a  sound  political  thinker  for  the 
hour,  but  he  can  never  be  a  Richelieu, 
aixl  could  not  easily  now  become  a  Pitt. 

The  mention  of  this  last  name  reminds 
us  of  another  reason  why  we  can  never 
hope  in  our  age  and  country  to  breed 
real  statesmen,  or  at  least  to  see  such 
raised  to  power.  Under  our  present  par¬ 
liamentary  system — a  system  which,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  is  scarcely  likely  to  i 


alter  for  the  better — no  man  can  become 
Premier,  or  can  even  obtain  high  office 
and  an  influential  position,  scarcely  even 
expect  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  till  he  has 
reached  middle  life.  If  he  belong  to  the 
class  of  habitual  politicians,  and  come  of 
that  rank  out  of  which  ministers  are 
made,  he  will  have  been  long  subjected 
to  all  the  influences  of  a  public  and  sen¬ 
atorial  career  ;  he  will  have  had  to  work 
his  way  up  through  subordinate  offices, 
during  which  he  will  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  and  defend¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  almost  unavoidably 
imbibing^  the  views  of  his  principals,  and 
of  supiiressing  or  modifying  his  own— if 
he  had  any  individual  ones — as  impedi¬ 
ments  to  his  advancement  and  success ; 
so  that  by  the  time  he  reaches  a  position 
where  originality  and  energy  w’ould  show 
and  tell,  originality  will  have  been  effect¬ 
ually  crushed  out  of  him,  and  whatever 
commanding  and  penetrating  energy  be 
may  have  started  with,  will  have  been 
exchanged  for  that  flexibility  and  skill  in 
navigation  which  goes  further  and  lasts 
longer  with  us  than  resolute  and  imperi¬ 
ous  volition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
comes  into  public  life  from  the  outside, 
by  force  of  genius  or  eloquence  or  pojiu- 
lar  sympathy,  like  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Cobden  for  example,  he  must  equally  be 
a  man  of  mature  years ;  and  although  in 
this  case  he  escapes  the  ice-house  and  the 
flattening-iron  of  subordinate  office  and 
administrative  routine,  he  has  gone 
through  the  other  narrowing  processes 
with  which  profession.al  and  mercantile 
life  alike  abound ;  and  unless  he  be  a  man 
exceptionally  fortunate,  both  in  social 
position  and  intellectual  gifts,  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  more  or  less  bomk  and  one¬ 
sided  in  his  culture  or  his  views:  the 
more  certain,  because  in  England  such 
an  “  outside  ”  man,  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  who  are  politicians  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  by  birth,  can  scarcely  have 
become  the  idol  or  the  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  sufficiently  to  be  forced  into  power 
by  their  strength  and  as  their  champion 
and  spokesman,  except  he  has  either 
made  himself  mighty  by  being  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  amended  embodiment  of  their 
views  (which,  often  right  in  the  main, 
err  always  from  incompleteness,  exclu¬ 
siveness,  or  excess),  or  has  mounted  on 
the  pinnacle  and  been  borne  forward  on 
I  the  wave  of  some  one  great  dogma,  em- 
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braced  at  the  critical  moment  and  fought ! 
for  with  that  concentrated  determination 
whose  very  concentration  excludes  large 
and  mellow  comprehensive  wisdom.  An 
English  minister  may,  by  a  rare  miracle, 
or  a  happy  accident,  be  a  great  states¬ 
man  at  twentv-five  ;  it  is  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  should  either  be,  or  should 
become,  one  at  fifty.  His  case  is  even 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  a  clergyman ; 
for  if  he  has  signed  the  sad  articles  of 
English  political  faith  at  every  step  he 
has  taken  upward  since  he  first  entered 
the  service  of  that  unphilosophic  and  dog-, 
matizing  church,  he  must  have  bartered 
away  every  individual  conviction  or  con- 
<jeption  long  before  he  enters  on  its  lofti¬ 
est  functions. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  if  we  dispas¬ 
sionately  weigh  all  the  above  considera¬ 
tions,  that  it  IS  both  idle  to  whine  over 
the  absence  among  us  of  that  sort  of 
statesmanship  which  our  habits  and  in¬ 
stitutions  effectually  preclude,  and  unfair 
to  contrast  the  statesmanlike  views  and 
capacities  of  British  ministers  and  poli¬ 
ticians  with  those  manifested  by  men 
placed  under  altogether  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  or  of 
France  can,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
lay  his  plans,  mature  and  consolidate 
them  at  leisure,  and  then  carry  them  out 
as  he  conceived  them.  Statesmen  of  that 
order  can  do  pretty  much  what  they 
please,  if  only  they  have  sagacious  heads 
and  strong  wills.  Statesmen  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Palmerston  and  Russell,  or  even 
Peel  and  Canning,  can  only  do  wdiat  the 
people  M’hom  they  represent  and  serve, 
will  allow  them  to  do.  It  has  usually 
been  the  same  to  a  great  degree  with  our 
generals.  It  was  so  with  William  III. ; 
it  was  so  with  Marlborough ;  it  was  so 
with  Wellington.  Napoleon  the  Great 
not  only  commanded  his  own  armies,  but 
was  himself  the  despotic  government 
which  provided  them  and  sent  them  forth, 
and  defined  their  objects,  and  dictated 
their  campaigns.  He  had  no  timid,  or 
incapable,  or  envious,  or  antagonizing 
masters  at  home  to  fetter  his  arms  and 
paralyze  his  genius.  The  Duke,  on  the 
other  hand,  fought  in  chains.  He  was 
perpetually  hampered  and  incapacitated 
by  orders  from  England,  issuea  by  men 
who  did  not  possess  his  information,  and 
who  could  not  rise  for  a  moment  to  the 
height  of  his  conceptions.  His  wisest 
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and  grandest  schemes  w’ere  often  crippled 
or  rendered  abortive  by  official  neglect, 
or  carelessness,  or  wilful  inertia  at  home, 
which  he  could  neither  punish  nor  pre¬ 
vent.  During  a  great  portion  of  his 
career,  he  had  to  fight  three  antagonists 
at  once — the  French  generals  in  front, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  by  his  side, 
and  the  English  ministers  in  his  rear.  It 
is  only  from  a  studjr  of  the  ability  and 
the  temper  with  which  he  sustained  this 
harassing  and  heart-breaking  combina¬ 
tion  of  contests  that  we  can  draw  an  ad¬ 
equate  conception  of  his  real  greatness. 

If  we  would  do  justice  to  the  real 
ability  and  strength  of  character  that  lie 
latent  in  British  statesmen,  if  we  wish 
to  estimate  aright  what  we  may  term 
the  potential  statesmanship  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  men,  we  must  first  compare  tliem 
w’ith  others  fettered  and  conditioned  like 
themselves,  and  then  we  must  see  what 
they  can  do  and  be  when  unfettered  and 
favorably  placed.  We,  as  our  readers 
know,  have  never  been  inclined  to  class 
in  any  very  high  rank  our  ministers  in 
recent  times,  either  the  living  or  the 
dead,  with  two  or  perhaps  three  excep¬ 
tions  ;  but  we  may  fairly  ask  :  Do  they 
in  truth  show  so  ill  W’hen  weighed  in 
the  scale  with  the  leaders  of  politics  in 
other  constitutional  states,  who  have  to 
do  somewhat  the  same  W’ork,  and  to  do 
it  under  similar  conditions  ?  With  Gui¬ 
zot  or  Thiers,  for  example ;  wdth  Villele 
or  Polignac  ;  with  Webster  or  Seward 
or  Sumner  or  Marcy  or  Clay  ;  with 
O’Donnel  or  Azeglio  ;  with  any  parlia¬ 
mentary  statesman  in  fact,  except  Ca- 
vour  ?  And  what  men  in  any  land  have 
shown  grander  capacities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  for  the  noble  task  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and 
of  the  most  autocratic  sort,  than  many 
of  our  Indian  viceroys  (who  have  in 
truth  the  only  field  offered  to  English¬ 
men  for  the  display  of  such  qualifica¬ 
tions),  than  Clive  or  Warren  Hastings  or 
Lord  Wellesley,  than  Lord  Dalhousie 
(though  perhaps  often  wrong),  than 
Lord  Canning  (so  much  assailed  and  so 
tardily  done  justice  to),  than  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  the  Punjab,  or  even  than 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Rajah  Brooke  ? 
Compare  for  a  moment,  in  idea,  the  gov- 
emors-general  of  India — nominally  the 
subordinates  —  with  the  secretaries  of 
state  for  India  and  the  presidents  of  the 
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Board  of  Control — nominally  their  chiefs  ing  sense  of  important  functions  to  be 
— and  the  full  scope  and  bearing  of  the  discharged,  and  an  imposing  station  to 
distinction  we  have  been  drawing  will  be  adequately  filled,  which  is  not  sus- 
become  startlingly  apparent.  Lord  tained  by  any  inherent  dignity  or  any 
Broughton,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  Lord  corresponding  powers.  In  political  mat- 
Stanley,  and  Sir  C.  Wood  are  found,  or  ters,  especially  in  foreign  politics,  it  is 
are  deemed,  strong  enough  for  the  latter  rarely  well  to  take  too  anxious  thought 
post ;  for  the  former  we  need,  and  we  for  the  morrow ;  many  of  the  knottiest 
find,  men  who  can  “  administer  govern-  problems,  if  left  alone,  will  solve  them- 
ment  and -war  with  more  than  the  capa-  selves;  many  of  the  most  perplexing 
city  of  Richelieu  ;  ”  men  who  are  either  will  suggest  and  even  dictate  their  own 
great  by  nature,  but  whose  greatness  solution  when  the  time  for  necessary 
would  never  have  been  developed  or  action  shall  arrive.  The  Danish  iin- 
inade  manifest  at  home,  or  who  became  broglio  especially  may  read  our  politi- 
great  by  the  mere  weight  and  grandeur  cians  a  wholesome  homily  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  work  which  is  given  them  to  do.  of  inaction.  Twelve  years  ago  ourBrit- 
And  this  same  signal  superiority  of  gov-  ish  statesmen,  with  the  most  amiable  and 
erning  ability  is  found,  and  has  been  disinterested  views,  laid  their  heads  to- 
shown  whenever  the  emergency  has  gether  with  other  honest  and  sagacious 
called  for  it,  in  the  officials  who  have  heads  to  provide  for  a  contingency 
ruled  minor  Indian  provinces,  as  well  which  was  certain  to  arise,  and  which 
and  as  richly,  perhaps,  as  in  those  who  was  likely  to  disturb  European  peace, 
w'ere  appointed  to  rule  the  entire  vast  They  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
dependency.  The  work  has  made  the  and  arranged  a  deliberate  plan.  The  in¬ 
men,  probably,  but  then  they  must  have  tegrity  of  Denmark,  the  succession  to 
had  in  them  the  material  out  of  which  the  duchies,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
such  commanding  statesmen  could  be  -seemed  to  be  assured,  and  English  states- 
made.  Of  the  long  list  of  men  who  have  men  went  to  sleep  with  a  smile  of  be- 
governed  our  Indian  empire — all  select-  nevolent  self-complacency  on  their  lips, 
ed  from  the  same  class  of  politicians  as  Eleven  years  passed  away  ;  the  foreseen 
our  disappointing  ministers  at  home —  contingency  arose ;  the  solemn  conven- 
we  cannot  recall  the  names  of  more  than  tion  and  the  deliberate  plan  w'ere  ruth- 
two  whom  any  one  could  designate  as  lessly  and  insolently  torn  to  pieces ;  the 
having  shown  themselves  signally  un-  very  w’ar  and  dismemberment  which 
equal  or  unfit  for  the  position.  As  a  were  to  have  been  precluded  came  to 
rule  they  have  proved  W’hat  English  pass  in  their  worst  form ;  the  integrity 
statesmanship  may  become  under  favor-  of  the  Danish  dominions,  which  the 
ing  conditions,  and  have  been  men  of  treaty  of  1852  was  to  have  secured,  has 
whom  any  country  might  be  proud.  been  more  utterly  destroyed  than  it 
Whether  the  absence  of  forecasting  could  have  been  had  that  treaty  never 
and  commanding  statesmanship  in  Great  been  designed  ;  and  Great  Britain,  anx- 
Britain — an  absence  which  has  been  ad-  ious,  honest,  blundering  old  soul,  found 
mitted  and  explained — is  a  matter  to  be  herself  in  the  position, of  proposing 
deplored,  may  perhaps  admit  of  discus-  in  congress  a  plan  for  that  very  dismem- 
sion.  But  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  berment  she  liad  persuaded  the  other 
it  now.  We  shall  content  ourselves  here  great  powers  of  Europe  twelve  years 
with  two  remarks  on  the  subject.  It  before  to  join  her  in  denouncing  as  a 
may  probably  be  said  of  statesmanship,  thing  not  to  be  permitted,  and  secondly 
as  of  administration,  that  unless  it  is  of  (if  floating  rumors  be  true),  of  urging  the 
a  very  high  order  indeed,  unless  it  is  nomination  as  heir  and  possessor  of  the 
sound  in  its  principles,  and  comprehen-  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  gf  that 
sive  in  its  wisdom  to  a  rare  degree,  the  very  Duke  of  Augustenberg  whose 
less  it  forecasts  and  commands  the  bet-  claims  it  was  her  especial  business  in 
ter.  We  have  had  more  than  one  mem-  the  treaty  of  1852  to  negative,  adjudi- 
orable  warning  in  recent  history  of  the  cate  against,  and  buy  off. 
mischief  and  futility  of  looking  far  be-  It  is  no  doubt  possible  enough,  in 
forehand  where  the  vision  is  feeble  and  home  as  in  foreign  politics,  to  look  too 
confused,  of  that  fussy  and  overshadow- ,  far  ahead,  to  be  too  anxious  to  forestall 
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coming  dangers,  and  to  tie  up  and  regu¬ 
late  the  future.  Ilut  thus  much  of  phi¬ 
losophy  And  forecast  we  have  surely  a 
right  to  desire  and  demand  of  those  who 
aspire  to  take  a  lead  in  public  life — that 
they  shall  determine  distinctly  in  what 
direction  it  is  wise  and  beneficent  that 
all  legislative  changes  and  all  adminis¬ 
trative  action  shall  tend  ;  and  that  they 
shall  then  take  heed  that  their  whole 
conduct  shall  work  to  guide  the  vessel 
of  the  state  in  that  direction  and  to  that 
end  ;  that  they  shall  form  to  themselves 
some  rational  and  feasible  ideal  of  Eng¬ 
land's  future,  and  shall  work  with  steady 
and  converging  purpose,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  toward  the  realization  of  that 
ideal.  At  this  point  of  our  national  his¬ 
tory,  for  example,  every  one  fit  to  lead, 
every  one  called  upon  either  by  position 
or  by  temper  to  speak,  to  write,  to  act, 
to  vote,  in  political  concerns,  is  bound, 
we  think,  to  have  some  clear  convictions, 
and  some  resolute  intentions,  on  the  two 
following  points. 

First. — Is  Great  Britain  henceforth  to 
assert  and  to  maintain  her  old  position 
as  a  first  rate  influential  European  power, 
who  must  have  a  voice,  and  use  it,  in 
every  European  question,  difficulty,  and 
dispute  ;  must,  as  of  yore,  never  be  si¬ 
lent,  and  never  speak  without  enforcing 
respect  for  what  she  says  ?  Or  is  she 
to  admit  frankly,  and  without  recalcitra- 
tion  or  regret,  and  without  having  the 
admission  driven  in  upon  her  from  with¬ 
out,  that  recent  changes  in  naval  and 
military  art,  and  other  political  events, 
have  altered  her  relative  position,  and 
with  it  her  social  duties,  and  that  she  is 
by  no  means  inclined  to  deplore  or  resist 
the  change ;  that  she  does  not  choose, 
after  duly  considering  her  obligations, 
her  vulnerability,  and  the  progress  which 
certain  modern  ideas  and  doctrines  have 
made  among  her  people,  any  longer  to 
keep  up  such  a  military  force  as  alone 
would  enable  her  to  impose  her  will 
upon  reluctant  peoples,  or  to  take  an 
active  and  supererogatory  part  in  con- 
tinentaj  quarrels;  that  she  holds  it  in¬ 
consistent  with  her  dignity  to  meddle  in 
them  by  counsel  and  homily  alone  ;  and 
that  therefore  she  is  determined  hence¬ 
forward  to  look  after  her  own  concerns 
more,  and  after  thoise  of  other  nations 
less  than  heretofore,  satisfied  that  she  is, 
and  will  always  be,  able  to  suffice  for 
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her  own  defence  and  her  own  guidance, 
but  that  she  will  do  well  to  abandon  the 
pretension  or  the  wish  to  defend  all  the 
feeble  or  to  guide  all  the  foolish  ? 

Secondly.  —  Is  that  tendency  which 
has  undoubtedly  set  in,  and  which  to 
many  seems  so  desirable,  and  to  many 
more  so  irresistible — the  tendency,  name¬ 
ly,  to  extend  more  and  more  the  popular 
element  in  our  system,  to  hand  over  more 
and  more  political  power  and  political 
preponderance  to  the  numerical  majority, 
that  is,  the  less  educated  portion  of  the 
people — is  this  tendeqey  one  to  be  cher¬ 
ished,  though  moderated  and  guided  in 
its  rate  of  action,  or  one  to  be  dreaded, 
checked,  and  counter  •  worked  ?  The 
mea7i8  by  which  this  tendency  is  to  be 
forwarded  or  resisted  is  a  question  of 
measures,  of  strategy,  of  fea.sibilities — 
about  which  those  w’ho  think  and  wish 
alike  may  well  differ  and  split  asunder 
into  sections.  The  feelings  with  which 
the  tendency  is  to  be  regarded  —  the 
estimate  of  the  consequences  which  will 
ultimately  flow  from  it,  should  it  prove 
permanent  and  successful — involve  prin¬ 
ciples  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  states 
inanship,  and  separate  earnest  men,  not 
into  sections,  but  into  jiarties  ;  not  into 
disagreeing  workmen,  but  into  hostile 
ranks. 

The  above  are  questions  of  directions 
and  of  ends ;  and  without  clear  convic¬ 
tions  regarding  them  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  man  can  scarcely  make  a  single 
step  in  public  life  without  disgraceful 
vacillation  and  many  mirv  falls. 

W.  li.  Gukg. 


London  Socletjr  Hagnslne. 

POLITENESS,  INSULAR  AND  CON¬ 
TINENTAL 

W iTHOUT  politeness  the  world  of  men 
would  be  little  better  than  the  world  of 
brutes.  Civilized  men  are  far  from 
unanimous  ;  but  then  they  agree  to  dif¬ 
fer  civilly.  In  society  people  often  make 
war ;  but  in  good  society  they  never 
declare  it.  Good  breeding  requires  that 
even  enemies  should  avoid-  oflensivo 
forms  and  expressions.  You  may  go 
out  with  a  man  to  shoot  him  through 
the  heart  in  a  duel,  but  you  must  bow 
to  him  politely  first.  An  insult  may 
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even  be  returned  politely.  When  Lauzun 
broke  his  sword  in  the  presence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  saying,  “  I  will  no  longer  serve 
a  king  who  does  not  keep  his  word,” 
the  king  threw  his  cane  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  adding,  “It  shall  never  be  said 
that  I  have  thrashed  a  man  of  noble 
birth  !  ”  The  thrashing  was  given  mor¬ 
ally,  and  the  outraged  royal  dignity  was 
fully  satisfied. 

As  to  polite  rebukes,  they  are  not  un¬ 
common,  and  are  far  more  easy  to  ad¬ 
minister.  Frederick,  called  the  Great, 
of  Prussia,  was  at  least  a  very  great 
snuff- taker.  To  save  the  trouble  of 
continually  putting  his  hand  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  he  had  a  suufl-box  on  the  chimney- 
piece  of  every  room  in  the  suite  of  rooms 
he  occupied.  One  day,  when  busy  in 
his  cabinet,  he  saw  a  page,  who  fancied 
he  was  not  observed,  unceremoniously 
tasting  the  royal  snuff.  He  took  no 
further  notice  at  the  lime ;  but  about  an 
hour  afterwards  he  ordered  the  page  to 
bring  him  the  box. 

“  Take  a  pinch,”  said  the  king.  “  How 
do  you  find  it  ?  ” 

“  Excellent,  sire.”. 

“  And  the  box  ?  ” 

“  Superb,  sire.” 

“  Very  well,  sir ;  keep  it,  then.  It 
har(\ly  holds  enough  for  us  two.” 

Politeness  lends  an  additional  charm 
to  every  kind  of  soci.al  intercourse.  It 
is  to  society  w’hat  perfect  tune  is  to  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano.  Everv  member 
of  society  should  be  polite  anJ  decorous, 
just  as  every  note  in  the  music.al  scale 
ought  to  sound  its  exact  pitch  amongst 
the  other  notes.  A  knowledge  of  what 
politeness  requires  will  often  prevent 
discordant  sounds. 

The  study  of  the  soci.aI  code  adopted 
by  the  world  in  wdiich  wo  move  is, 
therefore,  necessary  for  whoever  wishes 
to  figure  creditably  in  that  world.  Hut 
rules  alone  are  not  sufficient ;  there  are 
exceptional  occasions  when  tliey  fail  to 
apply,  and  in  which  we  must  be  guided 
by  tht  spirit  of  courtesy.  Deference  to 
others,  obedience  to  elders,  submission 
to  rank  and  authority,  are  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  that  spirit.  George  III.  once 
complimented  Dr.  Johnson  in  highly 
flattering  terms  respecting  his  writings. 
Somebody  asked  the  Doctor,  “And  what 
did  you  say  to  all  that  ?  ” 

“Nothing,”  was  the  judicious  reply. 


“  Was  I  to  bandy  compliments  with  my 
sovereign  ?  ”  Ho  accepted  the  royal 
approbation,  as  was  his  duty. 

A  new  ambassador.  Lord  S - , 

whose  social  tact  was  highly  spoken  of, 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
king,  w’ishing  to  test  his  politeness,  in¬ 
vited  him  to  a  shooting-party.  At  the 
moment  of  starting  to  drive  to  the  wood, 
the  king,  drawing  b.ack,  gave  him  the 
precedence,  saying,  “  Get  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur.”  Lord 

S - did  not  wait  to  be  twice  told  to 

do  so.  In.stead  of  humbly  retreating 
and  attempting  to  decline  so  great  an 
honor,  he  obeyed  at  once ;  thus  treating 
the  royal  invitation  as  an  order  which 
he  was  not  even  permitted  to  discuss. 
The  king,  who  was  the  politest  man  of 
his  day,  perfectly  appreciated  the  move, 
and  remarked,  with  a  smile,  “  Decidedly, 
Lord  S - is  a  well-bred  man.” 

It  is  often,  therefore,  the  truest  polite¬ 
ness  simply  to  do  what  you  are  request¬ 
ed  to  do. 

Politeness  is  not  exactly  a  virtue,  but 
an  imitation  and  assumption  of  certain 
virtues.  It  induces  us  to  appear  kind, 
self-denying,  indulgent,  modest,  because 
it  would  be  uncivil  and  rude  to  appear 
the  contrary.  We  are  polite  for  our 
own  sakes  quite  as  much  as  for  other 
people’s.  Politeness  is  the  art  of  dis¬ 
guising  our  feelings  and  passions  rather 
than  of  repressing  them;  it  is  a  sense 
of  propriety  rather  than  of  justice ;  it 
does  nut  make  a  man  better,  but  it  ren¬ 
ders  him  infinitely  more  sociable-— as  is 
indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the  word 
itself  and  its  synonymes.  The  root  of 
politeness  is  noXig,  a  town ;  couftesy 
comes  to  us  from  courts;  and  civility, 
civilita-s,  according  to  Ainsworth,  is  the 
courtesy  which  citizens  use  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Politeness,  not  content  with 
avoiding  everything  that  can  possibly 
displease,  continually  and  actively  strives 
to  please.  It  modifles  the  demeanor  as 
well  as  the  conduct,  and  adds  a  charm 
to  the  most  trifling  actions.  When  sim¬ 
ply  and  naturally  practiced  and  without 
any  affectation,  it  almost  amounts  to 
friendship  and  affection. 

The  forms  of  politeness  have  varied 
greatly  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 
and  they  still  differ  in  several  of  their 
details  in  different  countries  even  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Differences  of  religion  and  of 
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political  institutions  naturally  have  their 
effect  on  the  manners  of  a  nation.  In 
the  course  of  time  those  effects  accumu¬ 
late,  and  show  themselves  in  discrepan¬ 
cies  of  etiquette.  Each  thus  acquires  a 
little  code  of  by-laws,  which  must  be 
obeyed  by  all  who  mix  much  with  that 
particular  group  or  race  of  mankind. 
We  may,  however,  safely  assert  that,  as 
French  is  the  language  of  courts  and 
diplomacy,  so  French  manners  are  upon 
the  whole  the  rule  in  good  continental 
society. 

All  men  in  England  are  equal  before 
the  law;  but  our  social  inequality  is 
great.  What  a  gap  between  the  squire 
and  the  laborer !  The  laborer  takes  off 
his  hat  to  the  squire,  but  the  squire  does 
not  take  off  his  hat  to  him.  What  an 
abyss  between  the  riders  in  Rotten  Row 
and  the  orators  and  their  audience  in 
the  park,  met  to  discuss  Garibaldi’s  de¬ 
parture  !  English  society  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  sets,  cliques,  or  coteries — 
castes  they  can  hardly  be  called,  since 
the  position  they  give  is  not  unalterable 
— each  of  which  looks  down  upon  that 
which  is,  or  which  it  fancies  below  itself. 
On  the  continent  generally  political  lib¬ 
erty  and  equality  may  be  less,  but  social 
equality  is  greater.  I*arisian  electors 
cannot  meet  to  discuss  politics  in  num¬ 
bers  exceeding  twenty  ;  public  meetings 
are  not  to  be  thought  of;  political  agi¬ 
tation  is  almost  a  crime  ;  but  at  Parisian 
public  fetes  and  in  places  of  public  re¬ 
sort,  every  individual  has  an  equal  right 
and  an  equal  standing,  which  no  other 
individual  may  infringe  or  gainsay.  The 
public  voice  upholds  this  principle  of 
comparative  equality ;  the  nation  prides 
itself  on  the  national  politeness.  Woe 
be  to  any  one  who,  by  pretentious  airs 
or  discourtesy,  attempts  to  “  try  it  on,” 
whether  insolence  ana  arrogance  cannot 
gain  social  mastery.  A  severe  lesson 
is  in  store  for  him  or  her — if  the  would- 
be  bully  is  not  at  once  snuffed  out  by 
ridicule. 

Pau  is  a  curious  town,  a  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  invalids  and  idlers,  whose  popu¬ 
lation  consequently  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  inhabitants  and  a  very  great 
many  strangers.  Everybody  lets  fur¬ 
nished  apartments,  from  the  humblest 
citizen  to  the  highest  personage.  Gen¬ 
erals,  counts,  and  marquises  advertise 
their  rooms  **  with  a  south  aspect  and  a 
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fine  view  of  the  Pyrenees.”  There  is 
no  harm  in  this ;  it  is  excessively  con¬ 
venient  ;  but  it  lately  gave  occasion  for 
a  sharp  retort. 

M.adame  C - ,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 

richest  merchants  in  Paris,  was  remark¬ 
ed  for  the  elegance  of  her  dress.  Such 
elegance,  displayed  by  a  simple  common¬ 
er,  displeased  one  of  the  noble  dames  of 
Pau,  Madame  la  Comtesse  d’Asterisk. 

“  What  do  you  call  thatf"  she  said, 
contemptuously  glancing  at  the  Paris- 
ienne. 

“  That  is  Madame  C - ,”  was  replied 

to  her. 

“  Ah !  yes,  I  know,”  the  Comtesse 
answered.  “  She’s  a  linendraper.” 

Madame  C - ,  who  overheard  every 

w’ord  of  the  conversation,  inquired  in 
turn,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  point¬ 
ing  with  her  finger  to  the  haughty  lady, 
“  What  do  you  call  that  f  ” 

“  It  is  Madame  d’Asterisk.” 

“  Ah  !  yes,  I  know.  She’s  a  letter  of 
lodgings.  We  think  of  taking  her  rooms 
next  season.” 

Attention  to  one’s  outward  appearance 
is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  politeness. 
Want  of  cleanliness,  slovenly  or  dilapi¬ 
dated  attire,  are  an  affront  to  the  per¬ 
sons  we  approach.  Anything  like  dirti¬ 
ness — the  very  word  offends — is  utterly 
unpardonable  and  inadmissible.  Man, 
naturally  the  nudest  of  animals,  has 
necessarily  the  greatest  need  of  person¬ 
al  neatness.  Most  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  bathed  daily,  or  oftener.  Ab¬ 
lutions  were,  and  still  are  in  many  Qoun- 
tries,  a  religious  practice.  Perfumes 
are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  being  left 
to  be  used  almost  exclusively  by  persons 
of  questionable  health,  or  worse,  of  ques¬ 
tionable  character. 

Dress  is  a  serious  consideration,  both 
socially  and  sumptuarily.  For  men,  sim¬ 
plicity  is  the  rule,  together  with  a  slow¬ 
ness  to  adopt  the  newest  and  extremest 
fashions.  Masculine  costume  is  much 
more  uniform  now  than  when  almost 
every  grade  and  profession  had  each  its 
characteristic  dress.  Dress  was  once  a 
mark  of  caste,  and  only  another  form  of 
social  tyranny.  John  Kirby,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  entomologist,  a  land-sur¬ 
veyor  and  schoolmaster,  in  one  of  his 
letters  speaks  of  wearing  mourning  on 
the  death  of  a  near  relation  as  being  in¬ 
compatible  with  his  rank,  and  that  the 
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neighboring  gentry  would  be  displeased 
were  he  to  presume  to  put  it  on.  But 
the  first  French  Revolution  had  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  levelling  costume,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  still  greater  uniform¬ 
ity — as  most  ladies  who  have  housemaids 
arc  well  aware.  The  attorney  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  member  of 
Parliament,  the  barrister  from  the  artist. 
French  violinists,  however,  M.  Coraet- 
tant  tells  us  —  all  Frenchmen,  indeed, 
who  assume  to  be  distu\gui — have  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  black  dress-coat 
buttoned  in  front. 

Xeat,  becoming,  simple  dress,  well  be¬ 
fitting  the  age  of  the  wearer  and  with¬ 
out  the  least  extravagance  in  any  way, 
is  an  indication  of  good  sense  and  order¬ 
ly  conduct.  To  dress  with  propriety,  is 
both  to  respect  others  and  to  respect 
one’s  self.  It  is  curious  that  even  people 
who  neglect  themselves  still  like  to  see 
those  about  them  smart  and  tidy. 

Black  coat  and  pantaloons  are  indls- 
pens.able  in  France  for  a  first  or  specially 
forn)al  call,  a  grand  dinner,  or  a  ball. 
In  some  towns,  the  dress-coat  is  insisted 
upon,  even  for  concerts ;  in  case  of  doubt, 
therefore,  you  will  keep  on  the  safe  side 
by  wearing  it.  A  white  waistcoat  is 
more  grande  ciremonie  than  a  black  one  ; 
the  same  as  to  the  cravat.  A  hat  as 
brilliant  as  polished  jet,  shining  varnish¬ 
ed  boots  or  bottines — for  shoes,  even 
varnished,  are  neglige^  and  call  to  mind 
the  waiters  at  restaurants  —  together 
W’ith  perfect  gloves,  are  points  respecting 
which  two  opinions  are  not  permitted. 

Gloves  are  an  item  of  such  impor 
tauce,  that  they  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  word  in  passing.  The  prov¬ 
erb  says,  “  Bien  gante  et  bien  chausse, 
on  va  partout.” — “  Well  gloved  and  well 
shod,  you  may  present  yourself  any¬ 
where.”  There  are  occasions  which  al 
low  you  to  dispense  with  gloves,  as  when 
gardening,  fishing,  or  indulging  in  other 
open-air  recreations  allowed  to  gentle¬ 
men  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  on  which 
you  may  appear  with  holey,  greasy, 
shabby  gloves.  In  the  very  highest 
society,  tlie  same  pair  of  gloves  m.ay  not 
bo  worn  twice  ;  at  least  they  must  never 
betray  the  sliglitest  trace  of  having  been 
worn.  Morning  gloves,  walking  gloves, 
calling  gloves,  evening  gloves,  must  be 
ever  spotless,  fresh,  and  new.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  glover’s  bill  is  one  of  the 


heaviest  items  of  the  personal  budget. 
M.  Mortemart-Boisse  states  that  a  man 
of  fashion  may  easily  spend  eighteen 
thousand  francs,  or  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  on  gloves.  Those 
who  have  less  than  seven  hundred  a 
year  must  compromise  the  matter  as  well 
as  they  can. 

Soon  after  the  Lady  Bianca  Bianca- 
ville  disgraced  herself  by  a  love-match 
with  Mr.  Nero  Nobody,  I  happened  to 
dine  at  a  wealthy  mansion.  Of  conrse, 
everybody  had  their  word  to  say. 

“  Poor  things  !  ”  observed  a  dowager 
by  my  side.  “They  have  only  eight 
hundred  a  year  between  them.” 

“No  more  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady  of 
the  house.  “  Why  that  will  only  just 
serve  them  for  gloves.” 

“  It  is  very  lucky  for  me,”  I  said,  “  that 
it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  to  dine  in  gloves ; 
for  I  never  had  eight  hundred  a  year, 
and  most  likely  never  shall.” 

The  tine  folks  present  w’ere  good 
enough  not  to  appear  shocked  at  my 
bold  confession  of  gloveless  poverty,  but 
bore  it  with  the  equanimity  with  which 
we  support  other  people’s  sorrows. 

Gloves  should  tit  like  a  second  skin, 
and  be  worn  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  A 
French  authority  (Alphonse  Karr)  tells 
you  to  take  a  gentleman’s  hand  with 
your  own  ungloved,  in  token  of  frank¬ 
ness  and  sincerity ;  but  to  keep  your 
glove  on  when  you  touch  a  lady’s,  as  a 
proof  of  the  respect  with  which  you  re¬ 
gard  her.  Gloves  also  have  their  court 
etiquette.  If  you  are  honored  by  the 
Pope  with  an  audience,  his  secret  cham¬ 
berlain,  Monsignore  Borromeo,  begs  you 
to  take  oft’  your  gloves  before  entering. 
“The  Holy  Father,”  he  tells  you,  “like 
the  Holy  Communion,  is  approached  only 
with  ungloved  hands.”  I  suppose  it  was 
in  obedience  to  a  similar  rule  that  the 
sorceresses  of  old,  as  Canidia  and  Sagann, 
took  out  their  false  teeth,  and  took  oft’ 
their  false  hair,  before  they  set  to  work 
to  raise  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

The  cravat  merits  more  attention  than 
is  often  bestowed  upon  it.  It  meets  you 
face  to  face  every  time  you  converse 
with  a  gentleman  ;  you  cannot  help  ob¬ 
serving  it.  It  is  the  pedestal,  as  it  were, 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  countenance  is 
based.  An  ill-tied,  wisped-up,  muddled 
crav.at,  is  enough  to  prejudice  you  against 
a  new  acquaintance.  Of  all  our  articles 
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of  clothing,  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  wearer’s  personal  taste  and 
skill.  We  draw  on  our  stockings,  we 
pall  on  our  boots,  we  slip  on  our  coat, 
and  we  put  on  our  hat ;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  adjust  and  tie  our  cravat. 
Stocks,  with  false  and  ready-made  bows, 
convenient  enough  for  people  who  dress' 
in  a  hurry,  will  be  disdained  by  the  really 
well  -  dressed  man,  almost  as  much  as 
paper  shirt-collars. 

“  What  have  you  got  there?”  some¬ 
body  asked  of  Brummel’s  valet,  as  he 
left  his  master’s  dressing-room  with  a 
huge  bundle  of  crumpled  w'hite  cravats 
under  his  arm. 

“  These  are  our  failures,”  he  replied. 
“  Happily  we  have  succeeded  at  last.” 

To  tie  a  cravat  w'ell,  requires  patience, 
tact,  a  keen  perception  of  graceful  form, 
and  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  corh- 
bined  with  decision.  One  of  these  days 
I  must  shut  myself  up  for  a  w’eek  in 
strict  seclusion,  to  improve  and  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  tying  a  white  cravat. 

The  differential  aspects  of  the  hat,  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  noteworthy.  With 
us,  its  principal  office  is  to  cover  the 
head  and  keep  it  warm — which  was  why 
the  celebrated  miller  wore  a  w’hite  one. 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  the  word  couvre  chef 
implies  the  same ;  besides  which,  the  hat 
is  to  the  gentleman  w'hat  the  fan  is  to 
the  lady,  an  implement  of  coquetry,  an 
aid  to  deportment,  a  means  of  express¬ 
ing  sentiment.  A  hat,  on  the  Continent, 
has  very  hard  and  endless  work  to  do. 
Your  hatter  will  recommend  you  one 
with  a  stiff  brim,  pour  saluer^  for  bow¬ 
ing  service ;  for,  remember,  you  must 
take  your  hat  quite  off  your  head,  to 
gentlemen  as  well  as  to  ladies,  and  often 
even  to  inferiors,  under  pain  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  mal  Ueve,  ill-bred.  Merely  touch¬ 
ing  your  hat  and  nodding,  is  far  too 
familiar  and  unceremonious,  except  in 
the  case  of  great  intimacy.  To  show 
how  thoroughly  they  salute  you  (not 
doing  it  by  halves),  some  people,  who 
wear  caps,  will  seize  that  covering  by 
the  crown,  grasping  it  w’ith  the  open 
band,  and  so  remove  it  bodily. 

The  hat  has  its  eloquence  as  well  as  the 
eye.  Made  to  descend  very  low,  when 
off,  it  savors  of  the  pride  which  apes 
humility.  The  degree  of  its  elevation, 
the  position  in  which  it  is  held,  the 
length  of  time  it  is  kept  in  suspense  be- 
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fore  returning  to  its  place,  the  motion 
of  the  arm,  all  telegraph  the  wearer’s 
feelings. 

So  useful  an  article  enjoys  its  privi¬ 
leges;  it  is  admitted  to  evening  parties 
and  must  not  be  laid  aside,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  musical  performance  or 
taking  refreshment.  When,  speaking  to 
a  lady  in  the  street,  you  remove  your 
hat,  you  may  not  replace  it  until  she 
tells  you.  Not  to  return  a  bow  in  kind, 
is  arrogant ;  not  to  return  it  at  all  is  an 
insult  which  may  lead  to  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  In  a  bank,  on  the  Continent, 
it  is  unpolite  to  keep  the  hat  on,  as  we 
do ;  in  a  synagogue,  it  is  irreverent  to 
take  it  off.  At  the  baths  of  Leuk  (Switz¬ 
erland),  you  are  admitted  gratis  to  see 
ladies  and  gentlemen  bathing  together 
in  the  interior  basin,  on  the  sole  condi¬ 
tion  of  shutting  the  door  after  you  and 
taking  off  your  hat.  If  you  omit  either 
form,  a  score  of  voices  will  soon  call 
you  to  order. .  So  much  for  the  specta¬ 
tors  ;  the  bathers  there  are  forbidden  to 
enter  into  religious  controversy — a  pro¬ 
hibition  which  seems  needless,  a>‘,  prac¬ 
tically,  all  are  Baptists. 

In  several  Northern  and  German  cap¬ 
itals,  when  you  do  obeisance  in  the 
streets  to  passing  kaisers,  kings,  grand 
dukes,  or  reigning  serene  highnesses  and 
transparencies,  you  are  expected  not  to 
pass  on  yourself  while  you  take  your 
hat  off,  but  to  stand  stock  still  until  the 
act  of  reverence  is  completed.  Not  to 
salute  the  lady  at  the  counter,  or  the  as¬ 
sembled  company,  on  entering  a  caffi, 
restaurant,  cercle,  estaminet,  or  ]>ublic 
room,  is,  in  foreign  parts  generally,  a 
very  capital  omission. 

As  to  ladies’  dress,  gentlemen  are 
allow'cd  little  more  than  a  tinancial  inter¬ 
ference  with  it.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
to  admire  and  pay  the  bill.  Still  we 
may  hint  that  a  lady,  receiving  guests, 
will  carefully  avoid  eclipsing  them  by 
her  garments  or  ornaments.  She  will  be 
under-dressed,  rather  than  not,  in  order 
to  let  them  shine  with  greater  eclat. 
Away  from  home,  she  will  dress  to  do 
honor  to  her  host  and  hostess  ;  at  home, 
so  as  to  do  honor  to  her  visitors.  In 
neither  case  should  the  gratification  of 
her  own  personal  vanity  be  the  object 
in  view. 

Probably  the  two  sumptuary  extremes 
of  female  dress  iu  Europe  are  to  be  found 
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in  France  and  Sweden  respectively  ;  the 
former  country  spending  all,  the  latter 
economizing  all  she  can.  Next  to  the 
American  civil  war,  w’oraen’s  dress  in 
•Paris  is  the  most  extravagantly  ex- 

[)en8ive  thing  going.  A  woman  will 
lang  about  her  person  her  husband’s 
whole  income  and  her  children’s  for¬ 
tune.  “  A  Camellia,”  says  Michelet 
—  th.at  is,  a  light  -  charactered  lady  — 
“  will  engulf  (for  her  toilette)  more  than 
a  whale.”  The  court  sets  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  expensiveness  :  it  is  a  tradition 
of  the  em|)ire.  Napoleon  I.  privately 
lectured  a  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine  for  coining 
to  the  Tuilerics  in  a  hired  carriage ;  and 
he  openly  scolded  a  lady  for  ajipearing 
before  him  in  a  dress  which  he  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  old  acquaintance,  asking  her 
whether  her  husband’s  pay  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  buy  a  new  gown.  Ladies  now’ 
invited  to  Compiegne  or  Fontainebleau 
for  a  w’eek,  are  expected  never  to  wear 
the  same  morning  or  evening  dress 
twice,  which  amounts  to  fourteen  new 
dresses  for  the  visit,  at  least ;  for  if  a 
lady  chose  to  wear  three  dresses  a  day, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  opportu¬ 
nities  of  displaying  them.  Say  that  a 
lady  moving  in  high  Parisian  society  can 
contrive  to  manage  with  the  very  mod¬ 
erate  allow’ance  of  only  five  new  dresses 
per  week  during  a  three  months’  season. 
It  makes  a  little  total  of  sixty  dresses. 
Calculate  the  cost  of  these  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  price,  and  it  still  comes  to  a  heavy 
amount ;  reckon  it  at  a  maximum,  and 
it  is  enough  to  make  a  Rothschild  look 
grave. 

The  Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  not  being 
rich,  try  to  make  a  respectable  appear¬ 
ance  by  a  small  expenditure.  At  the 
ball  given  at  the  Exchange  of  Stockholm 
to  the  royal  family,  on  the  New’  Year’s 
Day,  by  the  bourgeoisie,  in  which  every 
trade  is  represented,  the  rule  is  that  all 
the  ladies,  the  queen  included,  appear  in 
black ;  because  everybody  is  supposed 
to  have  the  means  of  buying  a  black  silk 
dress.  A  black  silk  dress,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  is  to  be  found  in  every  citizen- 
ess’s  wardrobe.  Colored  ribbons,  trim¬ 
mings,  flow’ers,  feathers,  and  jewels  may 
be  superadded  ad  libitum.  A  lady  may 
put  on  at  that  ball  ten  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  diamonds,  if  she  have  them ; 
but  a  black  top  and  skirt  must  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole. 


On  the  same  economical  principle,  the 
maids  of  honor  and  ladies  in  waiting  on 
the  Queen  of  Sw'eden  must  dress  in  black 
when  on  duty  (except  on  the  occasion 
of  a  wedding  or  a  christening) ;  when 
not  in  attendance  they  may  wear  black, 
or  not,  as  plea.ses  them  best.  Their  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  from  other  ladies  are  white 
satin  sleeves,  barred  with  black. 

If  the  French  versus  the  Swedish  sys¬ 
tem  of  dress  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
assembled  fathers  .and  husbands  —  ay, 
and  the  suitors  too — of  Europe,  which 
do  you  think  would  gain  the  majority  ? 

No  one  is  fond  of  making  calls.  Calls 
are  certainly  a  great  waste  of  time. 
Still,  calling  must  be  done,  and  therefore 
may  as  well  be  done  properly.  There 
are  a  few  members  of  society  whose  time 
is  valuable,  and  fully  occupied — medical 
men,  authors,  lawyers,  statesmen — who, 
by  a  rebellious  effort,  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  generally  from  making  or  return¬ 
ing  calls.  They  get  their  c.alling  done 
by  their  wives,  or  leave  it  undone.  But 
the  omission  is  hazardous,  especially  at 
the  outset  of  a  man’s  career.  It  may 
get  excused,  or  it  may  not.  The  higher 
his  position  in  the  world  the  more  rigor¬ 
ously  is  he  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
observances  due  to  his  equals ;  so  that 
he  is  far  from  being  absolved  from  the 
duty.  The  parties  w’ho  fiincy  themselves 
neglected  or  slighted  without  sufficient 
reason  are  naturally  more  or  less  offend¬ 
ed.  When  a  man’s  rank  or  office  is  in 
any  w'ay  repre.sentative  or  ornamental, 
he  is  more  than  ever  bound  to  comply 
with  the  routine  of  formal  visiting. 

I  was  once  present  in  a  foreign  capital 
when  a  lady — a  British  subject — man¬ 
aged,  on  some  trifling  grounds,  .to  get 
the  English  minister  to  call  upon  her  at 
her  hotel.  He  came,  attended.  On  dis¬ 
covering  the  slight  importance  of  the 
case,  he  w’as  very  stiff’  and  curt,  and,  on 
leaving,  slammed  the  door  .after  him  so 
loudly  th.at  every  one  on  the  same  floor 
of  the  house  could  hear  it.  However 
frivolous  the  lady’s  pretext  to  induce 
him  to  come  might  be,  was  he  right  in 
expressing  his  opinion  by  slamming  the 
door?  The  object  of  his  residence  in 
that  city  was,  that  he  might  see  and  be 
seen,  might  listen  to  and  answer  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  his  countrymen.  Above 
all,  a  diplomatist  is  forbidden  by  his  of¬ 
fice  ever  to  show  temper,  quite  as  much 
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as  he  Mfould  by  Talleyrand  ever  to  mani¬ 
fest  zeal. 

Business  visits  are  altogether  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  rules  which  apply  to  calls  in 
general.  The  person  who  receives  them 
is  not  bound  to  offer  any  other  civility 
than  his  attention.  lie  is  not  required 
to  rise  at  the  entrance  of  an  applicant, 
nor  to  acknowledge  his  departure  with 
more  than  a  bow.  In  short,  the  truest 
politeness  during  business  visits  is  Ibr 
one  party  to  be  as  brief  and  explicit,  and 
the  other  as  obliging  and  communicative 
as  possible.  The  same  applies  to  busi¬ 
ness  letters. 

One  great  difference  in  calling,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is,  that  here  new  com¬ 
ers  wait  to  be  called  upon,  while,  else¬ 
where,  they  are  the  first  to  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  persons  whom  they  wish 
or  feel  entitled  to  visit.  An  approach 
to  the  foreign  system  is  pointed  out  by 
Aywyo;,  in  his  Hints  on  Etiquette: 
“  When  a  family  arrive  in  London,  they 
should  send  out  cards  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  to  inform  them  of  that  event,  as 
well  as  of  their  address.”  According  to 
the  same  authority,  with  us,  w'hen  a 
wedding  takes  place  in  a  family,  the 
cards  of  the  newly-married  pair  are  sent 
round  to  all  their  acquaintances,  to  ap¬ 
prise  them  of  the  event.  The  cards  are 
sent  out  by  the  bridegroom  to  his  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  by  the  parents  of  the 
bride  to  theirs.  In  some  instances  the 
cards  have  been  united  by  silken  or  silver 
cords  ;  but  this  mode  has  not  been  ado}»t- 
ed  by  people  of  fashion. 

After  the  honeymoon,  or  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  wedding  trip,  the  young 
people  “  sit  up,”  or  remain  at  home,  to 
receive  company.  In  France  no  wed¬ 
ding  cards  are  sent ;  but  the  parents  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  distribute  let¬ 
ters  of  faire  part  to  such  a  wide  circle 
— to  persons  with  whom  they  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance — that  the  object 
would  appear  to  be  less  a  civility  than  a 
public  advertisement  of  the  circumstance. 
Thus  people  in  business  send  letters  of 
faire  part  to  distant  persons  and  cus¬ 
tomers  with  whom  they  have  merely 
business  connections.  A  quite  sufficient 
acknowledgment  of  the  attention  is  to 
return  your  own  card  by  post  in  an  un¬ 
sealed  envelope.  As  soon  as  possible — 
sometimes  only  two  or  three  days — after 
the  wedding,  the  new-married  couple 
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call  on  the  friends,  beginning  with  their 
nearest  relations,  with  whom  they  wish 
to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  calls 
are  duly  returned,  and  matters  then  set¬ 
tle  down  into  the  regular  routine  which 
is  supposed  to  occur  after  “  the  end  ”  of 
the  third  volume  of  a  fashionable  novel. 

Of  course,  you  rise  to  receive  and 
w’elcome  visitors,  and  see  them  seated 
before  resuming  your  owm  seat.  Dis¬ 
missing  them  is  an  affiiir  of  greater  com¬ 
plexity  and  delicacy.  It  makes  some 
difference  whether  the  reception-room  i.s 
on  the  first  floor,  as  in  a  London  house, 
or  on  a  level  with  the  hall,  as  in  a  coun¬ 
try  mansion.  In  England,  it  is  per¬ 
mitted,  when  visitors  rise  to  take  leave, 
to  ring  and  allow  the  servant  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  door ;  abroad,  the  only 
excuse  for  not  doing  so  yourself  is  the 
presence  of  other  visitors,  whom  you 
cannot  leave  to  conduct  those  who  are 
departing.  True  politeness,  indeed, 
would  induce  you  to  show  how  unwill¬ 
ing  you  are  to  part  with  your  guests 
by  remaining  with  them  as  long  as  you 
can,  instead  of  losing  sight  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Habits  of  Good  Society,,  by  far 
the  fullest  and  completest  recent  English 
w'ork  on  the  subject,  tells  us  that  “  cere¬ 
monial  visits  must  be  made  the  day  after 
a  ball,  when  it  will  suffice  to  leave  a 
card ;  within  a  day  or  two  after  a  din¬ 
ner  party,  when  you  ought  to  make  the 
visit  jiersonally,  unless  the  dinner  was 
n  semi-official  one,  such  as  the  lord 
mayor’s  ;  and  within  a  w  eek  of  a  small 
party,  when  the  call  should  certainly  be 
made  in  person.  All  these  vi.sits  should 
be  short,  lasting  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  at  the  most.” 

A  week  is  the  utmost  limit  for  re¬ 
turning  a  formal  visit;  to  exceed  it, 
gives  great  offence.  When  General 
liostolan,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Duke  of  Reggio  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  at 
Rome,  he  called,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  on  each  of  the  five  cardinals  who 
then  formed  the  Provisional  Executive 
Committee. 

Eight  d.ays  elapsed ;  not  an  eminence 
stirred ;  the  general  awaited  them  in 
vain.  On  the  ninth,  he  sent  them  word 
that  if  thev  did  not  call  on  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  should  feel  himself 
obliged,  very  much  to  his  regret,  to  as- 
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Bert  his  own  dignity,  and  the  respect 
due  to  his  official  position,  by  sending  a 
picket  of  foot-Boldiers  to  fetch  them. 

The  knocker  is  nearly  obsolete  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  next  generation  will  have  to 
study  its  varieties  in  museums.  Not  bo 
In  many  continental  towns.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  as  well  to  remark  that  the 
roulades  and  solo  performances  on  that 
instrument,  for  which  our  footmen  were 
celebrated,  will  hardly  bear  exportation. 
In  fact  they  would  cause  more  surprise 
than  pleasure,  has  sometimes  hap- 
)>ened  even  at  home.  “  The  Roman 
Assembly”  {The  Habits  tells  us)  “  used 
to  break  up  if  thunder  was  heard ;  and 
in  days  of  yore  a  family  assembly  was 
often  broken  up  very  hurriedly  at  the 
thunder  of  the  knocker,  one  or  other 
of  the  daughters  exclaiming,  ‘  I’m  not 
dressed,  mamma !  ’  and  darting  from 
the  room.” 

Our  “Knock  and  Ring”  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  noise,  as  well  as  a  confession  of 
the  dispersed  state  of  the  family — of  a 
house  divided.  You  are  tacitly  request- 
t'i  to  give  a  stout  pull  to  wake  up  the 
ervants  dozing  down  stairs,  and  also  to 
sound  an  audible  notice  of  your  arrival 
to  the  occupants  of  the  drawing-room 
aloft.  A  French  juge  de  paix  or  other 
magistrate  will  call  at  your  door  with  a 
knock  as  unpretending  as  the  postman’s. 
Violent  tugging  at  the  bell  is  only  per¬ 
mitted  when  the  bell  won’t  speak  with¬ 
out  it.  A  common  inscription  outside 
office  doors  is,  Entrez  sam  frapper, 
“  Come  in  without  knocking.”  The 
drollest  notice  of  the  kind  on  record 
occurred  during  the  first  French  repub¬ 
lic.  It  inculcated  the  social  equality 
and  fraternity  of  every  citizen,  thus : 
Id  on  se  tutoie.  Fermez  la  porte,  s'il 
vous  plait,  “  Here  peojde  are  addressed 
as  thou  and  thee.  Shut  the  door,  if  you 
please.” 

When  the  person  on  whom  you  call 
is  absent,  or  not  visible,  you  leave  your 
visiting  card — a  happy  invention.  It  is 
usual  to  turn  up  the  corner  or  end  of 
the  card  when  delivering  it  to  the  ser¬ 
vant  ;  about  the  interpretation  of  which 
mysterious  fold  learned  doctors  are  not 
agreed.  Ayuyog  says  that,  should  there 
be  daughters  or  sisters  residing  with  the 
lady  called  on,  it  is  done  to  signify  that 
the  visit  is  meant  for  them  also.  Mul¬ 
ler’s  PoUtesse  IVanpaise  informs  us  that 
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it  is  intended  to  show  that  the  call  was 
made  in  person.  Perhaps,  originally,  it 
may  have  been  meant  as  a  proof  that  the 
caller  was  not  one  of  those  genteel  men¬ 
dicants  who  send  in  their  card,  and  ask 
to  have  it  back  again,  for  future  use, 
after  they  have  pocketed  their  half  a 
crown. 

As  a  card  may  be  substituted  for  a 
call,  calling  resolves  itself  into  three  de¬ 
grees  of  comparison  :  the  superlative — 
when  you  call,  enter  the  house,  and  pay 
your  compliments  personally ;  the  com¬ 
parative — when  you  drive  to  your  friend’s 
door,  and  leave  your  card  without  quit¬ 
ting  your  carriage  ;  the  positive — when 
you  simply  send  your  card  by  the  hands 
of  a  servant,  A  card  is  thus  a  homoe¬ 
opathic  call,  a  call  administered  in  its 
mildest  form  ;  it  is  the  infinitesimal  ele¬ 
ment  of  calling.  The  two  latter  modes 
are  common  in  Italy,  and  possibly  may 
have  reached  us  thence.  Young  single 
ladies,  abroad,  are  not  allowed  to  have 
independent  cards  all  to  themselves. 
They  take  their  place  on  their  mamma’s 
family  omnibus  card,  thus  : 

Madame  et  Mademouelle  d'ABC. 

One  particular  class  of  visits  cannot, 
on  the  Continent,  be  neglected  or  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  namely,  those  of  New  Year’s  Day. 
A  considerably  wide  margin  (the  close 
of  the  month)  is  allowed  for  paying 
them  ;  but  the  sooner  they  are  paid  the 
better.  The  most  respectful  New  Year’s 
visits  —  those,  for  instance,  to  grand¬ 
parents — are  made  on  the  eve  of  the 
day.  To  intimate  friends,  or  superiors, 
at  a  distance,  you  must  write  ;  to  thosi; 
in  the  same  town  or  near  neighborhood 
you  must  present  yourself  personally; 
to  all  others,  whether  distant  or  near, 
you  are  expected  to  send  your  card  by 
post.  It  is  a  troublesome  ceremony,  but 
It  affords  a  capital  opportunity  for  rec¬ 
onciling  coolnesses  and  clearing  up  mis¬ 
understandings.  “  The  obligation,”  says 
Chateaubriand,  “  under  which  you  live, 
of  receiving  your  neighbor  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  induces  you  to  live  on  goml 
terms  with  him  during  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  the  peace  and  union 
of  society  are  thereby  maintained.”  The 
theory  is  amiable ;  is  it  borne  out  by 
facts  ? 

A  young  lady  cannot  pay  visits  alone ; 
she  should  be  accompanied  either  by  her 
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tnotlier  or  fsonie  other  lady  who  may  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  that  maternal  otliee. 
If  she  goes  out  shopping  or  to  prayers 
at  church  she  may  be  simply  attended 
by  a  female  servant ;  but  at  p>>blic  walks, 
soirees,  and  balls,  the  protection  of  a 
matron  is  indispensable. 

At  visits  of  circumstance,  you  will  do 
well  to  wait  till  the  occasion  which 
brings  you  is  the  subject  of  conversation 
bt'fore  yon  allude  to  it.  It  is  diftieult, 
after  exciting  events  in  families,  both  to 
know  exactly  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing,  and  to  divine  the  exact  strength 
of  the  breeze.  N either  joy  nor  grief  are 
so  completely  unmixed  as  we  often  sus¬ 
pect  them  to  be. 

“Visits  of  condolence  and  congratu¬ 
lation,”  The  Habits  tells  us,  “must  be 
made  about  a  week  after  the  evcntl  If 
you  are  intimate  with  the  person  on 
whom  you  call,  vou  may  ask,  in  the  first 
case,  for  admission;  if  not,  it  is  better 
only  to  leave  a  card,  and  make  your 
‘  kind  inquiries  ’  of  the  servant,  who  is 
generally  primed  in  what  manner  to  an¬ 
swer  them.  In  visits  of  congratulation, 
you  should  always  go  in,  and  be  hearty 
in  your  congratulations.  Visits  of  con- 
doleiuje  are  terrible  infiictions  to  both 
receiver  and  giver,  but  they  may  be  made 
less  so  by  avoiding,  as  much  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  sympathy,  any  allusion  to 
the  past.  The  receiver  does  well  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  tears.  A  lady  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  had  lost  her  hushami,  was 
receiving  such  a  visit  in  her  best  crape. 
She  wept  profusely  for  some  time  n|)on 
the  best  of  broad-hemmed  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  then,  turning  to  her  visit¬ 
or,  said,  ‘  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 

bear  that  Mr.  H - has  left  me  most 

comfortably  proviiled  for.’  ” 

In  a  similar  s|)irit,  M.  Iloitard  advises, 
in  his  Manuel  Illastre  de  la  Bonne  Com- 
pagnie,  “  At  a  visit  after  a  lettre  de  faire 
party  you  should  be  able  to  arrange  your 
countenance  as  well  as  your  dress. 

“After  a  funeral  be  very  sorrowful  in 
the  presence  of  an  heir  who  has  inherited 
large  property.  Speak  warmly  in  praise 
of  the  defunct’s  virtues.  You  will  be 
rendering  assistance  to  the  heir,  by  play¬ 
ing  the  hypocrite  in  his  stead. 

“  lint  if  your  friend  has  lost  a  relation 
who  did  not  leave  him  a  single  sou,  talk 
of  the  Opera,  the  I>al  Mabille,  the  last 
new  novel,  without  a  word  about  the  , 


deceased.  You  will  save  your  host  the 
trouble  of  pretending  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  deep  niHiction. 

“In  either  case,  model  your  features 
absolutely  after  the  pattern  of  those  of 
your  host.  Madame  de  Hra<li  says,  ‘  On 
such  occasions,  laugh  with  those  who* 
laugh,  and  mourn  with  those  who  mourn ; 
it  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  goodness  of 
heart.’  ” 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  .allow  it 
to  be  so. 


BcDtley’t  Mlacellany. 

TIMES  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  AND  MARIK 
ANTOINETTE.* 

It  is  surprising  how  much  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  the  pure  fame  of  the  lovely  Ma¬ 
rie  Antoinette.  The  ink  was  scarcely 
dry  with  which  we  epitomized  tlie  el<.»- 
quent  and  striking  defence  of  that  nn- 
tortunate  queen  written  by  the  brothers 
De  Goncourt,  than  we  had  to  study 
Count  d’llunolstein’s  selections  from 
her  un|)ubli>hcd  correspondence,  tlie 
countess  h.aving  been  attached  to  the 
queen’s  household,  atid  we  have  now  be¬ 
fore  us  the  still  more  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  illustrative  of 
the  same  epoch,  collected  by  the  prai>e- 
worlhy  industry  of  M.  Fenillet  de 
Conches.  Certainly  of  .all  rehabilita¬ 
tions  none  can  be  more  impressive  than 
those  that  issue  from  the  very  uionths, 
as  it  were,  of  the  accused.  >io  other 
|)er8on  of  so  high  a  birth,  so  exalted  a 
rank,  so  fair  in  person,  so  lively  and 
amiable  in  disposition,  and  so  chaste 
and  pure  in  mind,  has  been  so  calumni¬ 
ated  by  the  social  corruption  of  the  lain! 
of  her  adoption,  as  Marie  Antoinette. 
Although  some  of  those  who  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  this  base  system  of  defamation 
are  still  alive,  the  d.ay  has  come  when, 
in  France  itself,  the  character  of  the 
persecuted  daughter  <if  Maria  'I'lieresa  is 
at  length  better  understood  and  more 
truly  appreciated. 

It  is  a  mere  coincidence,  but  it  is  not 
a  little  curious,  that  as  Hecuba  dreamt 
that  she  had  brought  itito  the  world  a 
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burning  torch,  as  Ifiliigoni.a  and  her 
mother  Clytemnestra,  and  Polyxenaand 
Androm.ache  bad  Ibeir  warnings,  so  had 
.Marie  Antoinette,  and  so,  indeed,  liad 
Josephine.  It  is  all  superstition  ;  but 
HO  deep  were  Josephine’s  convictions, 
that  while  the  Duchess  d’Aiguillon, 
.M.idame  de  Foutenay  (afterwanis  T.il- 
Hen),  and  other  fair  prisoners  were 
weeping  at  the  order  come  for  their  re¬ 
moval  previous  to  trial,  Madame  de 
Heauharn  lis  actually  laughe<l.  Na^,  so 
hurt  w.as  Madame  d’Aiguillon  at  this  ill- 
timed  levity,  that,  aware  of  Josephine’s 
convictions,  she  said  to  her  tartly, 
“  Well,  why  don’t  you  appoint  us  at 
once  to  your  household  !”  “  Do  not 

let  that  give  you  any  anxiety,  duchess,” 
w.as  the  reply ;  “  you  shall  be  my  l.ady 
of  honor.”  The  empress  used  to  take 
pleasure  in  repeating  this  strange  story 
herself.  Tlie  fall  of  Robespierre  took 
place  next  day,  and  their  lives  were 
saved. 

Marie  Antoinette,  with  an  extreme 
sensibilily  and  a  somewhat  romantic 
imagination,  as  shown  in  her  acts  of 
life,  especially  at  Trianon,  had  the  par¬ 
donable  weakness  of  dwelling  at  times, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  upon  unlucky 
w.irnings.  She  would  chase  such  away 
with  the  smile  of  a  better  faith  and  a 
juster  reason,  but  they  w’ere  so  numer¬ 
ous  that,  in  moments  of  grief,  they 
would,  despite  of  herself,  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  her.  She  could  never  rid 
herself,  for  example,  of  the  reminis¬ 
cence  that  the  day  of  her  birth  was 
signalized  by  the  terrible  e.arthquake  at 
Li'*bon.  She  knew,  too,  that  at  the 
dauphin  her  husband’s  birth,  a  courier 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  king  at 
Choisy,  th.at  he  w.as  thrown  and  killed, 
and  th.at  thus  the  message  was  never 
delivered.  Rut  can  we  blame  Marie 
Antoinette  for  her  superstitious  sensibil 
ity,  when  Goethe  himself  was  troubled 
with  the  faitt  that  a  celebrated  thauma- 
turgist  of  the  day,  the  Tyrolese  doctor 
G.issner,  interrogated  by  Maria  The¬ 
resa  as  to  the  future  of  her  then  infant 
girl,  turned  pale  and  declined  to  reply  ? 

Ry  some  curious  coincidence  the  hut 
on  the  island  of  the  Rhine,  in  which 
Marie  Antoine' te  was  welcomed  after  a 
strange  fashion  into  French  territory, 
was  hung  with  Gobelins  representing 
Jason,  Medea  his  wife,  and  her  revenge 


on  Creusa — a  representation  of  the  most 
fatal  marriage  perhaps  on  record.  It  is' 
not  surprising,  with  such  an  excessive 
sensibility  to  impressions  of  this  kind, 
that  the  fearful  loss  of  life  that  attended 
upon  the  festivities  of  her  marriage 
(twelve  hundred  killed  and  wounded) 
should  also  have  had  an  etfect  that  was 
never  entirely  effaced,  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  every  now  and  then  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  gloomy  forebodings  th.at  are  to  be 
met  w’ith  in  her  corresppndence. 

The  first  portion  collected  by  M.  de 
Couches  natur.ally  begins  with  the 
events  that  followed  upon  her  first  sep¬ 
aration  from  home  —  her  journey  td 
France  to  be  wedded.  Rut  here,  we 
may  remark,  Marie  Antoinette’s  more 
confidential  corresjiondence  was  written 
at  this  epoch  to  her  sister,  Maria  Chris- 
tin.a,  “  la  seule  a  ipii  j’ose  parler  a  eoeur 
ouvert,”  she  says  herself  in  one  of  her 
earliest  letters ;  and  hence  M.  d’llunol- 
stein’s  collection,  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  noticed,  is  more  interesting  than 
M.  de  Conches’,  which  contains  at  first 
only  the  more  formal  letters  written  to 
her  mother.  An  additional  letter  to 
Maria  Theresa,  recording  the  progress 
in  France,  dated  May  15,  1770,  inti¬ 
mates  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  the 
“  good  Duke  of  Choiseul  ”  that  she  re¬ 
quested  to  see  the  king’s  daughter, 
Madame  Louise,  at  her  convent  of  Car¬ 
melites.  This  letter  was  dated  “  Chi- 
teau  de  la  Muette,”  w'here  Louis  XV.  is 
s,aid  to  have  shown  so  little  respect  for 
a  girl  of  fourteen  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  and  the  daughter  of  Maria  The¬ 
resa,  as  to  have  allowed  Madame  du 
Rarry  to  be  present  at  supper.  Marie 
Antoinette  had,  however,  the  tact  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  circumst.ance  to 
her  mother  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  yt*ar 
or  two.  M.  de  Conches  repeats  the  old 
story,  that  when  asked  how  she  liked 
the  favorite,  she  contented  herself  with 
replying,  “  Charmante.”  On  another 
occasion,  a  supprurant  had  not  contented 
herself  with  applying  to  the  dauphine, 
but  had  also  laid  her  griefs  before  Ma¬ 
dame  du  R.arry.  Mischief  making  cour¬ 
tiers  soon  reported  this  to  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  who  merely  observed,  “Well, 
she  has  done  quite  right ;  in  such  a 
case,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I  would 
have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  Za- 
more.”  The  supplicant  pleaded,  it  may 
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be  noticed,  for  her  son’s  life.  Zamore 
‘was  Madame  du  Barry’s  black  page. 

The  letter  to  her  mother  announcing 
her  marriage  appears  both  in  the  De 
Conches  and  the  Hunolstein  collections. 
So  also  of  the  letter  informing  her 
mother  of  the  sad  accidents  that  hap- 

Eened  on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings. 

rctters  to  her  sister  Christina  appear, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  in  De 
Conches’,  in  addition  to  what  are  met 
with  in  the  Hunolstein  collection,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  some  in  the  latter  col¬ 
lection  are  wanting  in  De  Conches’.  In 
one  of  these  she  repeats  a  favorite  allu¬ 
sion  to  her  sister  Charlotte — the  friend 
of  Lady  Hamilton — who,  when  sent  to 
her  Neapolitan  husband,  said  she  was 
being  cast  into  the  sea,”  and,  in  anoth¬ 
er  to  her  brother  Joseph,  having  said 
she  was  a  “  Dauphine  en  biscuit  de  p4te 
tendre.”  She  says,  laughingly,  “  It  is 
now  four  months  since  I  am  dauphine 
p4te  tendre,  and  the  compliments  on 
the  subject  have  not  yet  ended.  Only 
imagine,  that  they  have  just  presented 
to  the  king  a  picture  in  which  I  figure 
amidst  all  sorts  of  flowers — I  am  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  rose :  only  that ! 
The  king  w'as  pleased,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  say  it  was  very  pretty  and  very  like, 
and  the  artist  withdrew  delighted.  I 
really  wish  they  would  get  to  an  end 
with  all  these  insipidities.”  To  a  cor¬ 
rect  taste  and  judgment,  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  added,  indeed,  all  the  more  ster¬ 
ling  qualities  of  her  mother.  Visiting 
the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  who  gave  her¬ 
self  the  airs  of  one  of  the  divinities  of 
Mignard  and  Le  Brun,  she  observed, 
“  She  has  the  appearance  of  a  Calypso !” 

In  a  letter  in  the  De  Conches  collec¬ 
tion,  Marie  Antoinette  alludes,  as  early 
as  December  27,  1770,  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  De  Choiseul  ministry.  All  she 
says,  however,  is  :  “I  have  been  much 
moved  by  the  event,  for  M.  de  Choiseul 
has  always  been  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  has  upon  all  occasions  given  me 
good  advice.  It  is  no  use  being  Dau¬ 
phine  of  France;  one  remains  not  less, 
do  what  one  will,  a  stranger.”  This 
was  a  feeling  that  Marie  Antoinette 
never  got  over,  nor  was  she  indeed  ever 

ftermitled  to  do  so.  Here  is  a  charming 
ittle  cabinet  picture :  Monsieur  de 

Provence  bolus  his  head  still  higher 
since  he  knows  that  his  marriage  has 


been  declared  by  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
'  and  that  his  affianced  has  received  the 
official  compliments.  Monsieui  d’Ar- 
tois,  always  lively,  and  who  has  a  word 
for  everything,  has  declared  that  he 
also  intends  to  carry  off"  a  Sabine.  Now, 
!  the  good  Princess  Christina  of  Saxony, 
i  whose  appearance  you  are  acquainted 
'  with,  is  expected  here.  Monsieur  de 
Provence  said  to  him  that  would  just 
suit  him,  and  advised  him  to  carry  her 
;  off,  which  caused  so  much  laughter  that 
the  king  was  compelled  to  join  in  it.” 

Marie  Antoinette  could  only  converse 
with  M.  de  Mercy,  the  Austrian  repre¬ 
sentative,  at  court  balls,  and  anything 
that  was  not  strictly  etiquette  was  se- 
j  verely  controlled  by  Madame  de  Noail- 
les,  yet  she  was  always  doing  ^ood.  In 
I  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sister,  she 
j  grieves  for  one  Hackenberg,  wounded 
i  by  an  explosion  in  the  camp  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and,  she  adds,  that  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Compidgne,  where  the  wounded 
man’s  sister  was  in  a  situation,  and  that 
it  w’ould  give  her  an  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  something  for  her.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  she  writes:  “I  lately  married 
two  young  girls,  concerning  whom  I 
had  most  touching  information.  No 
one  has  an  idea  how  many  qualities  and 
virtues  lie  hid  among  the  lower  classes  ; 
and  there  are  some  among  these  poor 
good  people  to  whom  publicity  is  only 
wanting  to  make  examples  of  them, 
there  are  so  many  traits  that  do  them 
honor.” 

The  day  of  the  king’s  death  the  Dau¬ 
phin  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Abb4  Ter- 
ray,  controller  -  general  of  finances  : 
“  Monsieur  the  controller  -  general,  I 
beg  of  you  to  have  two  hundred  thousand 
fi-ancs  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
parishes  of  Paris,  in  order  that  they  may 
pray  for  the  king.  K  you  find  that  it  is 
too  much  considering  the  demands  of 
the  state,  you  will  draw  upon  iny  pen¬ 
sion  and  that  of  Madame  the  Dauphine.” 
This  letter  had  a  very  good  effect,  and 
impressed  the  public  with  promises  of  a 
happy  reign.  How  the  Dauphine  wrote 
to  her  mother  that  they  were  both  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  idea  of  reigning  so  young, 
we  have  noticed  before.  The  letter  ap¬ 
pears  in  both  the  De  Conches  and  Hu¬ 
nolstein  collections. 

Louis  XV.  perished  of  small  •  pox  ; 
bis  sisters,  who  attended  him,  even  con- 
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traded  the  virulent  disorder,  and  no 
sooner  was  his  death  known  by  the  rush 
of  courtiers  from  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  departed  sovereign  to  congratulate 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  noise  of  which  is 
declared  to  have  been  like  “  thunder,” 
th.au  the  court  took  its  departure  for 
Choisy,  and  the  very  next  day  the  king 
wrote  to  the  Due  de  la  VriIIi6re  : 

“  Sir,  in  the  frightful  trouble  in  which 
we  were  yesterday,  I  was  not  enabled 
to  send  you  my  orders  with  respect  to 
Madame  the  Countess  of  liarry.  It  is 
necessary,  as  she  knows  many  things, 
that  she  should  be  shut  up  too  soon 
rather  than  too  late.  Send  her  a  lettre 
de  cachet  to  the  effect  that  she  goes  to 
a  convent  in  the  country,  with  orders 
that  she  sees  no  one.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  determine  the  place  and  pension 
which  (so  that  she  maj^  live  respecta¬ 
bly)  I  give  her  in  consideratioa  of  the 
memory  of  my  grandfather.  Tell  me  at 
once  what  you  shall  decide  upon.” 

The  next  day  the  king  alludes  to  or¬ 
ders  which  must  have  been  issued  in  the 
same  brief  space  of  time  against  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry’s  brother,  “a  wretch  who 
trafficked  upon  his  sister’s  imjiiorality, 
and  robbe<l  her  at  the  same  time,”  and, 
he  adds,  that  no  mercy  is  to  be  shown 
to  the  Doctors  Sutou  (probably  Sutton, 
as  they  were  apparently  English  (piacks) 
and  who  appear  to  have  offered  some 
panacea  for  the  late  king’s  malady,  and 
then  refused  to  interfere.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  written  the  same  month  (May, 
1774),  is  not  quite  so  creditable  to  the 
new  monarch’s  ideas  of  justice.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Due  de  la  Vrilli6re: 

“  Monsieur,  my  auut  Sophia  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  Mademoiselle  Gilbert, 
niece  to  her  first  woman  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  whom  her  father  wishes  to  with¬ 
draw  from  a  convent  in  which  she  is,  in 
opposition  to  her  own  wishes  ;  my  aunt 
asks  for  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  keep  her 
there.  You  had  better  send  it  too  soon 
than  too  late.”  It  is  true  that  “  que 
son  pern  veut  faire  retirer  du  convent 
on  elle  es.*,  malgro  elle,”  may,  by  a  va¬ 
rious  punctuation,  be  read  “  as  from  a 
convent  in  which  she  is,  in  opposition 
to  her  wishes  to  remain  there.’’  At  all 
events,  it  shows  the  many  and  various 
applications  of  the  lettre  de  cachet.  In 
contrast  with  this  infinitesimal  bit  of 
absolutism  inspired  by  “  Auut  Sophia,” 


is  a  more  creditable  letter  written  to 
the  Due  de  la  Vrilli^re  upon  the  occa'; 
sion  of  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Maupeon, 
whom  he  accuses,  from  documents  be¬ 
fore  him,  of  great  harshness  and  inhu¬ 
manity,  and  wno,  he  says,  deserved  a  let¬ 
tre  de  cachet.  lie  expresses  himself  fa¬ 
vorable  to  parliamentary  action,  as  wish¬ 
ed  for  by  all  classes,  and  he  adds :  “  It 
is  better  to  make  one’s  self  loved  than 
feared,  and  I  wish  to  be  loved.”  Speak¬ 
ing  in  another  letter  of  a  reward  he  had 
given  to  Euler,  he  says  :  “  I  would  wish 
to  recompense  thus  all  the  great  talents, 
that  do  honor  to  their  age  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  civilization  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people.”  So,  likewise,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  presentation  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  Portal :  “  I  have  heard,”  he  writes, 
“  on  all  sides  of  this  doctor,  who  is,  it 
appears,  a  learned  man  and  a  friend  of 
humanity.  I  wish  to  treat  him  w'ell. 
His  salutary  methods  must  be  made 
known  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  There 
are  no  little  things  when  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  concerned.”  Of  Buffon  he 
said :  “  All  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  this  writer  prove  to  me  that  he  will 
be  the  glory  of  my  reign.”  These  are 
sentiments  that  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  able  men  that  were  ever  called  to 
a  throne. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  learnt  music 
under  Gluck,  and  hence  the  maestro’s 
success  and  reputation  were  always  dear 
to  her.  In  the  Ilunolstein  Correspond¬ 
ence  we  find  her  relating  how  she  took 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  hear  “  Iphi- 
genie  en  Aulide,”  how  “he  ensconced 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
how,  at  a  decisive  moment,  she  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  forward, 
when  he  was  received  with  acclamation 
by  the  public,  and  went  home  delighted 
at  his  reception  and  at  the  success  of 
‘our  good  Gluck.’”  She  apparently 
infused  the  same  enthusiasm  into  her 
husband,  for  Louis  XVI.  writes,  under 
date  of  January  14,  1775: 

“  I  was  charmed  by  the  opera  of 
‘  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,’  by  the  Chevaliei 
Gluck,  which  I  heard  yesterday  in  Paris. 
The  queen,  raadame,  and  my  two  broth¬ 
ers  were  transported  as  well  as  myself. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  beauty.  I 
testified  my  satisfaction  to  the  author 
afler  the  performance.  I  wish  to  send 
him  a  present,  which  will  show  the  re* 
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spect  in  which  I  hold  his  person  and  his 
talents.” 

Here  is  a  delightful  little  confidential 
letter  of  3Iarie  Antoinette’s,  when  all 
was  youth  and  hope: 

‘•Beloved  sister,  you  must  have  been 
for  now  some  days  past  far  away  from 
Presbourg,  and  you  are  all  gathered 
together  around  the  empress-queen  in 
the  family  circle.  I  transport  myself 
there  in  imagination,  and  surprise  you 
by  my  arrival.  I  kiss  you  with  all  afiec- 
tion,  and  I  pray  Monseigneur  Albert, 
who  has  not  written  to  me  for  so  long  a 
time,  to  permit  me  to  make  him  a  beau-' 
tiful  curtesy,  after  having  kissed  the 
hand  of  my  good  mainma,  and  respect¬ 
fully  saluted  his  majesty  the  emperor. 
1  should  wish  nothing  better  than  to 
receive  the  compliments  which  the 
Queen  of  Najdes  has  so  well  deserved 
since  the  beginning  of  this  month.*  But 
there  are  no  appearances  of  such  a  thing, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  be  spoken  to  about 
iu  We  amuse  ourselves  here  well ;  we 
dance  and  play  without  dreading  the 
wolves,  with  which  you  tell  me  they  are 
infested  in  Hungary.  You  quite  terri¬ 
fied  me  with  your  midnight  stories.  I 
read  nothing,  I  do  nothing  with  my  ten 
fingers,  and  yet  I  am  so  bu.sy  as  not  to 
know  when  to  steal  a  minute.  Adieu, 
dear  Christine !  Mind  you  give  to  each 
what  belongs  to  them,  and  especially 
kiss  dear  mamma’s  hand  for  me.  Heav¬ 
ens!  how  I  press  you  all  to  my  bosom 
in  my  imagination  !  ” 

The  contrast  between  the  styles  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  in  all  the  king  wrote,  only  here 
and  there  obscured  by  his  horror  of 
Protestants  and  philosophers,  and  by 
that  stern  adhesion  to  monarchical  rights 
even  while  professing  to  encourage  par¬ 
liamentary  reforms.  It  was  this  that 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
from  him  long  before  he  began  to  be 
carried  along  in  the  vortex  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  even  the  Constitutionalists 
found  it  impossible  to  arrest.  But  in 
Marie  Antoinette’s  early  letters  all  is 
airy,  graceful,  charming,  and  clever — 
not  the  studied  cleverness  of  Louis  XVI., 
who,  when  he  says  a  good  thing,  seems. 


•  The  Qaeen  of  Kaplet,  her  eister,  gave  birth 
to  s  prince  on  the  4th  of  January,  1776. 
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like  Pelham,  to  think  it  is  time  to  depart 
or  to  conclude,  but  that  natural  sponta¬ 
neous  effusion  of  inborn  talent  which 
seizes  at  once  upon  the  bearing  of  every 
act  and  word,  and  which,  when  iqiplied 
to  more  serious  mailers,  became  so 
marked  as  to  lead  Mirabeau  to  say, 
“The  king  has  only  one  man  in  his 
council,  and  that  man  is  the  queen.” 
The  foil  * wing  letter  at  once  flatters  M. 
de  Penthievre,  exalts  the  king  more 
than  he  could  have  done  himself,  and 
yet  breathes  of  that  life  of  Trianon  and 
St.  Cloud  which  has  been  so  much  con¬ 
demned  by  some.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Princess  of  Lamballe : 

“  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Lam¬ 
balle,  the  jileasure  I  experienced  at  hear¬ 
ing  from  you.  We  had  just  heard  of  all 
your  successes  in  that  fine  province 
which  the  Duke  d’Aiguillon  had  so 
much  irritated.  It  required  no  less  than 
M.  de  Penthievre  to  make  them  forget 
that  administration,  and  to  calm  their 
minds.  Since  M.  de  Penthievre  has 
promised  on  leaving  th.at  he  would  have 
nothing  but  favors  to  distribute  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  the  king  will  aid  him 
with  all  his  heart  to  keep  his  word,  for 
you  know  that  he  likes  to  reward  better 
than  to  punish.  Everything  attests  that 
M.  de  Penthievre  look  the  right  road  to 
cause  the  king’s  name  to  be  blessed  iu 
Brittany.  He  is  loved  there  as  ho  is 
worthy  of  being  loved.  Every  day  you 
walk  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  your  Bre¬ 
tons  ;  you  trample  upon  etiquette,  you 
live  in  distributing  charity — what  a  life 
of  happiness!  How  I  do  envy  you,  my 
dear  friend !  I  am  chained  down  in 
Versailles,  constrained  by  all  the  rules 
of  etiquette  and  appearances  ;  and, 
worse  than  that,  I  am  far  away  from 
you !  I  would  tell  you  to  come  back 
forthwith,  if  you  were  not  so  busy  doing 
good.” 

Noble  sentiments  abound  at  the  same 
epoch  in  Louis  XVI.’s  letters,  although 
he  m.ay  not  have  possessed  the  same 
facility  of  expressing  them  as  Marie 
Antoinette.  Discussing  the  question  of 
employing  unpaid  labor  on  the  royal 
roads  with  Turgot,  he  denounces  the 
advocates  of  such  proceedings  with  a 
just  indignation.  “  There  are,”  he  says, 
“  BO  many  private  interests  that  are  op- 

osed  to  general  interests.  The  more 

think  of  it,  my  dear  Turgot,  the  more 
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I  am  led  to  repeat  to  myself  that  there 
are  only  you  and  I  who  really  love  the 

did  small  matters  escape  him. 
A  botanist,  M.  Aublet,  was  in  bad  favor 
as  a  promoter  of  dissension  in  the  Isle 
of  F ranee ;  but  the  king  said  his  science 
should  counterbalance  old  wrongs,  and 
he  would  be  well  disposed  towards  him. 
“  There  are  so  many  useless  people !  ” 
Again,  he  insisted  on  restrictions  in  the 
sale  of  poisons — a  practical  fallacy — and 
he  adds :  “  If  the  sale  had  not  been  so 
easy  during  the  last  age,  we  should  not 
have  had  to  mourn  over  so  many  crimes 
of  poisoning.”  The  same  thing  has 
been  repeated  every  age  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  j)oi.sons.  Eradicate  bad 

Iiassions,  and  poisons  will  be  innocuous, 
t  is  amusing  also  to  find  the  king  advo¬ 
cating,  in  1770,  extra-mural  interments, 
a  .sanitary  precaution  only  recently  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  country — and  why  so  ?  ! 
— because,  as  Louis  XV'I.  would  have 
said,  private  interests  were  affected  by 
the  measure.  There  are  not  wanting  in 
every  country  “good”  people  who  will 
close  their  eyes  to  the  possible  and  indi¬ 
rect  destruction  of  numbers  of  their 
fellow’  creatures,  rather  than  lose  a  few 
hundreds  a  year.  What  kind  of  princi¬ 
ple  must  those  persons  have  who  send 
(tad  meat  to  market,  or  palm  off  on  their 
customers  the  milk  of  diseased  cows? 
The  French  had  striking  illustrations  of 
the  danger  of  crowded  churchyards. 
In  177.3,  a  grave  was  ojtened  at  Sanlieu 
at  the  time  when  a  number  of  children 
were  taking  their  first  communion.  The 
priest,  the  vicar,  forty  children,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  congregation,  died  of  the  , 
pestilent  vapors  that  emanated  from  that 
single  grave.  The  French  first  legis¬ 
lated  on  the  subject  in  1766,  and  again, 
«>n  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  in  1776  ; 
but  the  laws  were  evaded  until  the 
Ilevolutioti  came,  and,  although  it  filled 
the  streets  with  victims,  it  banished  the 
bodies  from  the  metropolis. 

Ma  rie  Antoinette  was  at  the  same  ! 
epoch  busy  indulging  in  her  first  little  , 
e-says  in  doing  good.  She  adopted  a  : 
little  child,  one  of  a  family  of  orphans  | 
stumbled  upon  by  accident  at  St.  Michel,  | 
so  the  king  must  fain  also  adopt  the  eld¬ 
est.  The  king  was  also  much  pleased 
with  a  present  of  birds  of  prey  and  sport¬ 
ing  dogs,  made  by  one  Dom  Nicoles 


people, 

Nor 


Spirley,  Abbe  of  St.  Hubert,  in  the  Ar¬ 
dennes.  It  was  a  proof,  he  said,  that  the 
taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  which  is 
that  of  a  gentleman,  was  not  extinct  in 
his  kingdom.  “  If  I  was  a  lieutenant  of 
police,”  once  said  Louis  XV.,  “  I  w’ould 
put  down  cabs.”  This  on  account  of  the 
accidents  that  were  anticipated  from  their 
introduction.  Louis  XVL  repeated  the 
observation,  but  did  not  act  upon  it. 
Writing  of  the  botanist  Huchoz,  he  asks, 
“  Where  does  he  find  the  time  to  write 
so  much?”  The  king  might  well  ask 
the  question  ;  this  Buchoz  wrote  without 
study  or  reflection,  and  his  works — 
among  which  was  one  with  the  pompous 
title  “  Le  .lardin  d’Eden,  le  Paradis  ter- 
restre  renouvele  dans  le  Jardin  de  la 
Heine,  a  Trianon  ”  —  all  died  with  him. 
When  the  Emperor  Jose[)h  visited  Pahs, 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette’s  he  asked  the  king  why  he  did  not 
visit  his  provinces,  to  himself  ascertain 
their  wants.  The  king  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  Louis  XV.  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  it  proper  for  him  to  do  so,  but 
he  would  semi  his  brothers.  He  even 
spoke  of  visiting  Vienn.*!,  which  threw 
the  queen  into  ecstasies,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  she  penned  the  mem¬ 
orable  expression,  “  Ah !  if  one  day  I 
could  go  and  embrace  you  and  embrace 
our  good  mother,  how  happy  should  I 
be,  after  so  many  years  passed  away 
fron>  you  !  Well,  I  love  you  to  madness, 
you  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  green 
room,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
myself  French  to  the  tip  of  my  nails:  we 
must  have  the  virtues  of  our  state.  The 
nation  is  excellent.”  It  w.a8  in  the  same 
letter  that  she  said,  “The  king  is  not  de¬ 
monstrative  ;  but  he  loves  with  all  his 
heart.”  Writing  of  officers’  debts,  Louis 
XVT.  said,  “JMen  of  order  are  the  best 
disciplined,  and  are  those  upon  whom  one 
can  best  reckon  at  all  times.”  If  officers 
on  actual  service  were  exempt  from 
arrest,  it  would  put  an  end  to  those  usuri¬ 
ous  practices  which  ruin  so  many  young 
men  in  the  artny,  for  the  usurer  would 
cease  to' ply  his  seductive  vocation,  and 
in  the  words  of  Louis  XVL :  “  It  would 
preserve  for  its  natural  destination  the 
allowance  which  I  make  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence  and  for  their  proper  mainte¬ 
nance.” 

Louis  XVI.  also  directed  his  especial 
attention  to  the  difficult  question  of  men- 
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dicity.  It  was,  indeed,  in  his  opinion — 
and  it  was  a  wise  one — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  to  which  a  government  could 
direct  its  attention,  and  no  honor  could 
accrue  to  an  administration  equal  to  that 
of  affording  relief  without  increase  of  tax¬ 
ation.  In  this  country,  although  the  poor- 
rate  is  one  of  the  most  burdensome  taxes, 
it  is  one  of  the  questions  which  least  of 
all  occupies  parliamentary  attention,  and 
that  for  the  simple  reason  that  private 
interests  are  involved.  Should  a  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  or  Finsbury,  for 
example,  advocate  equalization  of  the 
poor-rate  in  the  interest  of  his  electors, 
the  whole  host  of  county  and  borough 
members  would  as  strenuously  oppose  it 
in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  those 
whom  they  represent.  This  is  one  of 
those  questions  in  which  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  system  fails,  and  justice  cannot  be 
obtained  where  interest  prevails.  Louis 
XVI.’s  notions  upon  the  subject  were 
very  concise :  no  mendicity  on  any  ac¬ 
count,  work  for  the  able-bodied,  hospitals 
for  the  infirm,  and  prisons  for  those  who 
resist.  The  system  has  no  more  worked 
in  France  than  vast  mansions  for  able- 
bodied  and  infirm  alike,  and  an  almost 
indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  with  edu¬ 
cation  (in  many  cases  without  instruc¬ 
tion)  for  the  young,  have  answered  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  honest 
persons  in  England  who  pay  taxes  to  the 
poor  and  are  yet  more  in  want  of  assist¬ 
ance  than  many  a  dishonest  recipient  of 
relief. 

It  is  grievons  to  find  the  king  always 
speaking  of  England  as  “  the  natural  en¬ 
emy  and  rival  of  the  Bourbons,”  whether 
in  France  or  in  Spain.  England,  as  a 
constitutional  country,  has  undoubtedly 
been  always  opposed  to  whatever  was 
absolutist  or  despotic  in  the  government 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  as  a  commercial 
nation,  before  the  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
so  one-sided  as  yet  in  practice,  were 
broached,  and  it  had  become  an  accepted 
maxim  in  political  economy  that  the 
wealth  of  one  nation  did  not  detract  from 
but  contributed  to  that  of  another,  it  was 
the  rival  of  other  nations,  especially  on 
the  sea;  but  even  then  more  in  enter¬ 
prise  and  industry  than  in  that  irritable 
or  sullen  jealousy  which  is  the  least  repu¬ 
table  form  of  rivalry,  and  which  led 
France  to  commit  tne  grievous  error 
of  combating  for  the  Americans.  The 


younger  branches  of  the  Bourbons,  being 
constitutionally  inclined,  understand  at 
the  present  time  full  well  that  there  is  no 
natural  enmity  to  the  Bourbons.  If  the 
British  government  failed  Louis  XVI.  in 
his  extremity,  it  was  because  he  would 
not  concede  parliamentary  privileges  in 
time  to  save  his  throne  and  his  life. 

That,  with  all  Louis  XVI.’s  paternal 
and  praiseworthy  attention  to  the  most 
minute  particulars  in  which  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  his  subjects  was  concerned — as 

Cr-laws,  foundlings,  burials,  pawn- 
king,  feudal  servitude,  and  other  so¬ 
cial  evils — the  political  condition  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  either  within  or  without,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  attested  by  a  passage  in  one  of 
M.  de  Mercy’s  letters  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  and  that  written  on  the  auspi¬ 
cious  event  of  the  birth  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette’s  first  child.  “Whatever  may 
be  the  circumstances,”  writes  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  “if  it  were  possible  not  to  precip¬ 
itate  matters,  I  think  there  might  still  be 
means,  at  a  decisive  moment,  to  induce 
this  court  to  pursue  a  less  miserable  line 
of  conduct,  were  it  only  in  matters  of 
language !  ” 

The  feudal  rights  of  “  mainmorte,”  or 
servitude,  were  not  only  still  in  existence 
when  Louis  XVI.  began  his  rule,  but  the 
“preparatory  question,”  or  inquisition 
by  torture,  although  nearly  fallen  into 
desuetude,  was  still  legal.  The  king, 
discussing  a  proposition  of  his  ministers 
to  do  away  altogether  with  so  barbarous 
a  practice,  premises  “  that  he  does  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  abolish,  without 
grave  motives,  laws  that  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  respectable  by  their  antiquity  and 
long  practice.”  (As  if  any  amount  of 
antiquity  could  render  the  practice  of  tor¬ 
ture  respectable  ?)  “I  feel,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  bow  much  it  concerns  my  wisdom 
not  to  open  the  door  to  a  new  right  in 
all  matters  whereby  principles  might 
be  sapped  in  their  basis,  the  dignity  of 
my  justice  might  be  contravened,  and 
tbe  respect  of  the  people  shaken  in  what 
is,  by  exciting  a  taste  for  what  is  not.” 
Such  are  always  the  principles  of  those 
who  dread  innovation,  ana  if  they  ob¬ 
tained  universallv,  the  eloquence  of  a 
Brougham  and  a  Wilde  might  as  well  be 
spent  in  open  air  as  at  a  Social  Science 
meeting.  Louis  XVI.’s  heart  was  better 
than  his  head.  The  former  recoiled  be- 
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fcfre  torture,  however  vener.ible  and  re- 1 
Bpectable,  bii^  he  compromised  for  giving  ; 
way  to  his  feelings  by  a  carious  mental 
subterfuge :  “  Such  proceedings  have  al¬ 
ways  been  repugnant  to  me,  and  I  have  i 
always  asked  myself,  from  my  earliest 
youth,  if,  in  the  application  of  torture,  it  j 
was  not  mostly  strength  of  nerve  that  \ 
decided  upon  crime  or  innocence,  and  if  i 
it  w’as  not  treating  one  who  was  only  [ 
accused  as  a  convicted  criminal.”  [ 

Not  only  France  and  Spain  repudiated 
constitutional  England  at  this  epoch —  i 
just  as  the  powers  are  agreed  to  repu- ! 
diate  all  constitutional  states  in  the  pres- 1 
ent  day — but  upon  the  occasion  of  the  [ 
dcalh  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Emperor : 
Joseph  seized  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  political  system  to  Louis  XVI.  “  All  1 
that  I  ask,’’  writes  the  Austrian  emperor,  I 
“  is,  that  you  look  carefully  into  the  facta, 
and  judge  me  by  them.  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  wdll  never  find  them  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  my  words,  notwithstand- 1 
in"  all  the  absurdities  that  my  dear 
neighbor  Frederick  may  invent  and  give 
circulation  to,  either  as  my  pretended 
partiality  for  England,  or  my  projects  of 
aggrandizement,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  (Jermanic  system,  and  by  the  union  i 
of  all  the  episcopacies  of  Germany  under  I 
bishops  and  coadjutors  belonging  to  my  i 
own  family.”  This  was  written  eighty- ! 
four  years  ago,  and  it  might  have  been  j 
penned  yesterday,  so  little  has  the  posi-  j 
tion  of  parties  under  new  representatives  ’ 
changed  with  regard  to  one  another. 
There  is  the  same  jealousy  between  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia  in  regard  to  Germanic 
supremacy,  the  same  readiness  on  the 
part  of  either  to  throw’  Great  Britain 
overboard  to  cultivate  the  amity  of 
France,  and  the  same  system  of  playing 
the  Romanism  of  Southern  Europe 
against  the  I*rotestantism  of  the  North. 

But  a  truce  to  political  rivalries.  Ma- ! 
rie  Antoinette,  delighted  at  the  birth  of  { 
a  dauphin,  and  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  ! 
fate  destined  for  her  innocent  babe,  com¬ 
memorates  the  event  by  sending  to 
Madame  de  Lamballe  some  couplets, 
■which  she  justly  designates  as  “  pois- 
sardes,”  but  w’hich  the  king  himself  had 
repeated  to  her : 

“Ne  craignez  pas,  cher  papa, 

D’voir  augmentcr  vot’  famille, 

I.^  bon  Dieu-z-y  pourvoiera; 

Fait’s-en  tant  qu’  Versailles  en  fourmille: 


Y  eAt-il  cent  Bourbons  cheux  nous, 

Y  a  du  pain,  du  laurier  pour  tous.” 

We  had  intended,  in  epitomizing  the 
Ilunolstein  Correspondence,  to  have  re¬ 
marked  upon  Marie  Antoinette’s  eloquent 
defence  and  yet  sensible  remarks  on 
Freemasonry,  now  the  object  of  imperial 
persecution,  but  space  prevented  us.  M. 
de  Conches  returns  to  the  subject,  refers 
to  the  Ilunolstein  collection,  and  adds 
that  these  lodges  have  preserved,  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  in  opinion,  and 
often  in  fact,  the  dangerous  character  of 
secret  societies.  Mane  Antoinette’s  pleas 
are  scarcely  admissible,  for  the  Princess 
of  Lamballe  was  grand  mistress  of  the 
Scotch  lodge,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  Freema¬ 
sons;  but,  after  all,  as  the  queen  justly 
observed,  “cannot  one  do  good  without 
attaching  so  much  mystery  to  it  ?  ” 

One  of  those  wise  dispensations  of 
Providence  —  or  of  publishers  —  which 
have  baffled  abler  heads  than  Louis 
XVL’s,  attracted  his  attention.  On  the 
occasion  of  remitting  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  a  descendant'  of  Racine’s,  he 
says :  “  I  have  always  regretted  that  the 
works  of  these  fine  geniuses,  which  be¬ 
come  tbe  honor  and  tne  patrimony  of  the 
nation,  leave  their  descendants  without 
means,  whilst  so  many  others  are  enriched 
by  them.  AVhat  I  did  five  years  ago  to 
protect  the  rights  of  authors,  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  far  from  obviating  all  inconve¬ 
niences  of  this  nature.” 

Whilst  the  court  was  at  Fontainebleau, 
Maria  Christina  wrote  to  inquire  about 
the  carp.  Marie  Antoinette  replied 
amusingly  enough:  “I  really  cannot 
tell  you  all  that  they  say  concerning  the 
carp  in  the  ponds  here.  They  tell  so  many 
marvellous  stories  that  I  don’t  believe  in 
any  one  of  them.  And  yet  they  are  re¬ 
peated  just  as  if  they  were  gospel,  but 
no  carp  has  yet  written  its  history,  and 
w’e  shall  not  know’  the  truth  until  some 
learned  fish  shall  have  put  us  in  his  con¬ 
fidence.  I  sent  food  this  morning  in  your 
name  to  all  these  centenaries,  but  not  one 
spoke.” 

A  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
francs  pension  was  grantetl  at  this  epoch 
to  one  Gammin,  a  locksmith — the  same 
man  who  afterwards  denounced  to  the 
Convention  the  iron  box  in  the  Tuileries, 
at  which  he  had  worked  with  the  king, 
and  who  pretended  that  he  had  been  poi- 
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soned  by  the  queen  in  the  presence  of  the 
kill"! 

M.  de  Conches*  collection  contains 
nothing  new,  as  far  as  personal  corre- 
sjiondence  is  concerned,  in  what  regards 
the  affair  of  the  necklace,  “first  stroke 
of  the  revolutionary  bell,”  as  he  justly 
terms  it,  a  sad  and  wretched  trial,  the 
r»:*al  bearing  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
misapprehended  in  the  present  day,  in 
which  the  queen’s  name  was  unjustly  and 
scandalously  compromised,  in  which  the 
folly  of  love,  enhanced  by  the  folly  of 
ambition,  betrayed  into  the  most  incred¬ 
ible  credulity  a  great  officer  of  the  crown 
and  a  prince  ofthe  church  ;  in  which  a  lost 
woman,  perishing  with  hunger,  in  open 
hostility  with  society  that  rejected  her, 
souglit  for  the  enjoyments  of  luxury 
through  intrigue ;  in  which  forgers  lent 
their  art  to  imitate  the  queen’s  signature, 
and  in  which  a  disreputable  personage 
contributed  her  venal  beauty  to  aid  in 
blinding  M.  de  Hohan,  and  completing 
the  swindle  by  personating  the  (jueen. 
Well  might  Marie  Antoinette  exclaim,  in 
her  grief,  when  a  parliament,  corrupted 
by  libels,  and  which  in  great  part  had 
their  origin  in  a  most  mistaken  court  lev¬ 
ity,  acquitted  M.  de  Rohan  :  “The  ver¬ 
dict  which  has  been  given  is  a  frightful 
insult.  I  am  bathed  in  tears  of  grief  and 
despair.  One  can  rely  on  nothing  since 
perversity  has  taken  upon  itself  the  task 
of  hurting  my  feelings  by  every  means  in 
its  power.  What  ingratitude!  I)ut  I' 
sh.ali  triumph  over  the  wicked  by  doing  i 
threefold  the  good  that  I  have  always' 
tried  to  do.  It  will  be  easier  for  them 
to  afflict  me  than  induce  me  to  take  ven-  j 
geance  on  them.”  The  Ilunolstein  Cor-  j 
respondence  is  much  fuller  on  this  mel¬ 
ancholy  topic.  Marie  Antoinette  even 
transmitted  to  her  sister  the  ballads  that  j 
were  sung  in  the  streets  in  connection  ; 
with  it.  j 

In  the  Ilunolstein  Correspondence  we 
have  also  a  lettew  from  Marie  Antoinette,  j 
dated  March  24,  1787,  to  her  brother  the 
Eijijieror  Joseph,  in  which  she  remarks 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  | 
and  the  gathering  of  notables,  as  indica-  j 
tive  of  forthcoming  troubles.  In  the  De 
Conches’  collection  we  have  a  still  more 
curious  letter,  addressed  to  the  Duchess 
of  Poliguac,  at  that  time  at  Rath  for  her  J 
health,  and  which  is  especially  remarks-  ^ 
ble  as  denouncing  that  chivalrous  defence 


of  America  which  involved  France  in 
war  with  England,  cost  her*  her  navy, 
and  laid  the  seeds  of  revolution  in  France: 

“  Where  you  are  you  can,  at  least,  en¬ 
joy  the  comf<rt  of  not  hearing  talk  of 
affairs.  Although  in  the  country  of  high 
and  low  Chambers,  of  oppositions  and 
motions,  you  can  close  your  ear.s,  and  let 
people  talk.  Rut  here  it  is  a  noise  to 
stun  you,  do  what  you  will.  The  words 
opposition  and  motions  are  established 
just  as  in  the  English  parliament,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  when  one  pas.^es 
over  in  London  to  the  party  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  one  breaks  openly  with  the  monar¬ 
chy,  whilst  here  many  oppose  themselves 
to  the  wdse  and  benevolent  views  of  -the 
most  virtuous  of  masters,  and  keep  their 
appointments.  It  is,  perhajis,  more  skil¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  less  noble.  The  time  of 
illusions  is  gone  by,  and  we  are  going 
through  the  ordeal  of  cruel  experiences  ; 
we  pay  dearly  at  the  present  moment  for 
our  enthusiasm  and  infatuation  in  the 
American  war.  The  voices  of  honest 
people  are  stiffed  by  numbers  and  by 
cabal.  Questions  at  the  basis  of  subject.s 
are  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  words,  or 
of  multiplying  quarrels  among  individu¬ 
als.  The  seditious  would  rather  drag  the 
state  to  ruin  than  give  up  their  intrigues.” 
In  a  further  letter  to  the  same  amiable 
duchess,  Marie  Antoinette  speaks  in  still 
stronger  language  of  the  baseness  of  the 
opposition  in  acting  disloyally  y»  t  hold¬ 
ing  by  their  ajipointmcnts,  and  she  enu¬ 
merates,  among  others,  La  Fayette,  De 
Rroglie,  De  ISlirepoix,  De  Rrienne,  and 
others,  including  D’Estaing,  who  was 
guillotined  under  Robespierre,  after  hav¬ 
ing  basely  borne  witness  against  the 
queen. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1780,  we  find  the 
king  denouncing  the  expression  of  “  priv¬ 
ileged  classes  ”  by  the  third  order  of  the 
States-General  in  regard  to  the  other  two 
orders,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
“,Such  expressions,”  he  said,  “  were  only 
calculated  to  uphold  a  spirit  of  divi.'ion, 
which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  jirogress 
of  the  welfare  of  the  state.”  On  the 
17lh  of  June,  the  States-Oeneral  declared 
themselves  through  Sidyes,  supported 
by  Mirabeau,  the  “  National  Assembly,” 
and  on  the  27th  the  three  orders  were 
fused  into  one !  On  the  19th  of  August, 
1788,  we  find  Marie  Antoinette  acting  in 
favor  of  Necker,  yet  dreading  his  pre- 
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sumption.  “  He  requires  a  curb,”  she 
says,  writing  to  !M.  de  Mercy.  “  The 
personage  above  rno  (the  king)  is  not 
etpial  to  such,  and  I — let  what  may  be 
saitl  or  take  place — I  am  never  more  than 
second,  and,  nolwillistanding  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  first,  he  often  makes  me  feel 
it.”  liy  the.lUh  of  July,  1789,  Xecker 
ha<l  promised,  according  to  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  to  take  his  departure  in  secret  and 
without  noise.  From  this  epoch,  indeed, 
we  have  little  more  than  presumption  on 
the  one  side  and  concessions  on  the  other, 
with  occasional  staml  points  or  bursts  of 
opposition,  which  only  served  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  evil.  The  very  nighl  of  the  fall 
of  Xecker  the  French  Guard  united  with 
the  people,  and  fired  on  the  royal  Ger¬ 
man  regiment.  On  the  17th  of  July  the 
king  held  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
leaving  to  tlie  nation  the  liberty  of  nam¬ 
ing  the  ministry!  Well  might  the  Ilus- 
siau  minister  write  to  his  chancellor : 
“  It  was  an  event  that  entirely  changed 
the  position  of  allairs  and  of  the  monar¬ 
chy.”  “  A  revolution  that  would  be 
scarcely  credible  if  it  had  not  haj)peued 
before  the  eyes  of  the  living  !  ” 

Great  concessions  once  made,  little 
ones  follow  almost  insensibly.  Marie 
.\ntoiuette  writes  to  M.  do  ^lercy,  say¬ 
ing  she  had  approved  of  the  “gardes  du  i 
corps  ”  being  kept  out  of  the  capital  if  ' 
their  lU’esence  was  obnoxious  to  the  peo-  j 
pie,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  i 
undergo  any  change,  or  be  incorporated 
with  other  troops !  Concessions  did  not  j 
come  from  royalty  alone,  but  from  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy.  Madame  Kliza- 
beth  wrote  on  the  5ih  of  August,  1789  ;  j 

“  The  night  of  Tuesday  and  Wednes-  ■ 
day  the  Assembly  sat  till  twoin  the  morn- 1 
ing.  The  nobility,  with  an  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  French  heart,  renounced 
all  feudal  rights  and  the  right  of  game,  j 
Even  fish  will,  1  believe,  be  inclu<]e<l. 
The  clergy  renounced  tithes  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  the  liolding  of  more  than 
oue  ‘  benefice.’  This  act  has  been  sent 
to  the  provinces.  It  is  to  he  hoped  it 
will  put  an  end  to  the  burning  of  cha¬ 
teaux.  Seventy  have  already  been  con¬ 
sumed.  It  was  wdio  should  make  the 
most  sacrifices  :  everybody  was  magnet- 
ize«l.’; 

This  was  the  epoch  when  Louis  XVL 
was  proclaimed  “  Restorer  of  French 
Liberty.”  The  Austrian  ambassador,  M. 


I  de  Mercy,  IMarie  Antoinette’s  chief  cor- 
I  respondent  and  almost  sole  reliance,  was 
;  as  much  misled  in  regard  to  the  real  prog- 
I  ress  of  events  as  others.  On  the  IGth 
August,  1789,  he  wrote  to  the  queen  : 
“  I  foresaw  how  displeasing  the  morning 
of  Thursday  would  be  to  the  queen. 
They  wished  toconsecratethe  very  height 
of  delirium  hy  a  religious  ceremony,  and 
this  mockery  yf  piety  will  not  escape  the 
surprise  and  contempt  of  Euroj)e.  I  Jut 
it  is  as  well  that  events  should  march  in 
this  direction  :  they  will  pave  the  way 
all  the  more  surely  for  a  return.”  When, 
by  a  movement  which  has  been  attributed 
by  some  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  roy¬ 
al  family  were  forcibly  removed  from 
Versailles  to  Paris  (October  6,  1789), 
poor  ^I.  de  Mercy  made  frantic  efforts  to 
obtaiu  access  to  the  queen’s  person.  He 
describes  himself  as  endeavoring  to  pene¬ 
trate  even  into  the  ante-chambers,  but 
they  were  encumbered  with  insurgents, 
and  he  was  told  by  the  queen’s  best 
friends  that  his  presence  there  .as  Austrian 
ambassador  might  only  serve  to  compro¬ 
mise  !Marie  Antoinette.  The  latter  was, 
as  usual,  courageously  resigned  to  the 
progress  of  events.  “  If  we  could  forget 
where  we  are,  and  how  we  came  here,” 
she  wrote  the  next  day  to  ^I.  de  Mercy, 
“  wo  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  peopk?.  I  hope,  so  long  as 
bread  is  not  wanting,  that  many  things 
will  come  round  again.  I  talk  to  the 
people,  to  the  fishwives,  as  well  as  to  the 
national  guard  ;  all  give  me  their  hands, 
and  I  give  them  mine.” 

M.  de  Mercy  encouraged  her  in  these 
demonstrations.  “  That  which  my  zeal 
leads  me  to  consider  to  bo  of  the  utmost 
importance  in*the  present  crisis,”  he  says 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “  is,  that  the  national 
guard,  its  chief,  ami  the  people,  should 
have  reason  to  hold  the  queen  in  affec¬ 
tion.  A  few  acts  of  l>eneficence,  which 
shall  be  seen  to  emanate  directly  from 
your  Majesty,  would  produce  an  effect 
that  might  yet  remedy  everything.” 
Poor  queen  !  she  was  always  making 
concessions  ;  concessions  to  Louis  XV., 
when  as  a  cluld  she  came  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  declared  iNIadame  du  IJarry  to 
be  “  charming  concessions  to  the  roy¬ 
al  family  and  the  court,  in  order  to  be 
French  and  not  Austrian  ;  concessions  to 
the  king,  when  her  name  and  reputation 
were  jeopardized  by  the  infamous  trick- 
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ery  of  the  necklace  affair  ;  concessions  on 
the  purchase  of  St.  Cloud  from  the  Or¬ 
leans  family,  and  where  she  received  and 
treated  with  kindness  people  of  all  classes 
(an  act  of  condescension  denounced  by 
the  brutal  Mirabeau) ;  and  now  she  was 
to  go  on  making  concessions  to  the  mob 
and  armed  insurgents,  when  not  a  con¬ 
cession  had  ever  availed  her,  in  the  court 
or  in  the  streets,  save  to  sink  her  deejier 
and  deeper  in  that  enmity  in  which  she 
was  by  some  strange  fatality  ever  held 
W  the  majority  of  the  French  nation. 
Capefigue  himself,  an  ultra- legitimist, 
traces  all  Marie  Antoinette’s  misfortunes 
and  unpopularity  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  w'as  treated  by  her  own  friends  and 
relatives  at  court,  and  M.  de  Conches,  in 
the  preface  to  the  present  work,  upholds 
precisely  the  same  view  of  the  case. 

Marie  Antoinette’s  courage  and  self- 
reliance,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  Hunol- 
stein  Correspondence,  and  we  now  see 
corroborated  here,  never  abandoned  her. 
She  had  the  good  sense  to  see  herself 
that  M.  de  Mercy’s  presence  in  Paris  on¬ 
ly  served  to  aggravate  hostile  feelings, 
after  the  events  of  Versailles,  and  she 
wrote  to  him  not  to  come  to  Paris,  add¬ 
ing  also  that  she  had  still  hopes,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  wicked  acts  that  were  being 
committed,  of  being  able  to  bring  round 
the  wiser  and  more  honest  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  people !  Madame 
Elizabeth  also  relates,  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  same  epoch,  that  when  the  royal 
family  reached  the  gates  of  Paris,  M.  liail- 
ly  was  there  to  welcome  them.  The  king 
replied  that  he  should  always  see  himself 
with  pleasure  and  confidence  in  his  goo<l 
city  of  Paris.  M.  liaillt  repeated  the 
king’s  words  to  the  people,  but  omitted 
the  word  “  confidence.”  The  queen  call¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  fact,  when  he  clev¬ 
erly  remarked,  “  Messieurs,  you  are  much 
happier  than  if  I  had  not  made  a  mistake.” 
This  in  allusion  to  the  queen’s  calling  his 
attention  to  it,  and  the  populace  shouted, 
“  Vive  le  Roi !  la  Reine !  ct  nous  tons !  ” 
The  last  alone  was  sufficiently  indicative 
of  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
first. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
of  all  the  letters  which  lielong  to  this 
epoch  is  one  written  bv  the  Russian 
minister.  He  declares  that  La  Favette 
exposed  to  the  king  the  Duke  o^^  Or¬ 
leans'  gpiilty  connivance  in  the  revolu¬ 


tions  of  Pans  and  Versailles,  and  that 
the  duke,  in  return,  exhibited  papers 
compromising  the  ever  calumniated 
Mane  Antoinette  in  a  conspiracy,  in  con¬ 
junction  W’ith  the  other  princes,  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  England.  He  did  not,  at  the 
same  time,  deny  his  own  culpability  1 

The  king  and  the  (pieen  were  now 
q^uasi-prisoners  in  Paris,  relying  upon 
time,  patience,  and  confidence  in  those 
around  them,  to  bring  about  a  change  ; 
but  the  Parisians  would  not  have  it  so. 
The  movement  of  the  fanatics  was  kept 
up  by  an  abominable  license  of  the  press, 
which  never  ceased  to  send  forth  libels 
which  M.  de  Mercy  justly  denounced  as 
dishonoring  the  nation  in  the  face  of 
Europe  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  an 
equally  vile  and  disgraceful  system  of 
exciting  and  keeping  alive  suspicions  and 
troubles,  with  no  other  foundation  than 
the  corrupt  motives  of  their  inventors. 
We  find  M.  de  Mercy,  for  example,  busy 
in  officially  correcting  the  false  report  of 
Marie  Antoinette  having  dispatched 
“  millions  ”  to  Austria ;  then  we  find 
Marie  Antoinette  writing  to  M.  de 
Mercy  about  a  gendarme  in  his  service, 
who,  it  was  reported,  had  boasted  that 
another  revolution  —  that  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  —  would  soon  set  the  royal  family 
at  liberty.  To  which  M.  de  Mercy  re¬ 
plies  that  he  has  no  gendarme  in  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Next,  M.  de  Mercy  writes  that 
the  belief  is  current  in  Paris  that  the 
king  has  given  up  his  usual  habits  of 
walking  and  shooting,  only  to  make  his 
captivity  more  glaring,  and  to  excite  the 
provinces  against  the  capital ! 

Madame  Elizabeth  was  subjected  to 
the  same  system  of  surveillance  as  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family.  “  Do  you  re¬ 
member  Croisard,  the  son  of  iny  sister’s 
woman  of  the  wardrobe  ?”  she  writes  to 
Madame  de  llombelles.  “  Well,  he  is 
now  attached  to  my  steps  in  quality  of 
captain.  I  say  attached,  for  they  do  not 
leave  us  any  more  than  the  shadow  does 
the  body.  Do  not  fancy  that  it  annoys 
me.  As  my  walks  are  little  varietl,  it  is 
all  one  to  me.  I  w’alk,  however,  as 
much  as  I  can ;  this  morning  I  walked  a 
whole  hour.”  When  complimented  by 
her  dear  “  Bombe,”  as  she  calls  her,  on 
her  courage,  she  replied,  “  I  assure  you 
it  is  far  less  than  people  think.  I  think 
it  requires  very  little  to  support  that 
which  one  cannot  prevent,  and  that  is 
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my  history.”  On  another  occasion,  al- 1 
hiding  to  the  death  of  a  mutual  friend, 
she  says :  “  I  think  she  must  be  very , 
happy,  although  I  do  not  envy  her  fate. 
As  I  have  always  been  very  curious,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  end  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion  !” 

Marie  Antoinette  wTOte  to  her  brother 
Joseph  a  letter,  which  appears  in  the 
Ilunolstein  collection,  under  date  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1790  (and  which  the  emperor  ^ 
never  read,  for  he  died  on  the  20th  of  j 
the  same  month),  expressing  her  inten-  j 
tion  to  open  negotiations  with  Mirabeau, 
“  whose  immorality  fills  her  with  hor¬ 
ror,”  and  detailing  the  difficulties  that  lay 
in  the  way  of  such  a  proceeding.  In  the 
De  Conches  collection  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  letter  from  the  queen,  the  date  of 
which  is  doubtful,  but  supposed  to  be 
Anril  22,  1790,  to  Baron  Flaschanden, 
asKing  him  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  > 
man,  at  once  clever,  skilful,  and  faithful, 

“  whom  we  can  make  use  of  to  captivate 
or  destroy  the  monster.”  This  Flas¬ 
chanden  was  a  very  active  agent  of  the 
royal  family  in  Germany  the  whole  time  | 
of  the  revolution.  M.  de  Conches  says  j 
he  is  in  possession  of  two  volumes  of  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  him  by  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVIIL,  the 
Comte  d’ Artois,  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde. 

The  judgment  of  Madame  Elizabeth 
appears,  like  that  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  vacillat¬ 
ing  opinions  of  the  king.  “  We  let 
everything  be  done,”  she  says  in  one  of 
her  letters ;  “  and  w’hat  is  w’orse  is,  that 
we  persuade  every  one  that  we  are  not 
annoyed  at  what  is  going  on.  M.  de  la 
Fayette  is  justly  called  dictator,  for  the 
result  of  this  beautiful  love  for  the  king 
will  be  to  make  an  imbecile  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  to  give  him  a  Mentor.”  Again, 
in  anotljcr  letter,  she  says:  “You  are 
afraid  of  civil  w’ar  ;  I,  I  admit  to  you, 
look  upon  such  as  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  I  believe  it  exists,  because, 
whenever  a  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  | 
parties,  and  that  the  weaker  party  only  ; 
obtains  permission  to  live  on  condition  I 
of  allowing  itself  to  be  despoiled,  it  is  j 
impossible  but  that  I  should  call  that 
civil  war.  Further,  anarchy  will  never 
cease  without  -it,  and  I  think  that  the  I 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  blood 
there  will  be  spilt.  Such  are  my  prin- 1 


ciples.  They  may  be  wrong ;  but  if  I 
were  king,  they  should  be  my  guide, 
and  perchance  I  should  avoid  many  mis¬ 
fortunes.” 

A  letter  from  Marie  Antoinette’s 
brother,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  gives  the  key  to 
many  of  the  queen’s  letters  preserved 
both  in  this  and  in  the  Ilunolstein  col¬ 
lection.  The  emperor  expresses  his 
earnest  wish  to  be  useful  in  the  crisis, 
but  he  does  not  see  his  way,  for  he  does 
not  know  what  the  wishes  or  intentions 
of  the  French  court  are,  nor  does  he 
know  who  are  real  friends  from  those 
who  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
particularly  seeks  for  information  upon 
these  points.  At  this  epoch  the  French 
court  had,  indeed,  no  policy  save  that 
of  concession,  conciliation,  patience,  and 
confidence,  all  of  which  were  more  and 
more  abused  every  day.  M.  de  Mercy 
called  them  “  councils  of  patience,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  peace,”  but  their  wisdom  may 
well  be  doubted.  Madame  Elizabeth 
saw  the  crisis  in  a  clearer  light.  At  this 
epoch  the  provinces  of  the  south,  of  the 
east,  and  of  the  west,  were  still  loyal, 
and  might  have  been  brought  to  act 
agaiust  the  insurgent  capital ;  whether 
the  progress  of  civilization  would  have 
been  benefited  or  otherwise  by  such  a 
civil  war,  will  be  a  matter  of  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  The  ever  turbulent 
Marseilles  was  an  exception,  but  if  there 
the  national  guard  invested  the  forts,  at 
Ntmes  and  Montauban  they  were  exer¬ 
cising  reprisals  on  the  “  Patriots.”  In 
the  mean  time,  in  Paris,  as  Madame 
Elizabeth  concisely  puts  it,  the  assembly 
was  depriving  the  king  of  the  right  of 
making  either  peace  or  war,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  depriving  him  of  the  right 
of  wearing  a  crown,  for  that  was  about 
all  that  remained  to  him.  The  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  great  powers  at  such  a  crisis 
was  never  more  glaringly  manifested 
than  in  a  letter  of  the  Russian  chancel¬ 
lor’s  of  this  epoch  :  not  a  word  even  of 
sympathy  for  the  royal  family,  but  M. 
de  Sitnolin  must  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  to  arm  itself  against  England  ; 
the  only  regrets  are  that  Mirabeau,  who 
was  most  to  be  dejiended  upon,  (as  open 
to  bribery?)  was  unwell! 

The  letters  of  affectionate  attachment, 
and  of  willingness  to  do  all  in  his  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
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scarcely  justify  the  irritation  shown  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  animadverted  upon 
in  our  notice  of  the  Ilunolstein  Corre¬ 
spondence,  at  his  non-inteiference.  But 
we  must  rememlter  that  the  persons  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  children  were 
at  that  moment  subjected  to  constraint 
and  violence,  and  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
queen  should  call  for  succor  to  her  im¬ 
perial  brother.  Marie  Antoinette’s  last 
ho|>es  of  “  captivating  or  destroying  the 
monster”  Mirabeau  had  met  with  utter 
discomfiture,  and  nothing  remained  but 
evasion  or  help  from  Avithout.  But  it 
Avas  impossible  to  get  the  king  to  move. 
Madame  Elizabeth  alludes  several  times 
in  her  letters  to  the  Avant  of  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  which  she  calls 
“  numbness  of  the  extremities.”  In  one, 
she  says  :  “  I  have  seen  the  handsome 
man  ;  he  is  rather  in  despair.  Ills  patient 
has  still  that  numbness  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  he  is  afraid  that  it  Avill  extend 
itself  to  the  joints,  till  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  chance  of  remedy.”  In  another, 
she  says:  “The  master  of  the  place  is 
more  unreasonable  than  ever.  His  cred¬ 
itors  persecute  him,  and  aamII  finish  by 
making  bis  friends  die  Avith  grief.  But 
nothing  can  induce  him  to  part  AA’ith  his 
own.  Purchasers  jtresent  themselves  on 
all  sides,  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  What 
will  you  ?  He  must  Ije  left  for  Avhat  he 
is ;  Ave  must  not  be  anxious  about  him, 
but  pray  to  Providence  to  be  wi.ser 
towards  him  than  he  is  to  himself.”  It 
is  manifest  by  her  correspondence,  that 
this  clever  princess  never  knew  of  the 
.abortive  attempts  made  to  conciliate  ]\Ii- 
ral>eau — the  secret  was  AA’ell  kept  at 
court.  A  memoir  of  M.  de  Calonne’s, 
addressed  to  the  Count  de  Cobenzl,  and 
explan.atory  of  the  views  .and  proceedings 
of  the  prince’s  brothers  to  Louis  XVI., 
contains  the  most  statesman-like  views 
of  the  crisis  contained  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  as  far  as  it  goes.  M.  de  Calonne 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  they  may  wiile,  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  were  not  inclined 
to  leave  Paris.  This  not  so  much  for 
want  of  resolution  as  from  j)rinciple. 
They  had  been  deceived  by  La  Fayette 
into  a  belief  that,  by  remaining,  the  king 
would  soon  be  enabled  to  resume  in  Paris 


I  itself,  and  through  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  the 
free  use  of  suflicient  authority  to  dissolve 
the  existing  Assembly,  to  establish  an¬ 
other  better  organized,  and  to  give  to 
the  state  a  good  constitution  and  perfect 
tranquillity,  without  violence,  Avilhout 
commotion,  and  without  any  eftusion  of 
blood.  The  constitutional  party,  as  well 
as  the  Jacobites,  Avere  apprehensive  as 
to  the  state  of  the  provinces,  as  to  the 
action  of  the  princes,  and  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  up  by  the  emperor  in  Bra¬ 
bant.  All  they  sought  for  was  to  gain 
time.  They  said  to*the  king  and  queen, 
“  Your  lives  are  in  peril  if  the  least  move¬ 
ment  takes  jtlace,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  princess  or  of  the  Austrians.  But 
if  you  stop  AA'here  you  are,  and  paralyze 
absolutely  the  one  and  the  other,  you 
sh.all  soon  obtain  all  that  you  wish  for.” 
La  Fayette  lent  himself  to  this  deceptive 
Jacobite  policy,  tbe  effects  of  which  are 
manifest  in  many  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
letters  of  the  epoch.  M.  de  Calonne 
justly  concluded,  in  the  face  of  sncli  a 
state  of  things,  that  to  defer  action  :iny 
longer  Avould  be  to  lose  all — the  throne 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  peace  to  Kuro|»c. 
But  that  to  leave  the  king  and  queen 
where  they  were,  Avould  be  to  bring 
.about  their  death,  and  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  interfering  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  AA'as  with  such  a  force  us 
should  render  Paris  responsible  for  every 
insult  oflered  to  its  sovereigns.  Events 
moved,  however,  with  greater  rapidity 
than  projects,  and  the  first  volume  of 
this  remarkable  correspondence  closes 
with  a  letter  from  Mane  Antoinette  to 
M.  de  Mercy,  in  which  she  explains  all 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  flight, 
Avith  M.  de  Bonille  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  west — troops  that  he  could 
not  depend  upon,  as  was  shown  at  Va- 
rennes — and  that  the  place  of  refuge  ile- 
termined  upon  Avas  Monfmedy,  a  sm.all 
stronghold  only  a  league  from  Metz.  If 
obliged  to  quit  that  frontier  fortress,  they 
could  withdraw  “with  their  troops”  by 
Alsatia  upon  Switzerland.  It  will  be 
I  curious  to  compare  Marie  Antoinette’s 
and  the  clever  Elizabeth’s  account  of  the 
flight  Avith  those  transmitted  to  us  by 
'  the  misentble  Petion,  or  sketched  by  the 
{  graphic  Dumas. 
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Waitmlniter  Rerlew, 

MODERN  PHASES  OF  JURISPRUDENCE 
IN  ENGLAND.* 

TriBUK  are  few  departments  of  knowl- 
ed<ife  which  e.vhihit  so  glaring  a  contrast 
between  the  interest  they  generally 
arouse  and  their  intrinsic  practical  im¬ 
portance  as  jurisprudence.  Associated, 
as  it  has  truly  been  observed,  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  most  rigid  ami  demon¬ 
strative  sciences,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  glowing  fields  of  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  politics,  this  one  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge  might  have  been  expected  to  at- 
lrat!t  to  itself  the  acutest  and  most 
aspiring  intellects  of  every  age,  and 
from  tliem  to  have  shed  a  refiected  light 
on  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  whole  community.  It  might  at  least 
have  been  anticipated  that  few  at  any 
time  would  have  ventured  to  approach 
the  profession  of  the  art  of  law,  none 
would  have  attained  to  celebrity  in  that 
profession  but  such  as,  having  drunk 
deep  of  the  wells  of  general  jurispru¬ 
dence,  had  learned  to  distinguish  the 
question  what  law  must  be,  from  the 
ulterior  questions  what  law  at  any  time 
or  place  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

That  the  very  opposite  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  not  unreasonable  anticipa¬ 
tion  has  always  been  the  case  in  England 
is  sufficiently  notorious.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this 
anomaly,  though  it  were  not  difficult  to 
bring  them  under  more  general  causes 
which  have  operatetl  unfavorably  in  the 
development  of  civilization  in  England. 
It  is  sufficient  to  record  the  circumstance 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  .Jeremy  llentham, 
no  single  writer  ap|K*ared  in  England 
professing,  or,  in  fict,  disclosing  the 
most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  jurisprudence.  Superstition, 
tradition,  prejudice  against  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  not  home-made,  and  the  nar¬ 
rowest  view  of  self-interest  on  tlie  part 
of  practitioners,  have  each  contributed 
their  share  of  malign  and  blighting  in- 
lliience.  The  study  of  law  in  England — 


•  Torture*  on  Jurhprvdencf.  By  tlie  late  John 
Aiwin.  Three  Volumea.  London.  1803. 

Ancient'  Law.  By  IIknrt  ScifMfR  Maine. 
Second  Edition.  London.  1863. 

A  General  Viett  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  J.  F.  Stephen.  London.  1863. 


that  is,  of  an  indigesta  moles  of  cases, 
decisions,  statutes,  rules  of  pleading  and 
of  evidence,  complicated  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  species  of  technicality  and  anoma¬ 
lous  monstrosity — was  deservedly  aban¬ 
doned  to  its  mystics  and  devotees.  The 
science  of  law,  no  longer  identical  with 
the  idea  of  a  liberal  and  ennobling  study, 
became  suggestive  of  all  that  was  re¬ 
pulsive  to  a  cultivated  taste,  of  all  th.at 
w.as  insufferably  dull,  quibbling,  and  ob¬ 
scure. 

■  The  warmest  of  Hentham’s  admirers 
will  be  among  the  first  to  attribute  his 
appearance,  and  the  enormous  weight 
which  his  principles  are  noiselessly  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  in  England,  to  a  lar;;e  nuiif- 
ber  of  general  causes  operating  through 
a  long  space  of  time.  The  phenomenon 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
liberalism  in  England  and  Europe,  'fhe 
very  recoil  from  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  so  favorable  to  the 
aggressions  of  monarchy  and  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  legal  abuses,  disposed  the 
p(»ptilar  ear  for  the  counsels  of  a  cutting 
and  unflinching  reformer.  While  the 
foremost  intellects  of  the  time,  turning 
no  senseless  eye  or  cold  heart  to  the 
mighty  questions  with  which  continental 
nations  were  being  brought  face  to  face, 
were  willing  to  accept  the  gencalship 
of  one  who  could  lead  on  his  followers 
in  the  might  of  a  great  principle — that 
of  Utility — which  alone  seemed  sufficient 
to  solve,  to  reconcile,  to  reconstruct.  It 
is  the  least  proof  of  lientham’s  extraor- 
ilinary  inffnence,  that  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  specific  suggestions  for 
law  reform  have  one  by  one  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  teetli  of  the 
most  virulent  and  numerous  opposition. 
Oilier  parts  are  now  being  advocateil, 
and  no  doubt  will  soon  become  law  ; 
but  it  is  most  of  all  the  methods,  the 
system,  the  language,  the  inimit.ibic 
sagacity  for  definition  and  separation 
which  preeminently  distingitished  IJeii- 
tham's  tnind,  that  have  reall}  atid  per¬ 
manently  itilluenced  the  pr.-gress  of 
jurisprudence  in  this  country.  It  would 
not  be  an  itiefficient  test  of  the  reality 
and  value  of  Iletitham’s  itifiuettee,  to 
compare  the  general  character  of  the 
volumes  to  which  attention  is  drawtt  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  with  that  of  any 
law-book  soever  which  appearetl  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
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Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  law  subjected  to  those  rigid 
processes  of  ratiocination  from  which 
alone  in  any  science  progress  can  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  We  see  prevailing  terms  and 
raetliods  of  classification  unhesitatingly 
challenged  ;  we  see  legal  nomenclature 
laboriously  ascertained  and  rigorously 
defined  ;  we  see,  in  a  word,  order 
emerging  from  chaos,  light  from  ob¬ 
scurity,  while  around  are  strewn  the 
disjecta  membra  of  exploded  cant  and 
dethroned  traditions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
more  carefully  some  of  the  leading  theo¬ 
ries  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
successors  of  Bentham,  and  which  arc 
likely  to  form  the  starting-points  of  all 
future  investigations. 

It  will  not  be  regretted  by  any  man 
not  ignorant  of  the  chief  pitfalls  and 
mazes  besetting  every  science,  that  Mr. 
Austin’s  lectures  on  the  “  Province  of 
J  urisprudence  ”  form  the  most  complete 
and  finished  portion  of  all  his  published 
works.  It  is  the  result  of  no  small  men¬ 
tal  application  and  thought  to  learn  that 
the  law  of  a  given  political  community 
is  none  the  less  law  because  its  ends  and 
aims  are  manifestly  immoral,  and  is  none 
the  less  law  because  it  very  imperfectly 
carries  out  even  such  general  aims  as  it 
proposes  to  itself.  It  is  important  to 
mark  off  by  a  sharp  line  of  dcmarkation 
the  province  of  jurisprudence  from  the 
kindred  regions  occupied  by  ethics  or 
deontology  on  the  one  hand  and  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  Jurisprudence  is 
simply  and  exclusively  the  science  of 
positive  law,  the  science  which  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  phenomena  of  law  as  it 
is  found  to  be  in  a  political  community 
as  such.  Given  a  political  community, 
there  is  in  that  community  an  existing 
body  of  law  providing  for  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  either  positively  by  injunction,  or 
negatively  by  silence,  certain  rights,  du¬ 
ties,  persons,  and  things  necessarily 
found  in  every  such  community.  The 
ends  contemplated  by  the  laws  may  be 
characterized  by  every  degree  of  expe¬ 
diency  and  morality ;  the  ends  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  laws  may  be  conceived 
and  attempted  with  every  possible  vari¬ 
ation  of  exactness  and  felicity ;  but  in 
every  case  such  laws  none  the  less  exist, 
and  the  classification  of  them,  as  they  arc 
found  to  be,  together  with  the  classifi¬ 


cation  of  the  several  subjects  and  objects 
with  which  they  are  conversant,  forms 
the  appropriate  province  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Stephen  discusses 
in  one  passage  the  relation  of  the  jurist 
to  the  legislator,  and  also  meets  an  ob¬ 
vious  objection  to  the  position  that  law 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  science,  being,  as 
it  is,  the  mere  creature  of  the  sovereign 
will,  and  so  fluctuating  and  variable  as 
that  will.  lie  observes  that  a  law  might 
be  proposed  enacting  that  the  third 
chilu  in  every  family  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  hung,  and  that  this  would  be  as 
much  law  as  any  other  law,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true  on  the  principle  stated 
above.  But,  as  Mr.  Stephen  intimates, 
though  the  law  may  be  arbitrary  to  the 
last  degree  in  its  origin,  yet  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  stringently  limited  on  all  sides 
by  place,  duration,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  jurist  to  estimate  the 
probable  influence  of  all  these  causes  in 
the  operation  of  a  law  and  report  upon 
them  for  the  information  of  the  legisla¬ 
tor  ;  or  the  province  of  the  jurist,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  legislator, 
may  be  taken  to  be  (1)  To  state  and  ar¬ 
range  existing  social  phenomena  as  sub¬ 
jects  or  objects  of  law  ;  (2)  To  exhibit 
and  distribute  all  existing  laws,  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  limits  of  their  possible  modern 
application ;  (3)  To  deduce  and  report 
larticular  consequences  of  new  proposed 
aws,  taking  into  account  all  current 
facts  likely  to  affect  their  operation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  province  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  such  the  field  within 
which  the  labors  of  the  jurist  are  appro¬ 
priately  confined.  Closely  connected 
with  this  investigation  is  the  strict  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word  “  law,”  and  also  the 
historical  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  all 
law  properly  so  named.  “  A  law,” 
strictly  so  called,  is  defined  to  be  a 
species  of  command  proceeding  from 
a  competent  and  determinate  authority, 
and  enjoining  or  forbidding  a  particu¬ 
lar  course  of  conduct.  Where  the 
authority  whence  the  “  law  ”  emanates 
is  that  of  a  political  superior,  the  law 
is  called  a  “  positive  ”  law,  and 
then  and  then  only  is  the  appropri¬ 
ate  object  of  the  science  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.  Thus,  a  positive  law  is  not  the 
law  of  God,  albeit  it  may  accidentally 
coincide  theiewith.  A  positive  law  is 
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not  a  moral  rule,  a  maxim  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  an  exceri)t  of  the  code  of  honor, 
albeit  it  may  oy  accident  be  worded 
identically  the  same  as  each  of  these. 
Still  less  is  a  positive  law,  or  any  other 
law  properly  so  called,  to  be  confounded 
with  those  numerous  uses  of  the  same 
term  which  analogy  or  metaphor  has 
irregularly  superinduced.  There  is  no 
more  interesting  exhibition  of  the  flux 
and  plasticity  of  language,  nor  any  bet¬ 
ter  instance  in  terrorem  of  the  practical 
evils  of  an  unscientific  dialect,  than  the 
wide-spread  use  and  abuse  of  the  word 
“  law.” 

It  has  been  a  favorite  and  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  of  speculation,  or  perhaps  more 
truly  of  conjecture  :  What  is  the  histor¬ 
ical  origin  of  law  as  it  is  found  to  exist  ? 
Must  we  be  content,  w’ith  the  early 
Iloinan  writers,  to  picfure  to  ourselves 
an  unverifiable  condition  of  the  human 
race,  and  by  a  lengthened  train  of  alter¬ 
nate  hypothesis  and  deduction  gradually 
from  airy  nothings  elaborate  a  mighty 
fabric  of  law  ? 

This  might  well  satisfy  Blackstone, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  too  nauseous  for 
Locke ;  and  even  the  celebrated  investi¬ 
gations  of  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and 
Rentham  on  this  subject  are  rightly  af¬ 
filiated  to  this  time -honored  solution. 
Whether,  man  being  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  variations  of  climate,  accident, 
or  place  determined  for  each  nation  the 
customs  it  adopted,  and  these  customs 
in  every  case  became  crystallized  into 
law  ;  or  whether  the  individuals  of  each 
nation  combined  after  some  primitive 
fashion  and  determined  that  certain 
rules  were  more  expedient  than  others 
for  the  common  weal,  and  that  such 
rules  should  be  enforced  as  law  by  all 
against  each — the  theory  in  each  case  is 
little  else  than  a  reproduction  of  the 
imaginary  hypothesis  so  conclusively 
sufficing  to  the  Roman  mind.  The 
times  in  which  a  science  can  be  built 
upon  a  conjectural  foundation  have  pass¬ 
ed  away,  and  we  at  last  have,  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Maine,  a  bond  fide  attempt, 
on  the  soundest  inductive  principles,  to 
investigate  the  actual  phenomena  of 
early  law.  The  very  methods  he  pro¬ 
poses  are  radiant  with  a  fuller  promise. 
He  reminds  us  of  three  existing  sources 
of  real  information  on  the  facts  in  issue, 
sufficient  mutually  to  supplement,  cor- 
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rect,  and  substantiate  each  other — “  ac¬ 
counts  by  contemporary  observers  of 
civilizations  less  advanced  than  our  own, 
the  records  which  particular  races  have 
reserved  concerning  their  primitive 
istory,  and  ancient  law.”  By  strictly 
philosophical  use  of  such  data  as  we 
possess  under  each  of  those  heads,  Mr. 
Maine  arrives  qt  some  very  important 
and  novel  conclusions. 

It  will  suffice,  first,  to  indicate  the 
general  theory  of  primitive  life  which 
he  enunciates,  and  then  to  glance  at  his 
particular  account  of  early  law  under 
the  heads  of  Property  and  Contract. 

(p.  16.) 

The  key  which  Mr.  Maine’s  researches 
have  supplied  him  with  for  the  purpose 
of  unlocking  the  treasure-house  of  prim¬ 
itive  law  is  the  theory  of  patriarchal  or 
family  life.  This  theory  is  enunciated 
on  the  authority  of  the  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  the  earliest  Roman  writers 
as  to  what  existed  among  themselves, 
of  the  familiar  phenomena  of  every 
Grecian  community,  of  the  early  cus¬ 
toms  of  Germany,  ^-lavonia,  and  Rus¬ 
sia;  and,  lastly,  of  the  modern  habits 
prevalent  among  the  remoter  Aryan 
communities  of  the  villages  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  The  theory  derives  further  sup¬ 
port  from  the  very  structure  of  many 
systems  of  archaic  law  preserved  to 
these  times,  and  has  all  the  moral  ad¬ 
vantages  in  its  favor  of  being  probable 
and  plausible  as  a  deduction  from  the 
known  qualities  of  human  nature.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  original  unit  of  society 
was  not  the  individual,  but  the  family  ; 
that  every  family  was  a  distinct  and  in¬ 
dependent  political  community,  of  which 
the  form  ot  government  was  an  absolute 
and  irresponsible  despotism ;  and  that 
all  more  complex  communities  have  been 
slowly  formed  by  an  ever-increasing  ag¬ 
gregation  of  these  simple  and  isolated 
elements.  To  this  purpose  of  aggrega¬ 
tion,  the  fiction  of  legal  adoption,  and 
the  local  necessities  of  combination  for 
defence  and  pacific  cooperation  have 
constantly  contributed.  Early  law  bears 
on  its  surface  the  most  marked  reference 
to  these  early  conditions.  “  It  is  scanty 
because  it  is  supplemented  by  the  des¬ 
potic  commands  of  the  heads  of  house¬ 
holds.  It  is  ceremonious  because  the 
transactions  to  which  it  pays  regard  re¬ 
semble  international  concerns  much  more 
12 
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than  the  quick  play  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  individuals ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
corporations  never  die,  primitive  law 
considers  the  entities  with  which  it  deals 
as  perpetual  and  inextinguishable.”  It 
is  remarkable  that  our  own  law  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  half-blood  from  in¬ 
heritance  bore  an  undoubted  relation  to 
that  view  of  inheritance  and  property 
which  involved  the  strictest  possible  en¬ 
tail  from  father  to  son.  Even  on  this 
view,  the  only  reasonable  exclusion  was 
that  of  a  brother  who  had  a  different 
father,  as  was  the  custom  in  Normandy 
— no  doubt  the  source  of  our  anomalous 
extension  of  the  same  rule. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many 
chambers  of  mysteries  long  inaccessi¬ 
ble  this  master  -  key  serves  to  unlock. 
Let  it  be  tried  on  the  early  law  of  prop¬ 
erty.  On  this  theory,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  earliest  form  of  estate  w'as  joint  pro- 
rietorship,  or  rather  an  equitable  estate 
eld  by  the  father  of  a  family  in  trust 
for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 
This  is  still  found  to  be  tbe  custom  in 
the  Hindoo  village  communities ;  and 
though  a  partition  can  be  called  for,  as 
^  a  matter  of  fact  a  partition  rarely  takes 
place,  though  of  course  a  village  com¬ 
munity,  by  the  process  of  adoption  and 
similar  fictions,  has  far  other  limits  than 
the  family  of  old. 

It  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  similar 
village  organizations  have  existed  in 
Russia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  types  of  ownership  to  that  under 
consideration  are  observable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  in  Servia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia. 
These  different  examples  present  every 
variety  of  ingenuity  in  providing  for  the 
partition  of  the  land  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  produce.  But  they  all  point 
uniformly  to  a  remote  antiquity,  when 
each  family  w’as  an  imperuim  in  imperio^ 
and  the  notions  of  individual  proprietor¬ 
ship,  still  more  of  sale  or  conveyance, 
were  entirely  alien  to  the  prevailing  hab¬ 
its  of  thought.  The  history  of  real 
property  law  is  that  of  the  progress  of 
these  later  conceptions.  As  society  ad¬ 
vances,  individual  prowess,  merit,  or 
accidental  success  and  “  selection,”  rec¬ 
ommend  the  individual  to  the  more  solic¬ 
itous  and  peculiar  care  of  society.  New 
forms  of  property  arise  with  the  advance 
of  arts  and  industry,  and  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  individual  attaches  securely 


to  the  new  forms.  The  older  forms  of 
property  are  gradually  assimilated  in 
their  legal  treatment  to  the  more  recent 
descriptions,  and  step  by  step  the  great 
change  is  effected,  exemplified  in  Roman 
law  by  the  identification  of  res  nee  man- 
dpi  and  res  mandpi,  and,  in  English 
law,  by  the  recognition  of  vested  estates 
of  inheritance  of  every  degree  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  personal  property. 

Next,  as  to  the  law  of  contract,  the 
same  theory  will  be  found  etpially  ser¬ 
viceable,  as  it  seems  to  derive  from  history 
a  no  less  forcible  confirmation.  It  is  Mr. 
Maine’s  belief,  and  it  accords  with  the 
result  of  all  the  ablest  speculations  on 
the  history  of  morals,  that  the  latest 
achievement  made  by  a  nation  in  the 
field  of  moral  conceptions  is  a  regard  for 
the  virtue  of  truth.  Very  primitive  races 
are  destitute  of  it  altogether.  Glimmer¬ 
ings  of  the  notion  become  manifest  in 
the  course  of  their  self- emancipating 
struggle.  But  perhaps  no  single  nation 
has  yet  reached  such  an  acme  of  moral 
elevation  as  to  exhibit  among  the  larger 
portion  of  the  community  an  efficient 
and  practical  reverence  for  that  quality. 
The  earliest  forms  of  legal  contracts  make 
neither  provision  for  it  nor  reference  to 
it.  The  vigorous  words  of  Mr.  Maine 
can  scarcely  be  abbreviated  without  loss. 
“  That  which  the  law  arms  with  its 
sanctions  is  not  a  promise,  but  a  promise 
accompanied  with  a  solemn  ceremony. 
Not  only  are  the  formalities  of  e<pial 
importance  with  the  promise  itself,  but 
they  are,  if  anything,  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  that  <lelicate  analysis 
which  mature  jurisprudence  applies  to 
the  conditions  of  mind  under  which  a 
particular  verbal  assent  is  given  ap¬ 
pears,  in  ancient  law,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  words  and  ge.stures  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  performance.  No  pledge  is  en¬ 
forced  if  a  single  form  be  omitted  or 
mispKaced  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
forms  can  be  shown  to  have  been  accu¬ 
rately  proceeded  with,  it  is  of  no  avail 
to  plead  that  the  promise  was  made 
under  duress  or  deception.  The  patri¬ 
archal  theory  serves  at  once  to  illus¬ 
trate,  and  in  some  measure  explain,  this 
seeming  atiomaly.  Members  of  a  family 
could  not  contract  with  each  other ; 
every  primitive  contract  was  negotiated 
by  two  heads  of  families  on  behalf  of 
all  the  members  of  their  respective  fam- 
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iliea.  They  resembled  modern  treaties 
between  independent  political  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  laboring  effort  to  enhance 
their  obligation  by  inventing  factitious 
ceremonials  and  multiplying  the  accom¬ 
panying  words  and  acts,  only  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  lurking  distrust  that  attended 
them,  and  the  confessed  absence  of  all 
moral  motives  operating  on  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  obligee.”  The  history  of 
the  law  of  contracts  is  that  of  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  external*  ceremonial, 
“  until  slowly  but  most  distinctly  the 
mental  engagement  isolates  itself  amid 
the  technicalities,  and  gradually  becomes 
the  sole  ingredient  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  jurisconsult  is  concentrated.” 
This  epoch  w’ill  coincide  with  that  cor 
responding  one  in  the  annals  of  real 
property  law,  in  which  the  individual 
citizen  has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  all  the  rights  and  duties  formerly  de¬ 
volving  on  the  paterfamilias  alone. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  these  inter¬ 
esting  investigations  do  not  form,  or 
profess  to  form,  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  proposed.  In  truth,  they 
do  little  more  than  state  it  in  soraew’hat 
preciser  terms,  and,  to  employ  a  mathe¬ 
matical  figure,  determine  the  number 
and  situation  of  the  unknown  roots.  Hut 
the  ultimate  and  abstruser  inquiry  as  to 
the  actual  circumstances,  physical  and 
mental,  which  attended  the  progress  of 
law  from  its  earliest  conception  as  the 
prompting  (say)  of  an  instinctive  neces¬ 
sity  to  its  regulated  publication  as  a  body 
of  formal  rules,  remains  still,  and,  until 
history  and  metaphysics  have  advanced 
far  beyond  their  present  boundaries,  will 
remain,  insoluble.  Mr.  Maine  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  by  telling  us  what  w'e 
know  and  what  w'e  know  not.  The 
general  error  of  all  previous  investiga¬ 
tions  has  been  to  parade  a  knowledge 
of  wdiat  we  knew  not,  to  ignore  what 
was  in  our  power  to  know. 

Such,  then,  being  some  of  the  cogniz¬ 
able  steps  in  the  development  of  early 
law,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  further  in¬ 
terest  to  inquire  what  are  the  chief  in¬ 
struments  and  methods  in  most  familiar 
use  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  primitive 
law  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
the  society  for  which  it  was  made.  It 
is  manifest  that  law  ex  vi  termini  bein^ 
an  unchangeable  and  uniform  rule,  and 


social  circumstances  being  subject  to  in¬ 
cessant  flux  and  variation,  of  which  the 
individual  members  of  the  society  are 
themselves  unable  from  hour  to  hour  to 
comprehend  the  measure  and  scope,  there 
is  a  constantly  varying  amount  of  adap¬ 
tation  between  the  law  and  the  society 
for  which  it  exists.  In  a  progressive 
society,  the  law  will  seem  to  be  ever  lag¬ 
ging  more  and  more  behind  the  spirit 
and  the  moral  feelings  of  the  age,  and 
the  conflict  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
the  old  and  the  new,  resulting  in  occa¬ 
sional  instances  of  glaring  injustice  or 
outrageous  absurdity,  will  from  time  to 
time  urge  tipon  even  the  most  sluggish 
and  unthinking  the  cogent  necessity  of 
law  reform.  The  method  of  eftecting 
this  object  most  familiar  to  our  times, 
and  most  reasonable  and  efficient  in  it¬ 
self,  is  repeal  and  legislation.  But  it 
would  be  a  grave  historical  error  to  im¬ 
pute  to  ruder  ages  a  course  of  thought 
so  habitual  to  an  exceptionally  skeptical, 
and  therefore  progressive,  state  of  socie¬ 
ty.  In  other  times  the  prevailing  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  fearfulness  and  supersti¬ 
tion  begotten  thereby,  made  men  crouch 
under  the  safe  and  sheltering  aegis  of 
the  Past.  An  adventurous  imagination 
and  its  attendant  ministers,  reason  and 
hope,  were  subordinated  to  the  shadowy 
influences  of  memory  and  veneration. 
There  w'as  a  solemn  awfulness  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  beneficent  security  shedding 
a  halo  round  the  mystic  past.  With 
the  earliest  breath  of  infancy  men  had 
begun  to  inhale  the  pervading  essence 
of  antiquated  institutions,  and  through 
life  they,  like  their  fathers  before  them, 
beneath  the  wings  of  those  institutions 
had  been  secure,  contented,  and  happy. 
The  future  seemed  a  dark  and  gloomy 
blank,  and  might  be  rife  with  unknown 
vicissitudes  and  untried  perils.  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  that  was  checkere<l 
and  mutable,  surely  the  preservation  of 
what  alone  was  eemjwr  eadem  was  at 
once  an  instinct  and  a  duty. 

“  To  be  content  his  natural  desire. 

Ho  asks  no  angel’s  wings,  no  seraph’s  fire.” 

This  is  the  age  of  “  legal  fictions.” 
The  form,  the  letter,  the  body,  is  pre¬ 
served  intact  with  religions  reverence. 
The  spirit  and  the  life  have  fled,  and 
those  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  law  are  engagetl  in  a  ceaseless  moral 
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conflict  waged  by  the  forces  of  contend¬ 
ing  necessities.  The  bare  notion  of  in¬ 
novating  on  the  external  integrity  of  the 
ancient  law  was  abominable  and  jjro- 
fane.  The  urgent  need  for  redressing 
novel  injuries,  and  protecting  the  ever¬ 
growing  mass  of  rights  on  some  system 
not  wholly  antagonistic  to  obvious  rules 
of  justice  and  equity,  was  day  by  day 
more  apparent.  The  method  of  legal 
potions  was  suggested  by  these  conflict¬ 
ing,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  irreconcil¬ 
able  claims.  A  legal  fiction  is  defined 
to  be  an  “  assumption  which  conceals  or 
affects  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  rule  of 
law  has  undergone  alteration,  its  letter 
remaining  unchanged,  its  operation  being 
modified.”  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  admission  of  this  lati'tudinarian  prin¬ 
ciple  is  vastly  serviceable  at  a  particular 
epoch  of  a  nation’s  progress,  and  that 
at  a  later  epoch  it  is  (as  Bentham  held) 
discreditable  and  pernicious.  The  prov¬ 
ince  it  has  usurped  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  germs  of  English  law  is  known  to 
all  practitioners  and  speculators  in  that 
field.  It  is  even  at  the  present  day, 
when  other  bolder  methoas  of  reform 
are  in  familiar  use,  the  most  conspicuous 
source  of  every  practical  limitation  on 
prescriptive  and  written  provisions.  The 
constant  course  of  reasoning  in  our  law 
courts  is  that  such  and  such  a  novel 
contingency  has  arisen,  wholly  unfore¬ 
seen  and  unprovided  for  by  any  existing 
law.  There  is,  indeed,  an  existing  law 
which  was  once  held  by  our  judges  to 
apply  to  a  different  but  partially  resem¬ 
bling  contingency.  That  law  must,  b^  a 
Procrustean  process  of  extension,  limita¬ 
tion,  analogous  and  metaphorical  trans¬ 
lation,  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
new  state  of  things ;  but  it  will  shock 
the  public  mind,  and  seem  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  national  legal 
system,  to  confess  this  broadly  and 
patently.  We  must  all  conspire  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  real  state  of  the  case  alto¬ 
gether,  and  profess  (if,  like  the  Roman 
augurs,  we  can  keep  our  countenances) 
that  we  are  all  along  doing  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  all  this ;  that  the  law  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  old  contingency  provided, 
implicitly,  quite  as  shrewdly  and  ade¬ 
quately  for  ^1  the  novel  complications 
of  the  new  one;  that  in  applying  its 
revisions  to  the  new  state  of  things,  it 
as,  after  all,  not  been  broadened  or 


j  narrowed  by  a  hair’s  breadth  ;  and  that 
the  judges  have  only  declared  what,  in 
truth,  ever  has  been  the  same  law. 
Sedet  (KtemHmq%ie  aedebit. 

But  the  fictitious  drama  has  one  act 
more.  After  all  this  solicitous  fear  of 
the  reproach  of  innovation  during  the 
argument,  so  soon  as  the  judicial  deci¬ 
sion  is  given,  we  all  of  us  impudently 
tear  ofl:*  the  mask,  and  blush  not  to  quote 
the  decision  as  the  newest  and  very 
latest  piece  of  law'-making  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Ludicrous  as  this  grave  buffoon¬ 
ery  seems  in  the  present  day,  yet  in  the 
absence’  of  a  good  code,  it  is  still  of 
great  practical  utility,  and  once  was  the 
only  engine  of  law  reform. 

Equity  is  the  invention  of  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  adventurous  age.  A  series 
of  supplementary  rules,  suggested  by 
and  more  or  less  conformable  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  moral  notions  of  the  time,  become 
permitted  by  general  assent  openly  to 
supersede  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
law.  They  may  obtain  recognition 
either  through  the  dignity  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  who  administers  them,  as  w’as  the 
case  with  the  rules  of  equity  in  England, 
or  by  the  cogent  necessity  of  the  times 
and  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  as  adapted 
to  such  necessity,  as  with  the  Prastorian 
law  at  Rome :  vet,  though  in  any  case 
the  overriding  the  old  law  is  direct  and 
avowed,  inasmuch  as  the  interference  is 
not  accomplished  by  the  sovereign  pow¬ 
er  directly,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
rules  of  equity  and  statutes  resulting 
from  legislation. 

Direct  legislation  is  the  last  and  most 
permanent  machinery  for  effecting  law 
reform.  It  begins  to  oi)erate  when 
respect  for  the  letter  of  the  old  law  is 
becoming  weakened,  and  the  desire  for 
improvement  becoming  more  irresistible. 
It  is  ever  gaining  a  wider  and  wider 
sphere  of  operation,  till  in  a  time  (not 
long  distant,  it  is  hoped,  in  England) 
when  no  imaginative  beauty  any  longer 
invests  the  old  law  as  such,  and  society 
is  reconstructed  in  a  new  and  permanent 
form,  it  culminates  in  a  code. 

No  science  can  be  accurately  or  con¬ 
veniently  pursued,  nor  can  much  hope 
be  entertained  of  its  ultimate  completion, 
without  a  correct  system  of  Definitions 
and  a  commodious  method  of  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Nearly  every  science,  and  not 
!  least  that  of  jurisprudence,  was  long 
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subject  to  the  absolute  tyranny  of  em¬ 
pirics  and  mere  artificers  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  understand  or 
systematize  its  principles.  Art  is  the 
predecessor  of  science,  though  they  sub¬ 
sequently  march  on  hand -in -hand,  or 
rather  each  alternately  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Thus,  in  approaching  the  sub¬ 
jects  with  wliich  a  new  science  is  con¬ 
versant,  it  is  generally  found  that  they 
are  implicated  with  a  large  mass  of 
names  and  terms  of  art  currently  em¬ 
ployed  with  every  varying  degree  of 
precision  and  consistency.  It  is  too 
great  a  shock  to  the  popular  mind  at 
once  to  abandon  the  wnole  of  these 
loose  and  indefinite  expressions,  and  the 
only  alternative  is  found  to  be  a  pains¬ 
taking  investigation  of  all  the  meanings 
popularly  ascribed  to  each  term,  and  a 
rigorous  exclusion  of  every  other  mean¬ 
ing  from  that  term.  This  process  is 
definition;  or,  as  Mr.  Mill  curtly  ex- 
jiresses  it,  “  The  definition  of  a  name  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  essential  propo¬ 
sitions  which  can  be  framed  with  that 
name  for  their  subject.”  It  is  manifest 
that  in  most  sciences  the  fewer  are  such 
propositions  for  each  term  in  use,  and 
the  less  complex  and  general  their  na¬ 
ture,  the  more  serviceable  and  precise 
is  the  term  or  name.  Mr.  Austin  and 
Mr.  Stephen  have  made  some  valuable 
contributions  to  this  initiatory  depart¬ 
ment  of  jurisprudence.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  contrast  two  definitions  known 
to  the  English  criminal  law,  as  to  one 
of  which  great  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  what,  in  other  sciences,  would  have 
been  the  merit  of  the  definition — that 
is,  the  simplicity  and  preciseness  of  the 
“  essential  proposition and  in  the  other 
an  equal  amount  of  practical  inconven¬ 
ience  arises  from  the  plurality  of  the 
“  essential  propositions.”  It  is  proposed 
to  contrast  the  definitions  of  “  theft  ” 
and  “  murder.”  “  Theft,  ”  is  defined  by 
Mr.  Iloscoe  to  be  the  “  wrongful  taking 
possession  of  the  goods  of  another  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  them.”  Mr.  Stephen  has  shown 
how  very  insufficient  this  old  common- 
law  definition  was,  as  crime  after  crime 
continued  to  evade  each  successive  word 
of  the  definition  ;  and  acts  of  Parliament 
followed  every  fresh  crime,  enlarging 
the  ancient  definition,  and  each  act  add¬ 
ing  at  least  one  more  “  essential  proposi¬ 


tion.”  In  the  case  of  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der,  modern  feeling  is  rather  favorable 
to  the  restriction  of  the  ancient  defini¬ 
tion,  and  the  exclusion  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  propositions.  Thus  the 
existing  definition  of  “  murder  ”  is  “  wil¬ 
ful  homicide  with  malice  aforethought.” 
“  Malice  ”  is  said  to  mean  “  wickedness,” 
and  the  following  states  of  mind  have 
been  specifically  determined  to  be  wicked 
or  malicious  in  the  degree  necessary  to 
constitute  murder : 

(a)  An  intent  to  kill,  whether  directed 
against  the  person  killed  or  not,  or  against 
any  specific  person  or  not 

(ft)  An  intent  to  commit  felony.  , 

(c)  An  intent,  illegally,  to  do  great  bodily 
harm. 

(d)  Wanton  indifference  to  life,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  act  likely  to  cause  death, 
whether  lawful  or  not 

(«)  A  deliberate  intent  to  fight  with  dead¬ 
ly  weapons. 

(/)  An  intent  to  resist  a  lawful  apprehen¬ 
sion  by  any  person  legally  authorized  to  ap¬ 
prehend. — Stephen,  p.  116. 

^Ir.  Austin  and  Mr.  Stephen  both 
enter  into  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  word 
“  will,”  and  for  the  most  part  they  agree 
on  the  precise  signification  properly  at¬ 
tributed  to  it.  No  doubt,  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  it  represents  a  “  metaphysical 
entity,”  really  occupying  a  distinct  site 
in  the  human  constitution  :  more  strictly, 
the  expression  denominates  that  emotion¬ 
al  state  which  is  necessarily  (except  in 
the  case  of  disease  or  outward  impedi? 
ment)  followed  by  an  appropriate  mus¬ 
cular  action.  Mr.  Stephen  distinguishes 
different  epochs  or  transitional  states  to 
be  noted  in  this  peculiar  emotional  con¬ 
dition  —  deliberation,  resolution,  inten¬ 
tion,  will,  (in  its  narrowest  acceptation,) 
and  execution. 

There  is  so  much  indefiniteness  and 
perversity  of  interpretation  attached 
to  such  expressions  as  “  negligence,” 
“  rashness,”  “  heedlessness,”  “  inten¬ 
tion,”  and  the  like,  that  it  is  a  hopeful 
promise  for  English  law  to  have  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  sole  meaning  of  these  words 
for  the  first  time  accurately  expressed. 
If  I  intend  an  act,  my  intention  regards 
the  present,  or  mjr  intention  regards  the 
future.  If  my  intention  regards  the 
present,  I  presently  do  an  act,  expecting 
and  clearly  contemplating  the  conse¬ 
quences.  If  my  intention  regards  the 
future,  I  presently  expect  or  believe  that 
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I  shall  act  or  forbear  hereafter.  My  attribute  common  to  all  the  individuals, 
future  conduct  is  what  I  am  expecting  The  last  subdivision  will  leave  a  number 
and  contemplating.  If  I  am  tiegliyent,  I  of  individual  subjects  with  no  apparent 
advert  not  to  a  given  act,  and  by  reason  property  common  to  any  two  amongst 
of  that  inadvertence  I  omit  the  act.  If  them.  If  this  method  be  veraciously 
I  am  heedless^  I  will  and  do  an  act,  not  and  discreetly  pursued,  the  saving  of 
adverting  to  its  probable  consequences ;  time,  repetition,  and  complexity  is  at 
and  by  reason  of  that  inadvertence  I  once  apparent.  But  to  do  this  effectual- 
w’ill  and  do  the  act.  If  I  am  r««A,  I  ly  is  the  Rubicon  of  a  science  which 
will  and  do  an  act,  adverting  to  its  only  genius  and  erudition  of  the  highest 
probable  consequences  ;  but  by  reason  order  can  cross.  It  demands  knowledge 
of  a  missupposition,  which  I  examine  the  most  comprehensive  to  ascertain  all 
inadvertently^  I  think  that  those  proba-  the  properties  found  in  each  and  all  the 
ble  consequences  will  not  ensue.  And,  individualsubjects  with  which  the  science 
by  reason  of  my  insufficient  advertence  is  conversant.  It  demands  consummate 
to  the  ground  of  the  missupposition,  I  sagacity  to  select  out  of  several  compet- 
will  and  do  the  act.  itors  that  common  property  which  can 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor-  most  conveniently  and  naturally  be  tak- 
tance  in  any  science  of  a  correct  and  en  as  generic.  It  demands  equal  dis- 
commodious  system  of  Classification,  cretion  and  boldness  not  to  interfere  too 
Not  only  may  a  perverse  distribution  of  rashly  with  current  systems  of  distribu- 
the  subjects  with  which  the  science  is  j  tion,  and  not  to  flinch  at  times  from 
conversant  engender  hopeless  confusion  superseding  and  disciirding  them  with- 
and  arrest  its  advance  for  centuries,  but  out  remorse.  All  this  Mr.  Austin  has 
it  thereby  assumes  so  unsymmetrical  and  done  for  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
repulsive  an  aspect  as  to  confine  its  cul-  And  if  his  work  in  its  details  is  unfin- 
tivation  to  the  dusky  cells  of  the  book-  ished  and  abruptly  closed,  yet  the  grand 
worm  and  the  recluse.  In  no  point  has  attempt  at  a  novel  system  of  classifica- 
Mr.  Austin  shown  himself  a  more  obedi-  tion,  conceived  not  without  reference  to 
ent  or  more  worthy  follower  of  his  the  methods  known  to  Roman  and  Eng- 
great  predecessor  than  in  laboriously  lish  law  and  to  the  permanent  principles 
arranging  and  digesting  the  material  of  general  jurisprudence,  is  left  behind 
subject-matter  of  his  science.  The  sub-  as  a  noble  and  immortal  legacy, 
ject- matter  with  which  positive  law  It  w’ill  suffice  here  to  illustrate  the 
deals  are  rights  and  obligations  existing  above  exposition  of  what  classification 
in  members  of  a  political  community,  means  and  should  be,  by  a  general  de¬ 
fer  this  purpose  denominated  legal  per-  scription  of  that  of  Mr.  Austin.  He 
mm.  Now,  the  possibility  and  con-  proposes  two  distinct  methods  of  clas- 
venience  of  classification  depends  on  the  sification.  Law  may  be  considered  with 
circumstance  that,  though  these  rights  reference  to  its  sources  and  with  refer- 
and  obligations  are  almost  infinitely  nu-  ence  to  the  modes  in  which  it  begins  and 
raerous  and  varied,  yet  a  closer  inspec-  ends :  or  law  may  be  considered  with 
tion  detects  in  a  certain  bundle  of  them  reference  to  its  purposes  and  with  refer- 
certain  properties  or  qualities  appertain-  ence  to  the  subjects  about  Avhich  it  is 
ing  to  each  individual  of  the  bundle,  conversant.  Under  the  former  system, 
and  in  certain  other  bundles  certain  two  bundles,  severally  comprising  large 
other  properties  or  qualities  similarly  numbers  of  individuals,  each  having  one 
found  in  every  individual.  Thus,  by  property  at  least  in  common  with  every 
contemplating  first  each  bundle  by  itself  other,  at  once  become  manifest.  In  the 
as  an  independent  atom,  any  proposition  one  bundle  the  property  in  common  is 
affirmed  of  the  property  or  quality  so  the  circumstance  of  the  law  being  writ- 
generically  distinguishing  that  bundle  is  ten  or  promulged,  or  otherwise  made  by 
once  affirmed  as  applicable  to  the  direct  legislation ;  in  the  other  the  cir- 
case  of  each  individual  going  to  consti-  cumstance  of  the  law  being  unwritten 
tute  that  bundle.  This  process  is  again  or  unpromulged  or  made  judicially, 
repeated  for  each  of  those  larger  pri-  Under  the  latter  system  the  first  dis- 
mary  bundles,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tribution  is  founded  on  the  phenomenon, 
classes  results,  each  with  its  generic  historical  and  accidental  rather  than 
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CHsential  and  eternal,  that  whereas  the 
only  subject-matter  of  all  law  are  rights 
and  obligations  existing  in  persons,  yet 
in  every  known  community  there  is 
found  a  certain  accumulation  of  rights 
and  obligations  attaching  to  certain  de¬ 
terminate  persons  and  constituting  what 
is  called  status.  Of  these  latter  many 
general  propositions  can  be  affirmed ; 
and  while  these  are  influenced  and 
affected  by  all  other  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  they  do  not  in  turn  materially  in¬ 
fluence  and  affect  them,  and  they  have 
generally  been,  and  with  admitted  con¬ 
venience  are  susceptible  of  being,  con¬ 
sidered  apart.  On  this  ground  Mr. 
Austin’s  primary  division  of  law  on  this 
system  is  into  the  so-called  law  of  Things 
and  the  law  of  Persons.  For  the  same 
reason  he  considers  (on  the  principle 
that  the  general  should  precede  the 
special)  that  the  law  of  things  has  nat¬ 
ural  precedence  of  the  law  of  persons. 
Of  the  law  of  things  an  obvious  dis¬ 
tinction  suggests  itself,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rights  and  obligations  forming 
the  subject-matter  of  it  may  arise  either 
from  acts,  forbearances,  and  omissions, 
which  are  violations  of  rights  or  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  from  events  not  such  violations 
of  rights  and  obligations.  Mr.  Austin 
calls  the  rights  and  obligations  arising 
in  this  latter  mode  “  primary,”  and  those 
arising  in  the  former  “  sanctioning.” 

The  subdivision  of  “  primary  ”  rights 
proceeds  on  a  very  obvious  and  intelli¬ 
gible  ground,  and  has  been  recognized 
from  early  times  both  in  Roman  and 
English  law.  There  are  some  rights  ex¬ 
isting  in  certain  persons  and  imposing 
obligations  on  all  other  persons  whatso¬ 
ever.  There  are  other  rights  existing 
in  certain  persons  and  imposing  obliga¬ 
tions  on  particular  and  determinate  per¬ 
sons  alone.  The  former  have  received 
the  technical  name  of  “jura  in  rem,”  the 
latter  that  of  “jura  in  personam.”  In¬ 
stances  of  the  former  occur  in  the  case 
of  all  rights  of  property  other  than  a 
mere  easement  or  “  servitus.”  Instances 
of  the  latter  are  supplied  by  every  right 
of  action  at  law  on  a  contract,  or  a  so- 
c.alled  “  tort.”  The  rights  belonging  to 
the  former  class,  “jura  in  rem,”  readily 
range  themselves  under  a  number  of  nat¬ 
ural  heads,  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  user  is  determinate  or  indeterminate, 
or  the  period  of  inception  and  duration 


immediate  or  future,  limited  or  unlimit¬ 
ed.  The  rights  belonging  to  the  other 
class  of  “jura  in  personam,”  are  either 
such  as  arise  ex  contractu  or  quasi  ex 
contractu  (as  in  the  case  of  the  right  to 
receive  back  money  paid  under  mistake) 
or  ex  delicto.  The  latter  head — that  is, 
those  rights  accruing  ex  delicto — is  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  larger  branch  of  rights 
denominated  “  sanctioning  ”  and  pre¬ 
viously  opposed  to  the  class  of  “  pri¬ 
mary  rights  ”  at  present  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

“  Sanctioning  ”  rights  are,  first,  such 
as  accrue  to  persons  enjoying  them  either 
through  the  breach  on  the  part  of  some 
other  “  obliged  ”  person  or  persons  of  a 
prior  civil  obligation,  as  the  non-paj’inent 
of  a  bond  or  debt,  or  the  commission  by 
such  person  or  persons  of  an  injury  or 
nuisance  prejudicial  to  the  person  in¬ 
vested  with  the  right.  Secondly,  “  sanc¬ 
tioning  ”  rights  are  such  as  accrue  to  the 
sovereign  through  the  infraction,  on  the 
part  of  subject-members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  of  a  certain  class  of  obligations  not 
generally  correlative  with  any  rights 
whatever,  and  hence  called  “  absolute,” 
and  which  infraction  is  denominated  a 
“  crime.”  It  is  therefore  under  one  of 
the  leading  divisions  of  sanctioning  rights 
that  criminal  jurisprudence,  general  or 
special,  finds  its  natural  place. 

In  connection  with  this  important  de¬ 
partment  it  will  serve  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  historical  methods  of  clas¬ 
sification  to  notice  that  celebrated  divis¬ 
ion  of  crimes  which  has  so  extensively 
aftected  the  development  of  English  law 
and,  possibly,  English  civilization  itself. 
Though  very  far  from  scientific,  either 
in  fact  or  in  purport,  this  distribution  is 
not  without  some  conveniences,  and  will 
prob.ably  long  maintain  its  ground.  It 
was  doubtless  suggested  at  the  first  not 
bjr  any  thought  of  symmetry  or  expe¬ 
diency,  but  rather  by  moral  instincts  and 
accidental  necessities.  The  distinction 
in  question,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  or 
justified  by  any  regard  to  reason,  rests 
on  the  following  substantial  considera¬ 
tions.  Of  all  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  sovereign  universally  on  every  sub¬ 
ject-member  of  the  community,  and  not 
correlating  with  any  other  rights  in  the 
sovereign  than  the  alternative  ones  of 
compulsion  and  punishment,  and  im¬ 
posed  generally  with  a  sole  view  to  pub- 
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lie  order  and  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  there  are  two  main  classes 
distinguished  by  a  sufficiently  palpable 
and  familiar  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  obligations  imposed.  There  are 
some  which  seem  to  be  recommended  by 
the  current  principles  of  morality  at  the 
given  time  and  place,  which  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  constaiitl}f  recurring  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  are  in  themselves  susceptible 
of  exact  definition  and  circumscription. 
There  are  others  which,  though  within 
the  scope  and  acknowledged  spirit,  are 
by  no  means  within  the  letter  of  any 
confessed  moral  code,  which  never,  till 
their  breach,  were  recognized  as  binding 
at  all,  and  the  breach  of  which  seldom 
recurs  in  forms  identically  the  same. 
Add  to  this,  that  though  manifestly 
proper  subjects  for  judicial  comprehen¬ 
sion,  yet  they  do  not  admit  of  being  con¬ 
tained  in  exact  technical  terms  and  pe¬ 
riods.  It  will  be  found  that  the  former 
class  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  an¬ 
cient  English  family  of  treason  and  fel¬ 
onies — the  latter  with  that  of  misde¬ 
meanors.  Mr.  Stephen  has  shown  how 
modem  legislation  has  confused  the 
ground  of  this  antiquated  distinction, 
and  how  the  line,  as  drawn  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  is  arbitrary  and  unsymmetrical 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  ancient  in¬ 
cidents  of  felonies — that  is,  forfeiture, 
and  a  distinct  method  of  procedure — 
are  liable  to  unforeseen  inconvenience  in 
their  practical  operation ;  while  the  man¬ 
ifold  new  forms  of  cheating  and  robbery 
often  succeed  in  evading  the  heavy  pen¬ 
alty  assigned  to  the  antiouated  felony  of 
picking  the  pocket.  Mr.  Stephen  no^ 
tices  that  the  form  of  trial  peculiar  to 
misdemeanors,  by  which  a  criminal  pro¬ 
cess  is  assimilated  to  a  civil  suit  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  original  nature  of  this  class 
of  offences.  It  was  of  old  a  procedure 
resorted  to  in  all  alleged  transgressions 
of  some  supposed  right  existing  in  the 
sovereign  not  as  yet  very  precisely  as¬ 
certained.  It  was  a  convenient  subter¬ 
fuge  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  the  judges  in  the  case  of  conduct 
tending  to  disorder,  riot,  or  indecent  in¬ 
trigue,  not  contemplated  by  any  existing 
law ;  and  although  capable  of  abuse,  each 
judgment  being  in  the  nature  of  an  ex 
post  facto  legiwative  act,  the  practice 
was  often  attended  with  much  advan- 
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tage,  and  the  same  ultimate  jurisdiction 
may,  under  careful  restrictions,  yet  do 
good  service  in  time  to  come. 

The  above  is  merely  a  skeleton  of  the 
classificatory  system  which  Mr.  Austin 
so  carefully  enunciates,  even  as  Mr.  Aus¬ 
tin’s  own  work  is  but  a  skeleton  of  the 
real  living  body  of  jurisjirudence  which, 
had  life  and  health  endured,  he  would 
himself  have  created.  It  is  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors  taking  up,  “  quasi  cursores  vitai 
lampada,”  to  elaborate  the  detailed 
mechanism,  the  capillary  network,  the 
distributed  nerves  and  muscles,  in  order 
to  clothe  the  shapeless  structure  in  a 
form  divine.  It  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  momentousness  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  mighty  work.  Every 
single  man  who  lays  a  stone  on  the  rising 
edifice  must  approach  with  the  patience, 
laboriousness,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  (if  it  may  be)  with  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  in  the  strength  of  which  Jere¬ 
my  Bentham  and  Jolm  Austin  laid  the 
indestructible  foundations.  Like  the 
.Jews  in  the  face  of  their  Samaritan 
rivals,  every  man  must  work  with  his 
tools  by  day,  and  handle  his  arms  by 
night.  The  hosts  of  prejudice,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  narrow  interests  must  be  over 
and  over  again  assaulted  and  laid  low. 
Every  workman  must  devote  contented¬ 
ly  a  lifetime  to  elaborate  his  special  arch 
or  secret  niche.  The  gods  see  every¬ 
where.  Even  momentary  fame  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  that  ultimate  approval 
alone  valued  which  a  few  wise  men  will 
gratefully  accord  in  each  succeeding 
generation  to  the  lonely  architects  of 
the  most  enduring  and  glorious  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  works. 


St.  Junn'i  Magailne. 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

I  HAVE  just  been  looking  at  the  famous 
old  tree  in  Greenwich  Park.  If  poetry 
and  tradition  be  credited,  this  patriarch 
has  seen  nearly  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
as  old,  if  not  older  than  any  of  the  trees 
in  Windsor  Forest,  about  which  Mr. 
Menzies  has  just  published  an  interesting 
book ;  it  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than 
any  of  Mr.  Menzies’  trees;  it  stands 
alone ;  it  has  no  rivals ;  poems  have  been 
written  in  its  honor.  Greenwich  lately 
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posseased  a  poet  who  wrote  “  The  Lay 
of  the  Old  llollow  Tree.”  This  poem 
may  be  purchased  for  one  penny ;  it  was 
intendea  as  an  addition  to  the  ballad  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  country.  Macaulay  once 
went  into  the  shop  and  bought  a  copy. 
The  poet,  in  the  tree’s  own  person,  stoutly 
maintains  th.at  its  age  is  almost  fabulous. 
Thus  speaks  the  tree : 

“  When  I  wa.s  standing  here,  about 
Eight  hundred  years  ago, 

A  dreadful  murder  did  take  place 
Within  the  town  below. 

“  The  Danes  from  Canterbury  brought 
The  Archbishop  Alphagc, 

Whom  they  most  cruelly  did  kill. 

And  burnt  the  town  with  rage.” 

The  Greenwich  poet,  whose  laurels 
may  be  none  of  the  greenest,  proceeds 
to  describe  all  that  the  venerable  denizen 
of  the  park  must  have  witnessed.  It 
saw  Duke  Humphrey,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  fortify  and  rebuild  his  manor- 
house,  join  the  park  to  it,  and  erect  his 
celebrated  tower  upon  the  hill.  It  saw 
Henry  VII.  enlarge  the  palace  and  reside 
there  w’ith  his  family.  It  saw  the  birth 
of  Henry  VHI.  It  saw  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine  weeping  under  its  shade.  It  saw 
Anne  of  Cleves  m.arried  with  gre.at  ponip, 
and  a  month  afterwards  sent  about  her 
business.  It  saw  all  the  other  Tudor 
sovereigns  born — for  even  Queen  Mary  of 
bloody  renow'n  was  once  a  little  infant, 
sleeping  innocently,  though  perhaps  a 
little  peevishly,  in  her  cradle — and  the 
old  tree  was  particularly  delighted  at 
the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Dismissing  the  Greenwich  poet,  we 
must  at  least  admit  that  the  tree  is  very 
old.  It  is  a  kind  of  representative  tree, 
an  Old  Parr  of  the  forest,  a  monarch 
among  its  subjects,  a  giant  among  pig¬ 
mies.  Hazlitt  was  accustomed  to  take 
off  his  hat  to  a  certain  glorious  oak  with 
a  gnarled  trunk  and  broad  spreading 
branches.  Every  visitor  to  Greenwich 
Park  ought  surely  to  p.ay  a  similar  com¬ 
pliment  to  this  venerable  patriarch.  Be¬ 
ing  quite  hollow  inside,  it  used  some¬ 
times  to  servo  as  a  place  for  junketing 
in,  and  at  others  as  a  prison.  Holiday¬ 
makers  went  into  it  to  drink  Greenwich 
ale ;  and  mischievous  boys,  who  had 
broken  down  branches  from  the  trees,  or 
had  chased  the  deer,  were  deservedly 
locked  up  in  it  by  active  park-keepers. 


without  magistrate’s  warrants,  and  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  hollow  is  still  there,  and 
the  seat  inside,  but  the  tree  has  ceased 
to  be  either  a  place  for  drinking  ale  in 
or  a  prison.  The  authorities  of  the  park, 
with  the  perverseness  characteristic  of 
such  authorities,  have  carefully  surround¬ 
ed  the  trunk  with  a  high  and  close  board¬ 
ing,  so  that  its  noble  proportions  can  only 
be  seen  through  peep-holes.  Some  of 
the  offshoots  were,  a  few  years  ago,  full 
of  life,  and  the  trunk  even  now  appears 
so  from  the  ivy  and  elder  bushes  about 
it.  But  the  upper  portions  of  the  tree 
have  long  been  quite  bare  and  dead.  As 
I  gaze  at  it,  an  old  naval  captain  with  a 
gold  band  round  his  hat  passes  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  keeper.  He  had  been  as 
brave  an  officer  as  ever  trod  the  quarter¬ 
deck  ;  he  had  higWy  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  great  wars  :  but  he  is  now  very 
old,  and  his  reason  is  gone.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  Dean  Swift’s  mourn¬ 
fully  prophetic  words,  as  he  looked  on 
such  another  tree  with  the  higher  branch¬ 
es  apparently  all  bare,  withered,  and  de- 
c.ayeu  :  “  I  shall  be  like  that  tree ;  I  shall 
first  die  at  the  top.”  Whenever  we  may 
die,  and  however  we  may  die,  let  it  not 
he  like  the  cynical  dean,  that  naval  cap¬ 
tain,  and  this  old  tree.  Let  us  all  ho|>e 
and  pray  that  we  may  not  first  die  at  the 
top. 

The  world  has  indeed  changed  since 
the  tree  was  young.  In  comparison  with 
that  hollow  oak,  even  the  oldest  of  the 
Greenwich  pensioners  seem  but  children, 
and  their  hospital,  with  its  domes,  fa- 
9ades,  and  colonnades,  but  of  yesterday. 
The  palace  of  Placentia,  the  home  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  cradle  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tudor  sovereigns,  has  long  since 
passed  away ;  on  its  site  was  built  the 
new  palace,  which  Charles  H.  began,  and 
w'hich  was  afterwards  converted  into 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  now  even  the  doom 
ofGreenwich  Hospital,  as  we  have  known 
it,  has  sounded,  and  soon  it  will  cease  to 
be.  But  the  skeleton  at  least  of  the 
old  tree  still  stands  erect,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  its  confident  boast,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Greenwich  poet,  will  not 
be  fulfilled.  It  will  not  last  another 
hundred  years.  Herne’s  oak  has  fallen  at 
Windsor,  and  this  old  oak  at  Greenwich 
may  soon  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  Nei¬ 
ther  men,  nor  trees,  nor  institutions,  nor 
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dynasties,  nor  empires,  can  last  forever. 
Eight  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  sup¬ 
posed  age  of  this  old  oak,  is  a  long  time 
even  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  The  tree 
may  well  be  satisfied  and  die  decently 
without  a  murmur.  It  will  only  follow 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  Greenwich  pensioners,  and  the  Green¬ 
wich  fair,  and  perhaps  the  Greenwich 
Hospital.  On  standing  beside  it,  the 
whistle  of  the  railway  engine  is  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  the  clang  of  the  iron 
shipbuilders  at  Mill  wall  comes  in  loud 
discordance  across  the  river. 

Even  Greenwich  Park  can  now  with 
difficulty  maintain  its  ground  in  this  iron 
age.  It  is  a  daily  increasing  eftbrt  to 
remember  that  there  was  a  time  when 
that  huge  canopy  of  smoke  had  not  arisen, 
when  Greenwich  was  still  a  pleasant  royal 
residence,  or  even  when  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  “  took  oars  ”  and  came 
down  the  Thames  for  a  stroll  in  the  park, 
and  Boswell  said,  “  Is  not  this  fine  ?” 
and  Johnson  in  his  surly  manner  deci¬ 
dedly  j)referred  Fleet-street.  Fashiona¬ 
ble  persons — and  authors  are  of  course 
fashionable  persons,  no  longer  living  in 
Grub-street-^o  not  now  come  down  to 
Greenwich  to  stroll  in  the  park.  They 
W'ould  be  ashamed  of  doing  anything  so 
vulgar.  But  they  come  down  in  carriages 
to  eat  whitebjiit  at  the  “  Trafalgar,” 
and  even  discourse  learnedly  on  another 
delicacy,  called  this  season  in  the  carte, 
ik.  Pierre  farci  d  la  I/ollandaise,  but 
which,  on  analysis,  turns  out  to  be  our 
plain  honest  friend,  John  Dory.  The 
gastronomic  pleasures  of  whitebait,  and 
the  new-  St.  Pierre  farci  d  la  Ilollan- 
daise,  ought  to  be  great  indeed,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  that  most  dreary  and  unro- 
mantio  prospect  across  the  river,  and 
the  not  very'  refreshing  smell  from  the 
Thames  just  below  the  balconies  of  the 
“  Ship,”  the  “  Crown  and  Sceptre,”  and 
the  still  more  famous  “  Trafalgar.”  But 
as  a  large  salmon  has  been  caught  in  the 
river,  not  very  far  from  Greenwich,  we 
are  told  that  the  Thames  is  gradually 
becoming  purer.  At  all  events  we  can 
hope  so.  Hitherto,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  attractions  of  whitebait, 
flounder  souchy,  and  even  St.  Pierre 
farci  d  la  IloUandaise,  commonly  called 
John  Dory,  the  poorer  classes,  who  come 
down  from  London  Bridge  for  three- 
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pence,  and  picnic  in  the  higher  grounds 
of  the  park,  seem  undoubtedly  to  have 
the  best  of  it.  For  their  sakes  it  may 
earnestly  be  wished  that  Greenwich 
Park  may  be  able  to  hold  its  own,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  that 
noble  institution  below,  which  now 
stands  condemned. 

For.  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
at  Greenwich  the  old  sailors  have  been 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  English 
kings.  Surely  a  most  appropriate  suc¬ 
cession.  For  does  not  tlie  greatness  of 
England  especially  depend  upon  her 
navy  ?  and  is  not  Britannia  with  her 
trident  represented  as  ruling  the  waves  ? 
Greenwich  has  long  been  the  home  of 
these  retired  seamen,  just  as  it  was  for 
generations  the  home  of  the  Tudor  sov¬ 
ereigns.  We  have  rcasoi.  to  bo  proud 
of  both.  But  without  disparagement  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  founded  the  hospital, 
or  to  the  old  sailors  who  have  spent  or 
are  spending  their  declining  years  with¬ 
in  its  walls,  it  is,  I  think,  from  being 
the  birthplace  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
Greenwich  receives  its  most  glorious 
association.  This  is  even  heartily  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  some  of  the 
best  of  his  sonorous  verses,  worshipper 
of  the  Stuarts  as  he  was. 

But  this  is  an  age  of  historical  skepti¬ 
cism.  With  the  new  reformers  every 
saint  is  a  sinner,  and  every  sinner  a  saint. 
Nero  has  found  champions.  Richard  the 
Third  has  been  shamefully  calumniated. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  had  an  amiable 
weakness  for  murdering  his  nephews  in 
the  Tower ;  but  at  heart  he  was  a  states¬ 
man  and  patriot,  anxious  for  political  re¬ 
forms  in  advance  of  his  age.  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  a  model  of  all  kingly  perfec¬ 
tions  ;  purity,  chastity,  and  devotion  to 
the  marriage  tie  being  his  especial  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Lord  Bacon,  too,  though  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  taking  bribes  on  the 
seat  of  judgment,  and  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  by  his  contemporaries  for  his 
transgressions,  did  nothing  really  wrong; 
and  in  the  utmost  depths  of  bis  degrada¬ 
tion  only  showed  himself  a  selfsacrific- 
ing  martyr  to  the  court.  The  great 
Edmund  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  his  life  was  a  life  of  meritorious 
poverty,  industry,  genius,  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  has,  in  the  same  quarter  where 
Bacon  has  been  so  enthusiastically  de- 
1  fended,  been  stigmatized  as  something 
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not  much  better  than  a  thimble-rigger 
and  a  receiver  of  other  men’s  goods. 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  also  fared  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
the.se  historical  skeptics.  Her  reign  is 
unquestionably  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  English  annals  ;  and  the  queen  her¬ 
self,  wlien  rightly  judged,  is,  as  another 
great  woman,  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Alontague,  proudly  called  her,  the  glory 
of  her  sex.  She  vindicated  in  her  own 
person  the  capacity  of  women  for  the 
great  and  arduous  task  of  government. 
We  have  only  to  compare  the  condition 
of  England  when  she  acceded  to  the 
crown  with  tlie  condition  in  which  she 
left  it ;  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
wisdom  of  her  rule  with  the  folly  of  the 
reigns  of  her  predecessor  Mary,  and  her 
immediate  succes.sors,  James  the  First 
and  Cliarles  the  First,  to  recognize  at 
once  how  much  we  owe  to  Elizabeth 
personally.  She  hated  war  .almost  as 
much  as  any  member  of  the  Peace  So¬ 
ciety.  She  was  as  rigidly  economical  in 
her  system  of  government  as  any  dis¬ 
ciple  of  what  was  once  called  “  the  Man¬ 
chester  school  ”  of  politicians  could  de¬ 
sire  a  ruler  to  be.  With  small  means 
she  accomplished  largo  ends.  But  her 
hesitation  at  committing  the  nation  ir¬ 
revocably  to  a  course  of  military  expen¬ 
diture  and  bloodshed  is  held  up  to  scorn. 
Her  good  deeds  are  forgotten.  Her 
eccentricities  and  we.akneRses  are  exag¬ 
gerated  into  crimes.  All  the  old  “Hc.andal8 
about  Queen  Elizabeth,”  scandals  which 
have  never  been  proved  to  have  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact,  are  revived 
and  strengthened  by  the  dusty  menda¬ 
cious  dispatches  of  her  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  England,  who  plainly  stated, 
to  please  their  master,  Philip  of  Spain, 
not  what  was  really  true,  but  what  they 
only  hoped  would  be  true.  In  these 
old  records  from  Simancas,  it  requires 
but  little  of  the  spirit  of  true  historical 
criticism  to  see  clearly  that  the  wish  is 
ever  father  to  the  thought.  But  even 
Mr.  Froude  was  so  far  influenced  by  the 
novelty-at-anv-price  spirit  in  which  biog¬ 
raphy  and  history  arc  now  written,  as 
at  first  eagerly  to  seize  on  what  he 
thought  were  terrible  revelations  against 
the  queen,  and  in  great  haste  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  Fraser's  Magazine^  though  ' 
be  has  since  candidly  confessed  that 


I  these  startling  details  were,  on  more 
matured  examination,  utterly  untrust¬ 
worthy,  and  that  his  mistake  arose  from 
his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Spanish 
language.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  po|)ular  notions  about  great  histori¬ 
cal  and  political  characters  are  not  so 
very  far  wrong  after  all.  History  is  not 
made  up  of  contradictions  and  incon¬ 
sistencies.  Human  nature  is  not  what 
the  forger,  William  Ruupel,  wished  him¬ 
self  to  be  regarded  as  he  stood  in  the 
dock  confessing  his  crimes,  “  a  moral 
paradox.”  The  heart  of  the  people  in¬ 
stinctively  judges  rightly.  Rulers  whom 
the  public  hates  for  their  imputed  mis¬ 
deeds  are  not  often  models  of  virtue. 
Sovereigns,  too,  whose  memory,  like 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  still  regard¬ 
ed  with  pride  and  affection  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  care  nothing 
for  books  and  theories,  were  not  mon¬ 
sters  of  hypocrisy  and  of  wickedness. 

For  a  ruler  situated  as  Queen  Eliz-a- 
beth  was,  much  allowance  ought  justly 
to  be  m.ade.  It  seems  so  easy  now  to 
say  that  she  should  have  alw.av9  adhered 
to  a  simple,  plain,  and  intelligible  policy. 
Ill  history  we  have  policies  all  re.a(iy 
made.  Looking  back  calmly  and  criti¬ 
cally  from  the  comfortable  present  to 
the  troubled  past,  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  difficult  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  on  any 
given  occasion.  Very  different,  how¬ 
ever,  was  it  for  (Jueen  Elizabeth  —  a 
woman  at  first  without  experience,  called 
almost  from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  vigilant  and  powerful  ene¬ 
mies — to  come  to  a  decision  d.ay  by  day 
on  the  various  and  jierplexing  events  as 
they  arose.  She  had  to  shape  out  a 
course  of  conduct  through  difficulties  and 
dangers,  amid  which  a  single  false  step 
would  have  been  ruin.  She  triumphed 
gloriously  over  all  those  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles.  At  her  death  the  English  na¬ 
tion  was  left  to  carry  out  safely  its  mag¬ 
nificent  destiny.  England  was  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous ;  and  Englishmen 
were  proud  of  their  country  and  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  oblit^alions  popularly  sup- 

fiosed  to  be  owing  to  “  good  Queen 
less  ”  were  not  illusory.  And  despite 
certain  modern  criticisms,  American  and 
even  English,  Greenwich,  though  asso- 
I  ciated  now  with  so  much  of  what  is 
I  called  cockneyism,  deserves  still  to  bo 
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regarded  with  respect  by  every  patriot 
for  having  been  the  place  “  where  Queen 
Elizabeth  w'as  born.^’ 

The  day  of  the  christening  of  the  little 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  a  great  day  in 
Greenwich.  Shakspeare  has  rightly 
deemed  it  worthy  of  especial  commemo¬ 
ration.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London — 
very  little  in  those  days  could  be  done 
without  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor 
— came  down  the  Thames  in  his  barge, 
and  wearing  bis  gold  chain.  AH  the 
aldermen  and  other  civic  dignitaries 
were  there  in  their  robes  of  office.  The 
trum]>et8  sounded  ;  the  heralds  marshal¬ 
led  the  way.  Great  warriors  and  states¬ 
men,  profound  theologians,  and  earnest 
divines  who  were  embracing  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  and  some  of  whom, 
during  the  subsequent  Bonner  persecii- 
tion,  were  to  seal  their  testimony  with  | 
their  blood,  stood  near  the  font.  The 
little  fair-haired  princess,  wrapped  in  a 
robe  of  purple  velvet,  was  formally 
named  Elizabeth.  The  voice  of  Garter 
King-at-Arms  was  then  heard  proclaim¬ 
ing  loudly,  “  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy, 
send  a  prosperous  life  and  long,  to  the 
high  and  mighty  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England !”  Was  not  this  official  prayer 
of  Garter  King-at-Arms  granted  ?  \^a8 
not  her  life  long  ?  And  was  it  not  pros- 
lerous?  Had  this  little  princess  not 
ived  long  and  prosperously,  England, 
and  the  history  of  England,  must  have 
been  very  diflferent  from  what  they  now 
are. 

Queen  Elizabeth  liked  to  live  at 
Greenwich.  Much  of  her  life  was  spent 
there,  and  many  memorable  events  oc¬ 
curred  while  she  dwelt  within  the  palace 
walls.  Business  and  amusement,  di¬ 
plomacy  and  boat  -  racing,  politics  and 
tournaments,  all  went  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  queen,  with  loving  eyes, 
watched  the  prowess  of  her  favorite 
Dudley,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
frequently  one  of  the  knights  who  held 
the  lists  against  all  comers.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  manoeuvred,  each  playing  his 
master’s  game,  and  eagerly  bidding 
against  each  other  for  Elizabeth’s  hand, 
that  with  it  they  might  render  England 
a  mere  second-rate  dependency.  But 
Elizabeth  would  neither  be  bought  and 
sold,  nor  allow  her  country  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  It  was  at  Greenwich,  in  1561, 
that  a  very  memorable  consultation  was 


held,  in  which  it  was  debated  whether  a 
papal  nuncio  were  to  be  received,  and 
whether  England  should  be  represented 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Both  questions 
were  finally  decided  in  the  negative. 
Amid  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  English 
life,  in  those  days  when  England  was  in¬ 
deed  merry  England,  and  before  Puritan¬ 
ism  had  thrown  its  darker  shadows  over 
the  n.ational  horizon,  the  country  was 
ste.adilv asserting  its  political  and  theolog¬ 
ical  independence.  The  queen  advanced 
hesitatingly  and  cautiously,  feeling  her 
way  at  every  step.  But  she  did  advance, 
and  there  was  and  could  be  no  falling 
back.  The  nation  took  its  sovereign  at 
her  word.  Elizabeth  could  not  refuse  to 

n'  the  bond  she  had  given. 

iut  she  had  many  difficulties,  which 
her  loyal  subjects,  who  cheered  her  as 
she  stepped  into  her  barge  at  Greenwich, 
or  drove  through  the  city  to  Westmins¬ 
ter,  very  imperfectly  comprehended. 
With  her  it  could  not  always  be  plain 
sailing,  though  historians,  three  hundred 
years  after  tlio  events  they  relate,  show, 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  her 
course  ought  always  to  have  been  direct. 
Many  anxious  thoughts  had  Elizabeth,  in 
her  royal  and  maiden  loneliness,  as  from 
her  palace  windows  at  Greenwich  she 
gazed  at  her  busy  metropolis  just  above 
the  bend  of  the  river,  which  was  then 
really  a  pleasant  stream  flowing  purely 
and  Drightly,  and  London  itself  lijid  as 
yet  no  heavy  cloud  constantly  over  it 
from  the  smoke  of  “  sea-coal,”  but  lifted 
proudly  its  head  to  the  clear  azure  sky. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  .Tune, 
1561,  as  the  queen  was  looking  towards 
London,  she  saw  red  flames  rising  from 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  There  had  been  a 
thunderstorm  during  the  afternoon.  The 
spire  was  struck  with  lightning ;  the 
cross  and  the  great  eagle  on  the  summit 
fell  through  tile  south  transept;  and 
the  noble  specimen  of  English  architec¬ 
ture,  which,  with  the  revolutions  in  reli¬ 
gion,  hiid  undergone  so  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  was  soon  almost  destroyed.  Many 
years  were  to  elapse  before  the  noble 
edifice  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  to 
be  seen  as  it  is  now,  towering  in  noble 
eminence  over  the  lesser  buildings  of  the 
metropolis.  ITut  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  days  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander 
!  are  still  in  the  far  distance,  and  that  for 
1  many  centuries,  from  Greenwich,  and 
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especially  from  Blackheath  Hill  Point, 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  more 
recent  V^ictoria  Tower  to  the  left,  may 
still  be  plainly  visible,  looming  grandly 
through  the  atmosphere  of  fog  and 
smoke. 

This  close  proximity  to  London,  which 
is  now  considered  a  drawback,  gave  a 
peculiar  charm  to  Greenwich  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  imagination 
dwells  more  particularly  on  two  scenes 
w’hich  occurred  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  each  other  there,  and  which 
even  now  cannot  be  contemplated  with¬ 
out  deep  and  painful  emotion.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  1506,  five  years  after  the 
burning  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  queen  had  a 
large  party.  Nearly  all  the  notabilities 
of  England  were  assembled  within  the 
palace  w’alls.  Never  had  Elizabeth’s 
court  appeared  more  magnificent.  Never 
had  the  queen  herself  been  more  gracious 
or  in  higher  spirits.  She  had  a  good 
word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  everybody. 
A  messenger  enters  the  brilliant  assem¬ 
bly,  and  goes  quietly  up  to  Cecil,  who 
immediately  afterwards  is  seen  saying 
something  m  the  ear  of  his  royal  mistress. 
The  queen’s  manner  suddenly  changes  ; 
she  drops  listlessly  on  a  seat,  and  presses 
her  hand  to  her  forehead.  For  three 
days  Sir  James  Melville  had  been  riding 
hard  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  with 
the  great  news  that  Mary  Stuart  had 
given  birth  to  an  heir,  who  was  to  inherit 
both  kingdoms.  “The  Queen  of  Scots,” 
said  Elizabeth,  mournfully,  “is  mother 
of  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  but  a  barren 
stock !  ” 

Little  reason,  however,  had  she  really 
to  envy  the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  her  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  doomed  Stuart  line.  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  again  at  Greenwich.  It  is  again 
evening,  and  some  two-and-twenty  years 
more  have  passed  and  gone.  What  joy¬ 
ful  sounds  are  these  that  come  to  Eliza- 
l)eth’s  ears  in  her  palace?  London  is 
almost  wild  with  exultation.  The  bells 
from  every  church  peal  out  merrily  ;  the 
bonfires  from  every  open  place  may  be 
seen  lighting  up  the  sky.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  holiday ;  all  is  joy  and 
uproar.  The  queen  asks  the  meaning 
of  this  popular  demonstration.  She  is  at 
last  told  that  all  this  is  the  rejoicing  of 
the  Londoners  at  the  news  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Elizabeth 
turns  deathly  pale,  bursts  into  tears,  and 


declares  that  she  hears  of  this  execution 
for  the  first  time.  For  days  Elizabeth 
weeps,  and  shuts  herself  up  disconso¬ 
lately  within  the  palace  walls.  But  tears 
will  not  bring  the  dead  back  again  to  life, 
or  wipe  out  the  blot  which  the  execution 
has  left  upon  Elizabeth’s  reign  and 
memory. 

The  first  Stuart  kings  frequently  re¬ 
sided  at  Greenwich;  but  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  palace  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  the  regular  dwelling- 
place  of  the  English  monarchs.  With 
the  greatest  and  last  of  the  Tudor  sov¬ 
ereigns,  though  Henrietta  Maria  had  a 
building  long  afterwards  called  by  her 
name,  the  royal  glories  of  Greenwich 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  departed. 
If  we  are  to  credit  a  manuscript  of  Fred¬ 
erick  van  Bassen,  w'hich  Mr.  I*eter  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  thought  deserving  of  credit, 
Greenwich,  so  associated  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  very  narrowly 
escaped  a  great  dishonor  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  We  are  informed  that  Nell 
G  Wynne  was  all  but  created  Countess  of 
Greenwich.  The  good-hearted  though 
very  extravagant  little  orange  woman 
may  have  been  quite  as  worthy  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  honors  as  Charles  H.’s  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  or  his  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
But  still  we  may  be  thankful  that  poor 
Nelly  did  not  take  the  title  of  countess 
from  the  place  “  where  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  born.” 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
Greenwich  has  been  left  to  the  old  sea¬ 
men.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
however,  a  young  scion  of  royalty  has 
again  taken  root  in  the  neighborhood. 
Prince  Arthur  now  resides,  with  his 
tutor,  at  the  ranger’s  house  on  Black- 
heath,  and  has,  it  is  supposed,  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Canning,  been  in  training 
for  the  rangership.  As  the  prince  on  his 
pony  canters  about  the  heath  and  round 
Greenwich,  he  at  least  revives  some  of 
the  associations  connected  with  royalty. 
No  doubt  he  will  make  as  good  a  ranger 
of  the  park  as  anybody  else,  though  the 
boards  with  the  name  of  the  once  famous 
“Aberdeen”  upon  them  still  meet  the 
eye,  and  speak  with  sad  significance  of  a 
time  and  a  career  which  seem  long  ago 
to  have  passed  away,  and  yet  ten  years 
ago  Lord  Aberdeen  was  prime  minister, 
and  the  Crimean  war  had  just  begun. 

1  If  Greenwich  cannot  recently  boast 
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much  of  the  presence  of  sovereigns,  yet 
the  town  can  scarcely  complain.  It  has 
still  reason  annually  to  rejoice  at  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  ministers.  Is  there  not  such 
an  institution  as  the  ministerial  whitebait 
dinner  ?  It  has  become  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  may  perhaps  last  as  long. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  in  last  July, 
a  city  steamboat,  gayly  decorated  with 
flags,  bearing  the  red  cross  on  a  white 
ground,  and  with  the  union  jack,  testify¬ 
ing  of  course  to  the  presence  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  observed  coniing 
rapidly  dowm  the  river.  “That,  sir,” 
said  a  communicative  old  W’aterman, 
“  is  the  ministers’  boat.”  It  stopped  just 
opposite  the  Trafalgar  Hotel.  As  the 
tide  was  rather  low,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  ashore.  A  narrow 
plank  was  to  be  crossed,  and  some  very 
wet  and  slippery  wooden  steps  were  to 
be  mounted  before  the  passengers  could 
consider  themselves  safely  within  the 
hospitable  precincts  of  the  celebrated 
hotel.  Yet,  undaunted  by  such  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  first  of  the  illustrious  party  who 
made  his  way  from  the  steamboat  and 
up  the  steps  was  the  ministerial  chief, 
the  political  veteran  of  eighty  years.  At 
how  many  annual  whitebait  dinners  he 
has  been  present !  IIow  many  political 
vicissitudes  they  have  chronicled  !  Not 
one  of  the  colleagues  who  were  with  him 
at  the  Last  dinner  were  present  at  his  first. 
He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  those  former 
ministers  before  the  Reform  Hill,  when 
John  Wilson  Croker,  that  fierce  Quarterly 
Reviewer  and  most  oflicious  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  a  great  man,  osten¬ 
tatiously  patronizing  the  First  Lord. 
Yet  how  bravely  this  old  man  of  eighty 
summers  bears  up  under  this  “  weight  for 
age,”  with  the  memories  of  so  many  gov¬ 
ernments,  of  hard  official  work,  of  diffi¬ 
culties  overcome,  of  fierce  enmities  en¬ 
countered,  of  celebrated  actions  done  in 
the  name  of  England  by  land  and  sea 
throughout  the  world !  Here  in  one 
sense  is  a  type  of  the  Elizabethan  states¬ 
man,  like  that  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Win¬ 
chester,  of  whom  Mr.  Froude  says  that, 
after  rememberine  a  Plantagenet  king 
and  Bosworth  Field,  he  was  yet  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  first  parliament  Lord  High  Trea.s- 
urer  of  England  at  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  and  “  still  vigorous  and  serviceable, 
with  a  mind  as  clear  and  a  hand  as  steady 
as  the  best  of  the  contemporaries  of  his 


grandchildren.”  There  were  brave  men 
before  Agamemnon  and  brave  men  after 
him.  Hut  still  let  us  all  honor  bravery  in 
sovereigns,  and  ministers,  and  old  sailors, 
in  the  dead  and  in  the  living,  at  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Queen  Eliz.abeth,  and  wherever 
it  may  be  found  as  an  animating  princi¬ 
ple  giving  something  of  an  heroic  aspect 
to  the  world. 


ROMAN  MANNERS  UNDER  THE  EARLIER 
EMPERORS.* 

Notwitii.stanping  the  labors  of  mod¬ 
ern  historians,  and  of  their  esquires,  the 
I  collectors  and  digestors  of  what,  for 
I  want  of  abetter  name,  are  usually  called 
!  Antiquities,  it  will  yet  take  some  time 
j  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  the 
erroneous  notions  engendered  by  the  an¬ 
cient  method  of  teaching  Roman  history. 
This  (and  we  may  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  more  than  one  handbook  still  in  use  at 
our  public  schools,  if  not  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities)  consisted  in  dragging  the  breath¬ 
less  student  past  a  long  array  of  facts 
more  or  less  critically  transcribed  from 
Livy,  with  a  cold  infusion  of  certain  of 
Niebuhr’s  theories,  and  bringing  him  to 
a  sudden  standstill  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  republic  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  empire.  He  was  perhaps 
provided  with  a  bare  list  of  the  earlier 
emperors  and  their  dates,  and  taught  to 
look  upon  them  as  a  long  train  of  mon¬ 
sters,  only  occasionally  interspersed  with 
an  equally  abnormal  angel  of  light  under 
the  name  of  Titus  or  Trajan.  Tlie  names 
of  the  component  j)rovince8  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  he  was  made  to  learn  by 
heart,  but  his  ideas  of  its  population  he 
was  left  to  form  from  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  most  objectionable  of  Juvenal’s 
Satires  and  Martial’s  Epigrams,  and  of 
the  sustained  invective  of  Tacitus.  The 
consequences  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
or  leaving  untaught, Roman  history  were 
not  limited  to  a  fatal  ignorance  or  half¬ 
knowledge  of  one  of  its  most  important 
periods.  The  student  never  imagined 
that  most  of  that  part  of  our  civilization 
which  we  owe  to  the  Romans,  including 
the  essential  elements  of  all  subsequent 
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systems  of  law  aiul  government,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  very  period  which  re¬ 
mained  to  him  a  blank  mystery.  The 
liistory  of  the  Roman  republic  is,  and 
will  always  remain,  a  history  of  its  wars, 
for  its  very  constitutional  development 
was  not  only  affected,  but  conditioned, 
by  them.  When  Augustus  gave  peace 
to  the  Roman  empire,  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  real  breathing-time  it  had 
enjoyed  in  the  course  of  what  is  known 
as  ancient  history.  Generally  speaking, 
this  breathing-time  continued  without 
any  interruption  of  real  importance  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  centuries.  The  period 
of  the  Antonines  was  the  culmination  of 
the  reign  of  peace.  Not  until  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  great  revolution  which  was 
to  usher  in  the  so-called  middle  .ages  on 
the  ruins  of  Roman  antiipiity  made  them¬ 
selves  perceptible,  not  until  the  great 
wandering  of  the  peoples  had  commenced 
was  there  any  real  danger  threatening 
the  security  of  an  empire  including  the 
tn.ain  part  of  the  known,  and  the  whole 
of  the  civilized,  world.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod,  therefore,  beyond  .all  others,  the 
Roman  empire  consolidated  itself  into  a 
consistency  which  enabled  its  Western 
division  to  maintain  itself  through  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  lasting  through  a  fur¬ 
ther  ])eriod  of  eijual  length.  No  doubt, 
also,  during  this  period  it  nourished  those 
elements  of  internal  corruption  which 
contributed  to  its  ultimate  fall.  To  an¬ 
alyze  and  digest  the  elements  and  the 
workings  of  Roman  civilization,  in  the 
only  period  in  which  it  was  permitted 
full  pl.ay,  is  the  task  on  which  many  liv¬ 
ing  and  future  scholars  will  h.ave  to  ex¬ 
pend  long-continued  labors  before  any¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfiictory  result  shall  have 
been  obtained.  To  combine  the  results 
of  their  research  is  the  no  less  difficult 
duty  of  the  historian.  While  we  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  performances  of 
modern  historians  of  the  earlier  Roman 
empire — while  we,  above  all,  can  claim 
for  an  English  scholar,  j\Ir.  Meriv.ale,  the 
honor  of  having  achieved  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  what  most  nearly  approaches  to 
completeness — neither  he  nor  any  of  them 
would,  we  are  sure,  desire  to  regard  their 
Labors  as  final.  New  materials  present 
themselves  while  the  old  are  being  di¬ 
gested  into  shape ;  and  the  more  mate¬ 
rials  arise,  the  more  w'elcome  they  are  as 
contributions  towards  the  yet  unachieved  | 


work  of  a  living  picture  of  the  greatest 
wonder  wrought  by  human  endeavor — 
the  Roman  Empire. 

In  connection  with  future  works  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  period  we  8pe.ak  of — the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire 
— the  labors  of  an  antiquarian  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Friedliinder  of  Konigsberg  will* 
probably  prove  of  inestimable  value. 
The  tw'o  volumes  .already  published  by 
him  under  the  modest  title  of  Essays  on 
the  History  o  f  Homan  Manners  in  the 
time  from  Augustus  to  the  end  of  the 
Antonines  by  no  means  profess  to  be  a 
systematic  picture  of  Roman  life  during 
that  period,  h'or  such  an  eft’ort  on  a 
larger  scale  than  that  of  an  elementary 
handbook  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
materials  are  yet  sufficiently  digested ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  Professor  states 
that  the  resources  of  the  University  to 
which  he  is  attached  do  not  place  them 
at  his  command.  There  is  accordingly 
a  looseness  of  arrangement  in  his  book 
which  will  leave  it,  even  when  com¬ 
pleted,  incomplete;  and  he  passes  and 
re-passes  from  wh.at  are  called  public  an- 
ti(|uitie8  to  private,  with  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom.  We  confess  th.at  we  do  not  object 
to  the  absence  of  any  .attempt  at  giving 
a  fictitious  unity  to  a  work  of  a  naturally 
discursive  character  by  adopting  a  device 
such  .as  W.  A.  Decker  employed  in  the 
composition  of  his  Gallus.  The  labor  of 
comparing  passages,  and  estimating  their 
relative  value  as  evidence,  never  seemed 
to  us  to  be  perceptibly  lightened  by  in¬ 
fusing  into  it  a  feeble  effort  at  narrative. 
The  idea  was  taken  from  Roltiger’s  Aa- 
hina^  a  twaddling  opuscule  by  a  tw.ad- 
dling  author,  the  limited  scope  of  which 
ra.ay  have  rendered  it  admissible.  But 
those  who  read  Gallus  or  Charicles  for 
the  information  contained  in  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  entranced  by  the  story 
with  which  either  work  is  accredited  to 
the  general  public,  which  may  be  left  to 
feed  its  craving  for  antiquarian  rese.arch 
with  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and  Hypa¬ 
tia.  The  story,  moreover,  in  the  case  of 
GalluSy  is  additionally  objectionable  from 
its  converting  one  of  the  most  disagreea¬ 
ble  characters  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
into  the  flat  hero  of  a  flat  romance. 

While  the  first  volume  of  Professor 
Friedlander’s  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
a  description  of  Roman  society  at  Rome, 
particularly  dwelling  on  its  relations  to 
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the  Im{>erial  Court  (we  would  especially 
direct  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the 
clientda  of  the  empire  as  distinct  from 
that  of  more  ancient  times,  and  to  his 
exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  secret  police),  part  of  the  second  is 
occupied  with  a  subject  the  novel  and 
‘exhaustive  treatment  of  which  is  likely 
to  attract  more  especial  notice.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  the  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  travels  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
divided,  with  the  precision  of  a  sermon, 
under  several  heads — namely,  the  means 
of  travel,  its  manner,  its  causes,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  objects,  and  lastly  its  sources  of- in¬ 
terest.  At  the  outset,  Professor  Fried- 
lander  reminds  his  readers  that  travel¬ 
ling  was  easier  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  than  it  ever  was  in  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  before  the  present  century ; 
a  paradox  calculated  at  first  sight  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  us  moderns,  but  as 
indubitably  true  as  the  equally  startling 
fact  that  tne  diffusion  of  literature  was 
far  more  extensive  in  the  Roman  empire 
than  in  the  modern  world  before  very 
recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing.  Passing  to  the  last  division  of  the 
subject,  we  find  Professor  Friedlander 
broadly  asserting  that  the  sources  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Roman  travellers  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  places  visited  by  them  almost 
everywhere  connected  themselves  with 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past  rather  than 
the  impressions  of  the  present.  The 
Roman  was  not,  like  the  Greek,  the  child 
of  the  day  ;  he  was  rather  the  heir  of  the 
past.  The  historical  interest  in  travel 
was  everywhere,  in  the  first  place,  fed  by 
the  temples,  which  usually  were  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  and  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  and 
famous,  edifices  of  each  separate  locality. 
A  modern  traveller  is  accustomed  to 
seek  the  cathedral  or  principal  church  as 
the  most  promising  object  of  visit,  even 
in  cities  of  our  own  day ;  but  an  ancient 
temple  gave  far  more  to  interest  the  vis¬ 
itor  than  even  the  most  famous  and  beau¬ 


tiful  modern  cathedral  can  afford.  A 
temple  was  in  most  cases  not  only  an 
edifice,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  a  park. 
It  was  also  a  museum,  not  only  of  statues 
and  pictures  dedicated  to  the  fane,  but 
of  other  objects  of  art,  of  the  natural  cu¬ 
riosities,  and  of  historical  relics.  As  such 
it  was  best  calculated  to  satisfy  the  long¬ 
ings  of  a  Roman  mind,  in  which  the  love 


of  history  generally  prevailed  over  a 

f)urely  artistic  taste.  I’rofessor  Fried- 
inder  possibly  a  little  exaggerates  this 
circumstance,  the  reason  of  which  is  part¬ 
ly  to  be  sought  in  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  citizen  of  a  community  which  had 
forcibly  constituted  itself  the  chief  in¬ 
heritor  of  all  the  art-treasures  of  the 
ancient  world  to  become  somewhat  blash 
about  art.  And  he  sees  in  it  a  new  point 
of  analogy  between  the  Romans  and  a 
great  modern  nation,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  uncomplimentary  character 
of  his  remark,  we  must  allow  him  to  in¬ 
dicate  in  his  own  words : 

“  In  truth,  this  feeling  of  interest  [in  art] 
was  for  the  most  part  quite  superficial  and 
external,  conditioned  generally  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  artist  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
particular  work.  ‘  Ut  scmel  vidit,  transit  et 
contentus  est,  ut  si  picturam  aliquam  vel  sta- 
tuam  vidisset,’  we  read  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Tacitus ;  and  this  might  no  doubt  have  been 
said  with  truth  of  the  preponderating  major¬ 
ity  of  Roman  travellers.  They  saw  in  order 
to  have  seen ;  and  in  this  respect  the  travels 
of  the  Romans  of  those  days  resembled  those 
of  the  English  of  our  own,  as  well  as  in  their 
eager  and  conscientious  inquiry  into  historical 
reminiscences.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Fried- 
liinder  is  of  opinion  that  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  Romans  by  objects  of 
nature  greatly  exceeded  that  called  forth 
by  objects  of  art,  though  the  former 
feeling  was  of  a  different  character  from 
modern  enthusiasm  for  beautiful  scenery. 
This  touches  upon  a  much  vexed  and 
agitated  question,  which  derives  new 
light  from  the  Professor’s  exhaustive 
treatment  of  it.  lie  is  anxious  to  show 
how  the  interest  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
the  ancients  generally,  differed  in  kind 
rather  than  in  intensity  from  that  of  our 
own  times  for  the  same  subject.  Above 
all,  the  ancient  love  of  nature  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  modern  by  its  religious 
character.  The  period  of  which  the 
work  before  us  treats  prevents  the  au¬ 
thor  from  doing  more  than  touclijng 
upon  the  original  sources  of  this  feeling. 
A  Roman  of  the  empire  could  not  wan¬ 
der  under  oaks,  ana  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  with  the  same  childlike  feeling 
of  the  immediate 'presence  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads  which  moved  the  natural 
devotion  of  a  Greek  of  the  Homeric 
days.  The  Greeks  even  of  a  later  period 
preserved  this  indefinable  sense  of  the 
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religious  element  in  the  enjoyment  of 
nature,  to  an  extent  which  w’e  think  has 
been  scarcely  generally  enough  recog- 
nizeil.  Even  an  author  in  whom  one  would 
least  of  all  expect  to  find  such  a  spirit 
abounds  with  indications  of  it ;  we  refer 
to  Aristophanes,  from  some  of  whose 
comedies,  especially  such  a  one  as  the 
ClotuUy  many  proofs  of  this  assertion 
could  be  drawm.  Even  if  the  Greek 
mythology  was  not  a  mere  calendar  of 
the  jiowers  and  workings  of  nature  per- 
sonihed,  even  if  its  stories  were  not 
mere  attempts  to  clothe  in  human  nar¬ 
rative  the  impressions  of  her  phenomena 
— which  w'ouid  of  itself  prove  a  capabil¬ 
ity  of  watching  nature  amounting  to  the 
best  evidence  of  a  love  for  it — no  peo|>le, 
from  the  evidence  of  its  literary  remains, 
was  more  open  to  the  influence  of  nature 
from  this  point  of  view.  But  even  the 
liornans  of  the  hypercivilized  days  of 
the  empire  had  not  lost  all  vestiges  of 
this  feeling,  as  many  passages  besides 
those  quoted  by  ]\I.  Friedliinder  from 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  others,  tend  to  show'. 
The  second  source  of  their  interest  in 
scenery  he  traces  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  celebrity  attaching  to  any  place, 
and  derived  from  poetry  and  literature. 
When  Lucilius  came  back  from  a  tour 
in  Sicily,  the  only  subject  on  which 
Seneca  was  anxious  to  have  information 
from  him  was  the  real  nature  of  the 
whirlpool  ofCharybdis;  “  he  had  already 
been  informed  that  Scylla  wt^  a  rock 
without  any  danger  whatsoever.”  This 
is  no  doubt  oidy  a  bastard  kind  of  inter¬ 
est  in  scenery  ;  but  do  not,  we  may  fairly 
ask,  similar  motives  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  interest  taken  in  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  by  modern  tottrists  who  consider 
themselves  very  good  judges  of  the  ])ic- 
tures(]ue  ?  Who  crowd  the  steamboats 
on  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine — 
the  real  lovers  of  scenery,  or  the  readers  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  And  does  the  castled 
crag  of  Drachenfels  call  forth  more  ad¬ 
miration  of  its  natural  beauty,  or  at¬ 
tempts  at  remembering  the  entire  stanza 
in  which  Byron  first  insured  attention 
to  its  devoted  head  ?  Again,  natural 
curiosities  and  abnormities  were  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  Romans  as  they  are  to 
modern  travellers  who  think  they  admire 
the  Cave  of  Fingal  or  the  Giant’s  Cause¬ 
way  because  they  are  beautiful,  and 
really  only  wonder  at  them  because  they.; 
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are  strange.  We  are  certainly  more 
hldne  than  the  crowds  of  Romans  and 
(ireeks  who,  according  to  Lucian,  made 
an  annual  trip  to  Gades,  or  the  west 
coast  of  Gaul,  in  order  to  see  the  ebb 
and  tide  of  tlie  Atlantic ;  but  some  of 
us,  mutatis  mutandis^  still  deserve  the 
reproach  of  the  younger  Pliny,  that  men 
travel  over  sea  and  land  to  see  the  won¬ 
ders  of  foreign  lands,  while  those  of  Italy 
are  left  unnoticed. 

But  the  question  of  course  remains, 
whether  the  Romans  possessed  that  sense 
for  the  pure  beauty  of  natural  scenery 
in  itself,  the  influence  of  which  at  the 
present  day  few  will  deny,  and  which 
was  justly  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  when  he  opened  a  park  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  the  other  day,  as  a  cheering  sign 
of  the  times.  In  the  sense  in  which 
workmen,  taking  a  walk  in  the  park, 
may  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  Romans  were  assuredly 
not  one  w’hit  behind  ourselves.  Atnoeni- 
ias  was  the  terra  by  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  the  tranquil  beauty  of  scenery 
most  congenial  to  them,  which,  as  a  rule, 
they  sought  by  the  sea  side.  But  they 
appear  to  have  lacked  the  sense  of  the 
romantic,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
many  ludicrous  perversions,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  acquisition  of  our  own  times. 
They  seem,  as  M.  Friedlauder  ingenious¬ 
ly  proves  by  the  conspicuousness  of  its 
absence  in  cases  in  which  a  modern 
could  have  hardly  failed  to  introduce  it, 
to  have  cared  neither  for  the  glow  of 
sunset  nor  for  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 
Such  expressions  as  “  blue  mountains,” 
“glimmering  twilight,”  such  a  passage 
as  the  w’ell-known  apostrophe  to  the 
sinking  sun  which  M.  Friedlauder  quotes 
from  Faust — and  others  could,  of  course, 
be  added  by  the  thousand  from  our  own 
poets  and  .poetasters  —  he  looks  for  in 
vain  in  the  ancient  writers.  Above  all, 
with  the  Alps  at  their  door,  there  w’ere 
no  Alpine  travellers  at  Rome.  But  an 
inquiry  into  this  last  point  would  not  be 
complete  w’ithout  touching  upon  another 
element  of  modern  delight  in  nature 
which  Professor  Friedlander,  as  a  (ier- 
man,  has  naturally  left  out.  The  Romans, 
with  all  their  refinements  of  luxury,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  their 
exquisitely  natural  lives,  were  too  much 
in  the  open  air,  and  took  too  much  active 
exercise  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
18 
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likely  to  have  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  excej>tional  air  and  exercise  in  their 
sublimation  in  Alpine  travel. 

Lastly,  we  are  reminded  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  effective  incitements  to  travel 
for  its  own  sake  among  the  Romans,  in 
comparison  with  those  so  amply  provided 
in  our  own  times.  This  was,  of  course, 
at  once  cause  and  effect,  for  the  Romans 
could  not  have  failed  to  cultivate  the 
natural  sciences  if  they  had  cared  for 
them.  And  thus  it  is  interesting  to  find 
Professor  FriedlSlnder  quote  from  Hum¬ 
boldt  the  three  principal  causes  which  the 
latter  states  to  have  in  his  own  case  ex¬ 
cited  an  early  inclination  to  travel  in  the 
tropical  districts  —  namely,  poetical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  nature,  landscape-painting, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tropical  jilants. 
Humboldt  says  that  an  irrepressible  de¬ 
sire  to  visit  the  trojiics  was  implanted  in 
him  by  Foster’s  book  on  the  South  Sea  Isl¬ 
ands,  by  some  pictures  of  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  house  of  Warren  Hastings 
in  London,  and  by  a  colossal  dragon-tree 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Berlin.  No 
Roman  could  have  received  any  such 
fruitful  impressions  at  home,  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nature,  in  the  sense  of  that  con¬ 
tained  in  Foster’s  book,  is  one  of  the 
most  modem  branches  of  literature,  and 
scarcely  w’as  such  at  all  before  Humboldt 
himself  wrote.  Landscape  painting  was 
an  art  nearly  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  as  for  tropical  plants, 
Roman  horticulture  confined  itself  to 
forcing  nature  into  productiveness  and 
prettiness,  without  attempting  to  encour¬ 
age  her  to  reproduce  herself  in  any¬ 
thing  like  her  own  grandeur. 


From  The  Reader. 

MADAME  ROLAND.* 

Among  the  victims  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  there  is  scarcely  one  who  has 
excited  such  compassionate  interest  as 
Madame  Roland.  Her  beauty,  her  great 


•  Etuit  «i<r  Madame  Roland  et  ton  Tempt,  mivie 
det  lettret  de  Mde.  Roland  d  Buzot,  et  (Tautret  Doe- 
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talents,  her  high  char.icter  and  pure  jiatri- 
otism,  the  influence  she  exercised  upon 
the  more  moderate  and  respectable  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ro))ublicans,  the  fortitude 
with  which  she  bore  the  sorrows  of  her 
imprisonment  and  the  intrepidity  with 
which  she  met  her  tragic  fate — all  have 
tributed  to  render  her  an  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  pity.  She  stands  forth  among 
her  contemporaries  as  a  fair  representa¬ 
tive  of  what  w'as  best  in  the  partv  that 
overthrew  the  ancient  monarchy,  in  the 
prejudices  of  that  party  she  fully  shared, 
and  her  memoirs  apeak  of  Louis  XVT. 
and  of  his  political  intentions  in  terms 
which  history  has  certainly  not  ratified. 
But,  in  the  generally  noble  aims  of  the 
Girondists,  and  in  their  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  excesses  of  Robespierre  and  his 
crew,  she  also  fully  shared  :  and  when 
her  friends  fell  before  that  Nemesis  of 
successful  agitators — the  necessity  of  gov¬ 
erning  in  the  face  of  agitators  more  ex¬ 
treme  than  themselves — their  fall  bore 
her  with  them  in  a  common  ruin.  Able 
and,  for  the  most  part,  upright  men,  had 
they  all  possessed  her  energy  and  cour¬ 
age,  it  is  possible  they  might  have  made 
a  more  effectual  stand  than  they  did. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  few  nobler  deaths  than 
hers  were  the  result  of  their  want  of 
practical  governing  power. 

Madame  Roland  was  born  in  Paris  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1754.  Her  father 
was  an  engraver  on  metal,  and  belonged 
to  the  bourgeois  class.  Her  mother  was 
a  woman  of  sense ;  and,  though  not  in 
anywise  remarkable,  obtained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  affections  of  her  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  speaks  of  her  in  her  memoirs 
with  the  tenderest  affection  and  respect. 
From  a  very  early  age  the  child  mani¬ 
fested  a  great  aptitude  for  study,  and 
systematically  devoured  every  book  that 
came  within  her  reach.  She  had  also 
thrown  all  the  ardor  of  her  nature  into 
the  performance  of  her  religious  duties. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  she  was  sent,  at  her 
own  earnest  request,  to  a  convent,  in 
order  that  she  might  prepare  herself 
more  calmly  and  suitably  for  her  “  first 
communion.”  Here  it  was  that  she  form¬ 
ed  with  Sophie  Cannet  one  of  those  in- 
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tensely  strong  attachments  which  occa¬ 
sionally  exist  between  deep-hearted  un¬ 
married  women.  Her  fretjuent  letters 
to  her  friend  have  been  pnblislied,  and 
contain  a  pretty  complete  history  of  her 
life  up  to  the  date  of  her  marri.age.  The 
correspondence  then  ceases ;  for  M.  Ro¬ 
land  seems,  foolishly  enough,  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  matter  with  jealousy,  and  to 
have  expressed  a  desire  that  intimate  re¬ 
lations  should  cease.  His  wife’s  comment 
on  this  is:  “It  was  ill  judged;  for  mat¬ 
rimony  is  a  grave  and  solemn  state,  and 
if  you  deprive  a  woman  of  feeling  of  the 
pleasures  of  friendship  with  persons  of 
ler  own  sex,  you  expose  her  to  tempta¬ 
tion.”  However,  notwithstanding  this 
separation  and  the  divergence  of  their 
political  opinions,  the  bond  of  affection 
that  had  united  IMadame  Roland  to 
Sophie  Cannet  and  to  her  sister  Henriette 
did  not  break  utterly.  Some  idea  of  its 
strength  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that,  when,  many  years  afterwards,  the 
former  was  waiting  in  the  prison  of 
Saiute-Pelagie  for  the  death  that  was  ad¬ 
vancing  but  too  surely,  Henriette  came 
and  offered  to  die  in  her  stead.  The  in¬ 
terview  was  thus  described  to  a  friend 
by  one  of  the  actors : 

“  I  was  a  widow  and  had  no  children ; 
Madame  Roland  had  a  husband  already  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  and  a  charming  little  daugh¬ 
ter  who  required  the  care  of  a  wife  and  of  a 
mother.  What  was  more  natural  than  that 
I  should  expose  my  useless  life  to  save  hers  ? 
My  wish  was  to  exchange  clothing  with  her 
and  to  remain  a  prisoner  while  she  endeavored 
to  escape  under  favor  of  the  disguise.  All 
my  entreaties,  all  my  tears,  remained  fruit¬ 
less.  ‘  But  they  would  kill  you,’  she  repeated 
constantly ;  ‘  your  blood  would  be  upon  me. 
Rather  would  I  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than 
have  to  reproach  myself  with  yours.’  ” 

On  leaving  the  convent  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon  went  back  to  live  with  her  par¬ 
ents,  and  spent  the  years  of  her  girlhood 
and  early  womanhood  chiefly  in  study. 
The  first  event  of  any  importance  that 
broke  the  calm  monotony  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  was  the  death  of  her  mother,  w’hich 
happened  in  1 775.  After  this,  her  father, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  excessively 
commonplace  man,  took  gradually  to 
vicious  courses,  and  wasted  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fortune.  Disgusted  with  his  con¬ 
duct,  she  determined  to  abandon  him ; 
and  it  was  while  living  in  solitude  that 


she  accepted  the  hand  of  M.  Roland. 
This  gentleman  succeeded  where  many 
had  failed ;  for  Madame  Roland,  with  a 
self-complacency  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  in  her  character,  gives  us 
to  understand  that  she  had  had  any  num¬ 
ber  of  offers.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  1780,  and  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  happy  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  marriage  so  entirely 
de  raison.  For  M.  Roland  was  twenty 
years  older  than  his  wife,  and  not  young 
for  his  age — a  man  of  learning  and  severe 
moral  principle,  but  egotistical,  pedantic, 
and  devoid  of  any  lovable  qualities.  His 
profession  was  that  of  a  government  in¬ 
spector  of  arts  and  manufactures.  In  all 
his  literary  pursuits  his  wife  took  a  very 
active  share — in  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
the  best  and  most  effective  bits  in  his 
writings  are  nearly  always  due  to  her 
pen.  She  herself  says : 

“  The  habit  of  and  the  taste  for,  a  studious 
life  made  me  .share  in  the  labors  of  my  husband 
so  long  as  he  remained  a  private  individual ;  1 
wrote  with  him  a.s  I  ate  with  him,  because  the 
one  came  to  me  as  naturally  as  ti  e  other,  and 
because,  living  only  for  his  happine.ss,  I  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  what  gave  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure.  He  described  the  arts — 
I  described  them  also,  though  they  were  weari 
some  to  me ;  he  was  fond  of  erudition — we 
made  our  researches  together ;  if  he  relaxed 
his  mind  by  sending  some  literary  fragment  to 
an  academy,  we  worked  at  it  together,  or  sep¬ 
arately,  so  as  to  compare  our  work  and  select 
the  better,  or  else  remotlel  the  two ;  if  he  had 
written  homilies,  I  should  have  done  the  same. 
He  became  a  minister ;  1  did  not  take  any  part 
in  the  administrative  portion  of  his  duties ;  but 
if  there  was  a  circular  to  be  dispatched,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  instructions  or  an  important  public  pa¬ 
per  to  be  drawn  up,  we  conferred  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  together,  according  to  the  confidence  sub¬ 
sisting  l)etween  us ;  and,  penetrated  with  his 
ideas,  full  of  my  own,  I  took  up  the  pen  which 
I  had  more  time  to  wield  than  he.  Both  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  principles  and  the  same  spirit, 
we  ended  by  agreeing  in  the  manner  of  put¬ 
ting  them  into  words ;  and  my  husband  had 
nothing  to  lose  in  passing  through  my  hands. 
I  couhl  express  nothing  with  respect  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  reason  which  he  was  not  capable  of 
realizing  and  upholding  by  his  character  and 
conduct ;  and  I  depicted  better  than  he  could 
have  described  what  he  had  executed,  or  what 
he  could  promise  to  accomplish.  Roland, 
without  me,  would  not  have  been  a  less  good 
administrator;  his  activity,  his  knowledge, 
were  his  own,  like  his  u))rightnesB ;  with  me 
he  produced  more  sensation,  because  I  put  into 
the  writings  that  mixture  of  strength  with 
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sweetness,  of  the  authority  of  reason  with  tlie 
charms  of  feeling  which  l)elong,  perhaps,  only 
to  a  « liman  gifted  with  a  tender  heart  and  a 
healthy  brain.  I  worked  with  delight  at  these 
writing.*!,  which  I  deemed  were  destined  to  bo 
useful ;  and  I  found  in  their  production  more 
pleasure  than  if  I  had  been  known  as  their 
author.  I  yearn  for  happiness ;  and  find  it  in 
the  good  I  do,  and  do  not  even  feel  any  need 
of  glory  ;  I  do  not  see  in  this  world  any 
part  which  suits  me  except  that  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  I  allow  the  mischievous  to  regard  this 
avowal  as  an  impertinence,  for  it  must  bear 
some  resemblance  to  one:  but  those  who 
know  me  will  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
sincere  like  myself.” 

We  may  here  remark  that  it  was  in  his 
capacity  as  an  administrator — the  one 
which  Madame  Roland  declares  was  ex¬ 
clusively  his  own — that  her  husband  most 
sifrnally  failed.  But  to  return  to  the 
w'ife:  notwlthstandinf»  all  her  literary 
avocations,  she  prided  herself  on  never 
neglecting  her  household  duties.  One 
trait  especially  deserves  notice,  as  being 
very  singular  in  France  at  that  time,  and 
not  now  as  common  as  it  should  be ; 
namely,  that  she  insisted  on  being  her 
thild’s  nurse. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1791,  his 
inspectorship  having  been  abolished,  Ro¬ 
land  left  Lyons,  where  he  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  and  came  to  Paris, 
lie  was  already  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
revolutionary  opinions  that  were  gaining 
strength  with  every  hour  and  shaking 
society  to  its  foundations.  It  was  an 
anxious  time ;  but  as  yet  the  horrors  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  had  not  been  felt, 
and  upright  men  still  looked  forward 
with  hope  and  confidence.  Flying  from 
the  abuses  of  the  past,  they  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  were  rushing  headlong 
into  a  pit  of  still  darker  abuses  in  the 
future.  Madame  Roland  was  all  eager¬ 
ness,  and  threw  herself  into  the  move¬ 
ment  wdth  all  the  passion  of  her  nature. 
Indeed,  it  raises  a  sad  smile  to  compare 
the  language  in  which  she  speaks  of  the 
turbulence  of  the  populace  at  this  time 
with  that  which  she  used  when  the  op¬ 
pression  of  her  own  friends  had  shown 
iier  the  justice  of  mob-law.  Roland,  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  joined 
the  society  of  the  Jacobins  and  made  him¬ 
self  very  active  as  a  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Committee.  Utterly  to  his 
own  and  to  his  wife’s  surprise,  he  was, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1792,  appointed 
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Ministre  de  I’Interieur  by  Louis  XVI., 
who  had  determined  to  try  to  govern 
with  a  popular  ministry.  For  this  post 
Roland,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was 
quite  unfit ;  and  his  nomination  can  only 
be  explained  by 'a  complete  dearth  ol’ 
men  of  capacity  and  integrity.  During 
the  ten  weeks  of  his  tenure  of  office  he 
seems  to  have  applied  himself  mainly  to 
weakening  the  monarchy  which  he  should 
have  strengthened ;  and  in  the  manner 
of  his  resignation  he  weakened  it  still 
more.  The  once  famous  letter  announc¬ 
ing  his  determination  to  the  king  was  the 
work  of  his  wife. 

Two  months  afterwards,  on  the  lOtb 
of  August,  the  people  invaded  the  Tuile- 
ries;  the  king  ned  for  refuge  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  and  was  deposed,  the 
revolution  was  triumphant,  and  Roland 
was  reinstated  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  times  were  now  terrible  and  the 
position  horribly  responsible.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  statesman  ready  in  decis¬ 
ion,  firm  and  prompt  in  action,  fertile  in 
expedients,  plausible  in  speech.  Roland, 
with  the  best  intentions,  was  a  pedant, 
and  powerless  as  a  leader  of  men.  Some¬ 
thing  better  than  sententious  circulars 
was  required  to  rule  revolution:uy 
France  at  a  time  when  the  mob  was 
butchering  the  inmates  of  the  prisons. 
He  failed  ;  but  while  blaming  him  for  his 
failure,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend.  It  is  but  just, 
also,  to  remember  that,  by  protesting 
against  that  which  he  had  not  prevented, 
he  exposed  himself  to  almost  certain 
death.  In  this  last  duty  his  wife  took  a 
noble  part.  The  charms  of  her  conver¬ 
sation  and  the  nobleness  of  her  somewhat 
ostentatious  sentiments  had  won  for  her 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  political  friends,  the  Girondists. 
This  influence  she  used  to  urge  them  to 
make  no  truce  with  the  Septemhriseurs, 
the  assassins  of  the  prisoners.  Nor  were 
they  slow  to  answer  to  a  call  which  was 
that  of  their  own  consciences ;  and  the 
National  Convention  was  swayed  by 
their  character  and  talents.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  legislature  was  weak  and 
powerless,  and  the  revolutionary  cut¬ 
throat  Commune  was  all-powerful.  For 
the  time  Paris  was  a  despot  and  the  rest 
of  France  a  slave. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  came. 
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of  course,  the  foil  of  Roland.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1793,  he  had  resigned  a  place  which 
it  had  for  some  time  been  a  dislionor  to 
hold.  Rut  this  was  not  enough  to  aj> 
pease  such  enemies  as  Robespierre,  He¬ 
bert,  and  Marat.  On  or  about  the  31st 
of  May,  Iiis  arrest  was  decreed  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committee,  and  he  lied. 
His  wife,  who  had  something  of  the 
Roman  in  her  composition,  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape. 

“  I  thought  it  quite  right,”  says  she,  “  that 
Roland  should  elude  the  popular  fury  and  the 
talons  of  his  enemies.  As  for  me,  their  in¬ 
terest  to  do  me  harm  could  not  bo  so  great ; 
to  kill  me  would  be  an  act  so  detestable  that 
they  would  not  care  to  incur  its  odium ;  to 
put  me  in  prison  would  scarcely  serve  them, 
and  would,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  be  no 
great  misfortune.  If  they  liad  some  shame  and 
went  through  the  usual  forms  of  interrogat¬ 
ing  me,  etc.,  T  should  have  no  difiiculty  in 
confwinding  .them ;  that  might  even  serve  to 
enlighten  tliose  who  were  really  deceived  with 
regard  to  Roland.  If  they  actually  instituted  . 
.1  new  2d  of  Septetiiber  [the  date  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres],  it  could  only  be  in  the  event  of  their 
having  in  their  power  all  the  upright  deputies, 
and  of  all  being  lost  in  Paris.  In  that  ca.se  I 
would  rather  die  than  be  a  witness  of  the 
ruin  of  my  country ;  I  should  feel  honored 
by  being  included  among  the  glorious  victims 
-acriticed  to  the  rage  of  crime.  The  fury  as¬ 
suaged  on  me  would  be  less  violent  against 
Roland,  who,  once  .safe  from  this  crisis,  might 
.again  render  great  services  to  some  portions  of 
France.  Thus  one  of  two  things  must  happen  :  ' 
either  I  am  only  in  danger  of  an  imprison- 1 
ment  and  of  a  judicial  procedure  which  I  shall  I 
be  able  to  render  useful  to  my  country  and  to  j 
my  husband,  or,  if  I  must  die,  it  will  only  be 
in  an  extremity  in  which  life  will  be  hateful 
to  me.”  I 

To  these  reasons,  as  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  to  show,  must  be  a<lded 
Madame  Roland’s  love  for  one  of  the 
Girondist  leaders.  Rut  such  words,  be 
it  remembered,  are  not  in  her  mouth  | 
mere  empty  gasconade.  Nothing  in  her  i 
wonls  or  actions  diiring  the  term  of  her  j 
imprisonment  belies  these  sentiments.  I 
Never  once  did  she  stoop  to  beg  any  fa-  j 
vor  from  her  tormentors,  or  cease  to 
speak  to  them  with  the  contempt  they 
deserved.  Rut  into  the  details  of  that 
imprisonment,  and  of  her  trial  and  death, 
we  must  forbear  to  enter.  We  will  not ' 
describe  the  cruel  farce  of  her  release ' 
and  recapture,  the  resj)ect  with  which 
she  inspired  even  the  fallen  women  in  the 
prison,  the  favors  her  gracious  conduct 


procured  from  her  guardians,  the  fears 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  lest  her 
eloquent  voice  should  be  heard  at  the 
trial  of  the  Girondists,  the  fortitude  with 
which  she  bore  the  sharpest  “  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,”  the  se¬ 
renity  of  mind  that  enabled  her  to  write 
her  memoirs  untroubled  even  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  and,  lastly,  the  high 
courage  with  which  she  went  to  the 
scaffold.  It  was  not  a  Christian  end,  for 
Madame  Roland  had  long  forsworn  the 
faith  of  her  early  years ;  but  it  was  an 
end  of  which  a  Roman  or  a  Spartan 
might  have  been  proud.  Her  husband, 
as  she  had  prophesied,  committed  suicide 
on  hearing  of  her  fate. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  ^la- 
datue.  Roland’s  life  and  character  to 
which  vve  must  revert,  inasmuch  as  it 
forms  the  main  feature  of  M.  Dau- 
ban’s  interesting,' '  though  somewhat 
grandiloquent  etude.  It  had  always 
been  suspected  that,  during  the  last  year 
or  two  of  her  life,  she  had  nourished  for 
some  dne  of  the  Girondist  leaders  a 
warmer  affection  than  the  cold  friendship 
and^esteem  she  felt  for  her  husband.  She 
herself  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact, 
adverting  to  it  pretty  openly  in  several . 
passages  of  her-  memoirs;  but  these 
passages  had  nearly  all  been  suppressed 
by  the  first  editor,  M.  Rose,  and  are 
only  now  restored.  In  her  “  la.st 
thoughts,”  written  w'hen  she  had  aban¬ 
doned  all  hope  and  was  contemplating 
suicide,  after  addressing  her  husband  and 
her  child,  she  exclaims  : 

“And  thou  ithom  I  dare  not  name!  thou 
whom  men  will  some  day  better  appreciate, 
pitying  our  common  sorrows,  thou  whom  the 
most  terrible  of  passions  did  not  prevent  from 
respecting  the  barriers  of  virtue,  wouldst  thou 
motirn  to  see  me  preceding  thee  to  a  place 
where  we  can  love  one  another  without  wrong, 
where  nothing  will  prevent  our  union  ?  There 
all  pernicious  prejudices,  all  arbitrary  exclu¬ 
sions,  all  hateful  passion.s,  and  all  kinds  of 
tyranny  are  silent.  I  shall  wait  for  thee  there 
and  rest.” 

The  whole  piece  ends  with  these 
words:  “Farewell.  .  .  .  No,  from 
thee  alone  this  is  no  separation ;  to  quit 
the  earth  is  to  draw  nearer  to  thee.” 

Hitherto  the  name,  and,  owing  to  M. 
Bose’s  mutilations,  even  the  existence, 
of  this  Platonic  though  impassioned 
lover  had  remained  doubtful.  But  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  last  year,  an  acciden- 
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tal  treamre-trove  of  old  papers  cleared 
up  the  mystery.  These  papers  contained 
several  documents  of  great  interest  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  and, 
among  others,  some  letters  written  by 
Madame  Roland  during  her  captivity  to 
the  proscribed  Buzot,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  ardent  Girondist  members 
of  the  Convention  National e,  and  was 
then  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  vainly  striv¬ 
ing  to  rouse  the  provinces  to  resist  the 
murderers  of  the  capital.  P'our  of  these 
letters  are  printed  in  fac-simile  by  M. 
Dauban.  The  handwriting  is  neat  and 
clear,  and  they  are  written  almost  with¬ 
out  erasure.  The  sentiments  are  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  patriotism,  indignation,  and  in¬ 
tense  personal  tenderness.  Her  love  for 
her  correspondent  and  her  determination 
to  remain  true  to  her  husband  create  a 
conflict  in  her  mind  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  such  passages  as  the  following : 

“  I  scarcely  dare  to  tell  you,  and  you  are 
the  only  one  in  the  world  who  can  understand, 
that  I  was  not  verj'  sorry  to  be  arrested. 
‘  They  will  be  the  less  furious,  the  less  eager, 
in  their  pursuit  of  R.’  [Roland],  said  I  to  my¬ 
self  ;  ‘if  they  attempt'  any  trial,  I  shall  know 
how_  to  conduct  it  in  a  manner  that  w  ill  be 
useful  to  his  glory it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  then  giving  him  an  indemnity  for  his 
sorrows ;  but  do  you  not  also  see  that,  in 
being  alone,  I  live  with  you  ?  Thus  by  my 
captivity,'  I  sacrifice  myself  for  my  husband, 
and  I  keep  myself  to  my  friend ;  and  I  owe  it 
to  my  tormentors  to  conciliate  my  duty  writh 
my  love.  Do  not  pity  me !  others  admire  my 
courage,  but  they  do  not  know  my  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  you  who  must  feel  them  likewise,  oh, 
make  them  retain  all  their  charms  by  the 
constancy  of  your  courage.” 

The  feelings  to  which  these  words 
give  utterance  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  four  letters  —  letters  strangely  res¬ 
cued  from  oblivion  to  shed  a  glare  oi  light 
on  the  characters  of  these  two  actors  in 
a  drama  now  long  played  out. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  curiously  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  manners  of  the  tune  that 
neither  Madame  Roland  nor  Buzot, 
though  both  married,  saw  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  their  mutual  love.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  passages  in  their 
writings  that  relate  to  the  subject  tend  to 
show  that  they  were  proud  of  it.  M. 
Roland,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear,  did  not  view  the  matter  m  the 
same  light,  and  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  grieved.  Doubtless,  if  Madame 
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Buzot’s  opinion  could  also  be  obtained, 
it  would  be  found  equally  unfavorable. 
But  as  regards  the  two  lovers  themselves, 
they  appear  to  have  thought  that,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  actual  violation  of 
the  marri.age  vow,  their  wife  and  hus¬ 
band  respectively  liad  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  if  they  loved  somebody  else.  In 
extenuation  of  this  monstrous  proposi¬ 
tion  it  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  during  the  last  century,  adultery 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  sin  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  and  that,  therefore, 
so  long  as  Buzot  and  Madame  Roland 
8topi)ed  short  of  that  ofl'ence  they  might 
have  some  excuse  for  thinking  they  had 
not  strayed  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue. 

One  word  more  respecting  the  me¬ 
moirs,  and  another  respecting  the  rival 
editions  of  Dauban  and  ^1.  Faug^re, 
and  we  have  done.  The  memoirs,  as  we 
have  already  said,  were  written  in  the 
few  months  of  Madame  Roland’s  cap¬ 
tivity.  They  were  w’ritten  and  j)reserved 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers,  and  a  portion  even  perished  in  the 
flames.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for 
their  fragmentary  character.  We  may 
further  state,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  them  that  they  consist  of  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  authoress’s 
own  early  life,  of  sketches  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  public  career,  and  of  descrijRions 
of  many  of  the  public  characters  with 
w'hom  she  had  been  brought  into  con¬ 
tact.  The  style,  like  that  of  most  of  her 
contemporaries,  is  pretentious,  and  wants 
naturalness  and  ease.  It  shows  too  many 
traces  of  Rousseau’s  influence.  But 
there  is  something  in  which  Madame 
Roland’s  admiration  for  that  great  writer 
has  led  her  even  more  seriously  astray. 
For  it  is  probably  to  the  influence  of  the 
“  Confessions  ”  that  we  owe  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  memoirs  which  a  pure- 
minded  woman  ought  never  to  have 
written,  and  for  which  a  selfcomplacent 
determination  to  lay  her  whole  heart 
bare  to  the  public  gaze  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse. 

Having  spoken  about  herself  with  such 
absolute  freedom,  not  to  say  license,  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland  doubtless  thought  she  had 
every  right  to  do  the  same  concerning 
her  child,  her  husband,  and,  indeed,  any 
one  she  might  have  occasion  to  mention. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  w’onder  that,  when, 
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in  1795,  two  years  after  her  death,  M. 
Bose  published  the  first  edition  ot  her 
inetuoirs,  he  should  have  suppressed 
many  passages  and  altered  others.  In  the 
two  editions  now  before  us,  however,  all 
these  passages  have  very  properly  been 
restored.  M.  Faugdre,  who  was  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  Madame  Champagneux, 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Ronald,  ob¬ 
tained  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  MS. 
while  it  was  in  her  possession ;  and  that 
correct  copy  is  the  text  of  his  edition.  On 
her  death,  Madame  Champagneux,  at 
M.  Faugore’s  suggestion,  left  the  MS.  to 
the  Imj)erial  Library,  where  it  has  been 
carefully  consulted  by  M.  Dauban.  Thus, 
as  regards  accuracy,  there  is,  probably, 
not  much  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Unfortunately,  however,  M.  Faug6re  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  indicate  the 
restored  passages,  and  there  M.  Dauban 
has  the  advantage  of  him.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  M.  Faugftre’s  two  vol¬ 
umes  contain  some  useful  and  interesting 
appendices  which  are  wanting  in  his 
rival’s  work.  But  then,  again,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  edition  of  the  memoirs,  M. 
Dauban  has  given  us  a  valuable  sketch 
of  Madame  Roland’s  career  and  three  or 
four  documents  of  capital  importance 
towards  a  correct  estimate  of  her  char¬ 
acter. 
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Saxguinauy  as  was  this  battle,  and 
complete  as  was  the  victory,  had  Harold 
survived  it  might  have  ranked  but  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  conflicts  between  Sax¬ 
on  and  Norman  power;  but  with  the 
death  of  the  leader,  all  hope  of  rallying 
the  remains  of  his  army,  or  of  supplying 
new  forces,  vanished.  Still,  England  was 
not  as  yet  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 
His  victory  at  most  only  gave  him  su- 
premacy  in  Wessex.  In  Mercia  were  the 
powerful  brothers  E<lwin  and  Morcar, 
supported  by  a  large  army ;  and  it  appears 
— although  the  details  are  very  obscure — 
that  on  tlieir  advancing  to  London  one 
of  them  sought  to  obtain  the  throne. 
But  Edgar  the  Atheling  was  there — a 
little  child,  indeed,  but  who,  .as  the  sole 
descendant  of  the  line  of  Cerdic,  had  the 

•  Concluded  from  pajji-  1 14. 


sole  hereditary  claim  to  the  crown,  and 
“  infant  as  he  was,  ho  was  therefore  pro¬ 
claimed  B.asileus  of  England,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  rectores  and  potentes  then 
in  the  city.”  Meanwhile  William  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  Romney,  which  he  took  ; 
then  to  Dover,  and  from  thence  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  which  “gave  the  bad  precedent  of 
being  the  first  community  which  had 
made  a  formal  submission  of  their  own 
free  will,  and  unenforced  by  the  sword.” 
William  now  advanced  till  within  a  day’s 
m,arch  of  London,  and  here,  just  below 
the  reach  of  Greenhithe,  the  memorable 
meeting  with  the  Kentish  men  took  place. 
“  The  poetry  in  this  tradition  must  not 
induce  us  to  reject  its  substantive  truth. 
Indeed,  taking  the  transactions  at  the 
wood  of  Swanscombe  at  their  lowest 
v.alue,  they  fully  evidence  the  main  fact, 
that  the  Kentish  men,  having  awed  the 
conqueror  into  an  unwilling  pacification, 
received  from  the  beginning  a  greater 
share  of  indulgence.”  What  might  not 
have  been  the  result  had  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  stood  out  as  firmly? 

London  was  next  to  be  reduced,  and 
a  detachment  of  William’s  army  was  sent 
to  begin  the  siege,  while  he  passed  across 
the  country  to  Winchester,  which,  as  the 
city  assigned  in  dowry  to  Editha,  the 
widow  of  the  Confessor,  he  treated  with 
respect,  merely  requiring  the  citizens  to 
render  fealty.  The  siege  of  London  was 
now  commenced  in  good  earnest.  Bark¬ 
ing  on  the  east,  and  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster  on  the  west,  were  the  two  sta¬ 
tions  occupied  by  his  troops ;  and  “  cata¬ 
pult  and  balista  cast  their  showers  upon 
the  dwellings ;  and  the  old  Roman  walls, 
ascribed  to  Julius  Ciesar  or  to  Constan¬ 
tine,  shook  before  the  repeated  blows  of 
the  battering  rams.”  But  so  strong  was 
the  city  that  it  defied  the  att.ack  ;  while 
the  gallant  troops  within-side-^not  only 
the  citizens,  but  “  those  men  of  renown, 
the  northern  thanes,  the  men  of  Anglo- 
Danish  race  ” — would  not  speak  of  sur¬ 
render.  But  William  had  other  means  at 
hand :  he  seems  to  have  been  ere  long 
convinced  that  intrigue  would  answer 
better  than  open  warfare ;  so  ho  entered 
into  negotiation  with  a  citizen  of  great 
influence,  one  Ansgard,  who,  with  fair 
words  and  fairer  promises,  so  urged  upon 
the  fathers  of  the  city  the  ills  that  would 
arise  from  an  infant  ruler,  and  the  neces- 
!  sity  of  the  supreme  power  being  in  the 
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hands  of  one,  “  wise  as  Solomon,  bounti¬ 
ful  as  Charlemagne,  ready  in  fight  as  the 
great  Alexander,”  that  all  opposition 
was  withdrawn.  Edwin  and  Morcar 
were  among  the  first  to  give  in  their  ad¬ 
hesion  ;  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  WolfstJin,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  while  the  deputation  appointed 
to  bear  their  homage  and  the  keys  of  the 
city  to  their  Norman  ruler,  bore  with 
them — more  important  pledge  than  all 
besides  —  the  little  Atheling,  w’ho  had 
been  so  lately  recognized  as  their  king. 

London,  on  the  w’hole,  did  well  by  this 
submission.  William  was  evidently  most 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  chief 
Mercian  city  ;  and  he  forthwith  granted 
that  precious  charter,  so  short  but  so 
comprehensive — that  little  slip  of  parch¬ 
ment,  which,  “  still  perfect  as  on  the  day 
when  the  pen  passed  upon  it,  can  lie 
w'ithin  the  palm  of  your  hand,  but  con¬ 
tains  within  its  brief  compass  all  that  the 
citizens  could  or  can  require.”  How  few’  ! 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  aware, 
that  “  they  alone,  of  all  the  burgher  com¬ 
munities  in  England,  nay,  of  all  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities  in  Christendom,”  have  retain¬ 
ed  until  the  present  day  all  the  rights 
and  all  the  freedom  which  William  the 
Conqueror  secured  to  them  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago!  William,  indeed,  on 
many  occasions  seems  to  have  treated  the 
Londoners  with  marked  favor.  Even 
when  building  the  Tow’er  of  London,  “  it 
is  remarkable  that,  yielding  either  to 
respect  for  the  rights  of  that  pow’erful 
ana  unruly  and  jealous  community,  or  to 
apprehension  of  the  indignation  which  he 
might  excite  bjr  their  inlringemcnt,  he 
encroached  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
city  ground  ;”  .md  thus,  w’hile  on  the 
Middlesex  side  the  authority  of  the  royal 
constable  extended  over  all  the  adjoining 
hamlets,  his  jurisdiction  on  the  city  side 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  very  gates. 
The  Castle  of  Falaise,  where  William 
w’as  lK>rn,  was,  it  appears,  the  model  for 
the  White  Tower,  the  only  portion  of  the 
struciure  which  was  erected  in  his  time. 

Wessex  was  now  subdued,  Mercia,  in 
the  name  of  her  chief  city,  h.ad  proffered 
fealty  :  it  remained  now  but  for  William 
to  be  crowned  to  become  de  jure  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor’s  successor.  This 
recommendation  certainly  proceeded  first 
from  his  Saxon  subjects,  and  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  “  the  corruption  of 
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'  his  gifts,  or  the  terror  excited  by  his 
power,”  was  the  motive  of  this  apjiar- 
ently  most  unworthy  and  slavish  request. 
“Yet,”  asks  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  “  are 
such  representations  correct  ?  do  they 
not  rather  exhibit  the  prepossession  of 
the  modern  writer  than  the  facts  and  the 
feelings  of  the  eleventh  century  ?  ”  and 
he  proceeds  very  suggestively  to  point 
out  the  absolute  importance  of  “  the 
sworn  king,  the  anointed  king,  the  crown¬ 
ed  king,”  in  those  days. 

“  Our  feeling  with  regard  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  is  very  ditferent  to  that  which  then 
prevailed.  With  us,  royalty  is  the  realization 
of  a  theory,  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  royalty 
was  a  necessity’.  Without  a  king,  the  hotly 
politic  was  paralyzed.  .  .  .  Itarely  dele¬ 

gating  his  powers  to  others,  no  veil  of  eti¬ 
quette,  no  train  of  attendants,  no  mist  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  concealed  the  sovereign 
from  his  people.  His  hall  was  open ;  the 
king  presided  in  his  own  court,  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  his  people,  on  the  throne, 

!  at  the  gate,  beneath  the  tree,  commanded  his 
own  soldiers,  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
traitor,  spoke  out  his  favors,  invested  his  prel- 
ate.s,  o{H‘iied  his  own  purse  with  his  own 
hands.  All  the  active  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  sprang  from  the  very  per.'ion  of 
the  king,  as  the  vi.sible  centre  of  unity,  the 
centre  around  which  every  sphere  revolved. 
.  .  .  The  closest  approximation  to  the  con¬ 

dition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth 
wanting  a  king,  may  l>e  attained  by  consider¬ 
ing  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  F.ng- 
land,  if,  upon  the-  abdication  of  .lames,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  had  not  proceeded  to  take  jms- 
sc.ssion  of  the  throne;  and  Parliament  repu¬ 
diating  the  Stuarts  yet  not  daring  to  supply 
the  royal  authority  by  any  power  of  their 
own,  or  by  any  fiction  of  law,  an  absolute  in¬ 
terregnum  had  ensued.  What  then  would 
have  been  the  state  of  England  ?  All  the 
branches  of  public  and  national  administration 
and  jurisdiction  would  have  come  to  an  end. 
.  .  .  It  is  well  known  how  strongly  the 

feeling  in  favor  of  a  king  prevailed  in  England 
during  the  Commonwealth  anti  Protectorate, 
and  how  much  they  contributed  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Had  Cromwell 
boldly  acceded  to  the  humble  petition  and  ad¬ 
vice,  England  would  never  have  seen  Charles 
Stuart  on  the  throne.  So  innate  and  inveter¬ 
ate  was  the  opinion,  that  no  republican  law¬ 
yer,  Daniel  Axtell  himself,  could  ever  well 
understand  how  it  was  possible  to  arrest  John 
Doe  unless  by  the  king's  writ  of  capiat,  or  to 
imprison  the  petty  larcener  unless  the  otfence 
was  duly  laid  in  the  indictment,  as  a  breach 
of  the  king’s  peace  and  against  his  crown  and 
dignity.” 

But  more  important  still,  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  klnpf,  like  all  his  Buccessors,  was 
“  a  responsible  functionary.”  No  notion 
bad  our  Saxon  forefathers  of  “  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  thus  in  calling  upon 
William  to  take  the  crown,  they  actually 
called  tipon  him  to  pledge  himself  that 
he  would  rule  according  to  the  establish¬ 
ed  laws  of  the  kingdom — in  effect,  to 
exchange  his  position  as  the  victor  of 
Hastings,  for  that  of  the  monarch  sworn 
on  the  Iloly  Gospels,  “to  hold  true  peace, 
and  forbid  stoutrife  and  injustice  to  all.” 
William,  it  is  said,  hesitated ;  if  so,  it 
w.as  merely  after  the  “  nolo  epiacopari  ” 
form,  for  his  hesitation  soon  gave  way. 
His  Norman  barons  vehemently  urged 
him,  for  shrewd  reasoners  were  they. 
William  had  promised  them  land  and  fee 
in  England.  “  If  he  made  his  grants  to 
them  without  any  definition  of  his  own 
authority,  without  any  certain  law,  they 
w'ould  have  no  law  to  defend  them. 
Duke  William  was  almost  a  despot  in 
Normandy  ;  what  would  ho  bo  if  ruling 
as  victor  in  England  ?  ” 

The  coronation  took  place  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  same  year,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  Aldred,  Archbishop  of 
York,  performed  the  office;  but  when 
presenting  William  to  the  multitude,  and 
asking  them,  in  their  own  English  tongue, 
after  the  customary  form,  if  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  him  as  their  king,  loud  shouts 
burst  forth.  The  Norman  soldiery  with- 
outside,  ignorant  of  their  import,  or  pur¬ 
posely  misconstruing  them,  assumed  they 
w'ere  the  tokens  of  insurrection,  and  fired 
the  adjoining  buildings.  The  ffames 
were  quickly  seen  within  the  Abbey  ;  the 
crowd  rushed  out ;  but  still,  amidst  this 
alarm  the  service  proceeded.  William 
was  anointed  wdth  the  holy  oil,  he  kissed 
the  golden  cross,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
gospel  book — that  very  book  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Hritish  Museum  ;  but 
it  was  with  a  faltering  voice  he  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  threefold  oath,  for  “  William  him¬ 
self,  who  never  before  had  known  appre¬ 
hension,  now  trembled  with  very  fear ; 
and  thus  was  the  diadem  placed  upon  his 
head  by  Aldred.  The  victor  of  Hastings 
was  agued  with  terror  when  receiving 
his  prize.” 

We  have  no  account  of  a  coronation 
feast,  for  William  seems  to  have  quitted 
Westminster  at  once  for  Harking  ;  and 
there,  pursuing  “  the  tall  deer  ”  in  the 
wide  forest  of  Essex,  and  in  superintend¬ 


ing  the  foundations  of  the  Tower,  he 
sought  to  forget  the  evil  omen  that  hatl 
accompanied  his  recognition  as  king. 
But  the  tale  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  deep  w'ere 
the  curses  breathed  against  Norman 
fraud  and  cruelty,  and  stern  were  the 
vows  of  revenge.  The  unhappy  mis¬ 
chance  w’as  accepted  as  a  prophecy  of  evil, 
and  “  it  was  permitted  to  work  its  accom¬ 
plishment.”  But  William  had  other 
anxieties.  Ilis  rapacious  followers  had 
been  promised  lands  or  gifts ;  but  how 
should  he  reward  them  all  ?  He  was  not 
now  the  successful  invader,  able  to  divide 
the  conquered  land  at  his  will,  but  the 
king  of  the  land,  sworn  to  do  justice,  and 
to  see  justice  done.  And  then  Denmark 
had  sent  a  message  of  defiance,  bidding 
him  do  homage  for  his  lately  -  gained 
kingdom  ;  and  well  did  he  know  that  all 
along  the  eastern  coast  there  was  a  Dan¬ 
ish  population  ready  to  take  part  w’ith 
the  invaders,  while  even  in  the  midland 
counties  few  of  the  cities  had  proffered 
even  a  reluctant  submission.  Truly  Wil¬ 
liam,  even  thus  early,  was  doomed  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  ambition. 

Quickly  perceiving  that  want  of  ener¬ 
gy  had  been  the  fatal  error  of  the  Anglo- 
tsaxon  kings, William  determined  to  show 
his  new  subjects  the  benefits  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  rule.  He,  therefore,  in  the  spnng, 
made  his  first  progress,  “  extending  from 
Oxford  to  the  Humber,  but  yet  including 
large  districts  which  retained  a  species 
of  virtual  independence  ;  ”  and  all  along 
his  line  of  march  his  soldiery  w’ere  re¬ 
strained  from  all  violence  — not  even  food 
being  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  house¬ 
holders  against  their  will.  All  law-break¬ 
ers  were  sternly  dealt  with,  robbers  es¬ 
pecially  ;  and  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Saxons  themselves,  the  Watling 
street  and  Ikenild  street  could  offer  the 
same  security  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
mythic  Irish  damsel,  when,  with  gems 
“  rich  and  rare,”  and  a  bright  gold  ring, 
she  journeyed  safely  along.  William,  at 
the  same  time,  began  the  custom  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  three  great  church  festivals 
in  the  three  chief  cities  of  his  threefold 
kingdom, Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Danelagh, 
and  of  then  solemnly  “  wearing  his 
crown.”  Nor  was  this  a  mere  matter  of 
state,  for,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
constitution,  all  remedial  jurisdiction  was 
annexed  to  the  person  of  the  king.  Thus 
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the  reg.al  crown,  like  the  ermined  robe  of 
the  judge,  was  the  visible  sign  that  the 
supreme  dispenser  of  justice  and  mercy 
was  present,  to  hear  the  plaint  and  redress 
the  wrong. 

The  undefended  state  of  the  kingdom 
next  claimed  William’s  attention,  and, 
under  his  directions,  strong  castles  were 
commenced  in  various  parts.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  coast,  especially  the  south¬ 
eastern,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  retreat,  in  case  of  adverse  fortune, 
also  engaged  his  attention ;  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  he  took  were  singularly  efficient.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  jmints  to  Sussex,  and 
observes,  that  “  the  territorial  division 
there  differs,  altogether  from  that  which 
prevails  elsewhere  in  England.”  Instead 
of  the  “  hundred  ”  we  tiud  the  “  ra|>e ;  ” 
and  this  word  refers  to  the  custom  of 
the  Normans  of  dividing  land,  not  by  any 
natural  boundaries,  but  by  actual  meas¬ 
urement  by  the  roi>e. 

“  Now  this  is  the  process  which  William 
effecUsl  in  Sussex  :  the  county  is  divided  into 
six  districts,  extending  down  from  the  north¬ 
ern  border,  each  possessing  a  frontage  towanls 
the  seii,  each  affording  a  ready  communication 
with  Normandy,  and  constituting,  as  it  were, 
six  military  high  roa<ls  to  AVilliam’s  paternal 
duchy.  Sussex  sustained  this  great  territo¬ 
rial  alteration  alone,  l>eing  dealt  with,  from 
the  first  moment,  entirely  as  a  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory.” 

To  satisfy  the  claims  of  some,  at  least, 
of  his  greedy  followers,  was  William’s 
next  task  ;  and  for  this  the  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  possessed  by  the  Godwin 
family  offered  a  welcome  facility.  As 
king,  he  had  a  right  to  the  lands  of  all 
traitors  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  the  estJites  of  Harold  and  his  broth¬ 
ers  thus  of  course  became  available.  The 
lands  of  those  who  fought  and  fell  at 
Hastings,  too,  were  also  forfeited,  and 
these  altogether  “  gave  him  an  enormous 
fuhd,  so  to  speak,  to  draw  upon.”  It  is 
important,  how’ever,  to  remark,  that,  in 
becoming  the  possessor  of  English  land, 
the  Norman  was  compelled  to  hold  it  pre¬ 
cisely  by  the  accustomed  English  tenures. 
Thus,  the  same  relief  the  Saxon  earl  had 
been  wont  to  pay,  was  to  be  exacted  from 
the  Norman  owner.  The  Danegeld  was 
to  be  paid,  as  of  old,  two  shillings  for 
each  hide  of  land  :  w'hile,  in  case  of  any 
legal  proceedings,  these  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  “  as  the  land  was  tempore  regie 
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Edicardi,  nothing  less  and  nothing 
more.”  The  villein  also  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  removed  from  his  land.  Thus, 
in  his  first  arrangements,  William  was 
evidently  anxious  to  preserve  a  shoic  of 
justice.  Ilis  last  act  was  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  liattle  Abbey  ;  and 
then,  having  ajipointed  justiciars,  he 
passed  over  to  Normandy  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  train,  among  whom  were  the  broth¬ 
ers  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Agelnoth  “  the 
Satrap,”  and  Earl  Waltheof,  invited  as 
honored  guests,  but  in  fact  j)ri8oners  and 
hostages. 

William’s  return  to  Normandy,  and 
his  }>rogre88  through  various  jtarts,  were 
attended  w'ith  all  the  magnificence  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  Indeed,  this  first 
visit  to  his  duchy  may  be  viewed  as  the 
culminating  point  of  his  prosperity.  “He 
was  enjoying  all  the  first  fresh  pleasure 
of  success,  as  yet  unalloyed  by  its  inevi¬ 
table  chastening.”  William  kept  his  Pas¬ 
chal  feast  at  Fecamp ;  and  hither,  sum- 
mone<l  by  lavish  invitations,  came  a  host 
of  Bretons  and  Flemings,  together  with 
numerous  French  nobles, to  gaze  upon  the 
rich  spoils  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the 
English  kings — the  garments  of  ex(piisite 
broidery,  the  cups,  the  horns,  the  lirace- 
lets  and  coronals — all  of  surpassing  beau¬ 
ty,  and  all  the  w’ork  of  English  hands. 
And  tvell  might  they  look  wonderingly 
upon  these,  for  the  cup  of  English  work¬ 
manship,  and  the  mantle  embroidered  by 
the  English  maiden,  were  gifts,  even  at 
this  time,  for  kings  to  offer,  and  for  the 
pontiff  himself  to  receive.  The  high  value 
of  the  spoils,  too,  excited  their  wonder. 
“  More  wealth  has  the  duke  brought 
from  England,”  said  they,  “  than  could 
be  found  in  thrice  the  extent  of  Gaul.” 
But,  above  all,  upon  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  Saxon  youth  they  gazed  with  aston¬ 
ishment;  the  soft  silken  hair,  the  delicate 
features,  the  complexion,  so  exquisite  in 
its  blended  red  and  w'hite,  awakened,  as 
William  of  Poictou  tells  us,  even  more 
admiration  than  all  these  priceless  treas¬ 
ures.* 


•  With  this  inpontrovertible  testimony  of  a 
Norman,  and  an  eye-witness,  before  them,  it  is 
stranfre  that  any  writers  should  think  of  claiin- 
injj  such  vast  superiority  for  the  Norman  race. 
The  Saxons  were  evidently  viewed  by  them  as 
far  superior  in  the  arts  of  civilization ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  looked  u|M)n  much  as  the  Roman 
captives  must  have  been  by  the  brave  but  unciv- 
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William  remained  in  Normandy  nine  j 
months;  he  wished  to  bring  Matilda  with  | 
him,  that  she  might  be  crowned  Queen  of 
England  ;  but  news  of  the  ill-conduct  of 
his  justiciars,  Fitz-Osbern  and  Odo, 
reached  him,  and  hastened  his  return,  for 
he  found  that  their  outrageous  tyranny 
and  injustice  had  driven  the  people  to  re¬ 
volt.  The  west  of  England  and  Kent 
had  already  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  in 
the  north,  assistance  from  Denmark  was 
supplicated  and  promised.  William  jiro- 
ceeded  into  the  west  and  subdued  Exe¬ 
ter  ;  and  at  Pentecost  he  caused  Matilda 
to  be  crowned  with  much  splendor  at 
Westminster.  Ere  the  close  of  the  year, 
Henry,  his  youngest  son,  was  born — the 
s«)n  who,  either  from  his  auj>erior  abili¬ 
ties,  or  from  the  greater  care  bestowed 
on  his  education,  for  Lanfranc  was  his 
instructor,  gained  the  title  of  Heauclerc. 
We  may  remark  here  that  the  stern  Con¬ 
queror  was  an  excellent  husband  and 
father.  From  his  wife  he  received  the 
affection  which  was  justly  his  due  ;  but 
his  sons,  almost  from  their  boyhood, 
were  doomed  to  become  the  source  of 
his  keenest  sorrow. 

The  reduction  of  Exeter  established 
tranquillity  in  Wessex;  but  the  north 
rose  in  oi)en  revolt,  under  the  brothers 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  now  quit¬ 
ted  the  court,  and  Waltheof,  that  power¬ 
ful  earl,  had  joined  them.  William  ad¬ 
vanced  against  them  with  his  accustom¬ 
ed  success,  and  Edwin  and  Morcar  yield¬ 
ed  a  compulsory  submission.  Onw'ard 
he  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  causing 
there  a  strong  castle  to  be  built,  as  he 
had  done  at  Warwick,  and  from  thence 
to  York,  where  an  even  stronger  citadel 
arose  within  the  city  walls.  These  mani¬ 
festations  of  quiet  strength  seem  to  have 
had  their  intended  effect  upon  a  peo¬ 
ple  whose  defences  were  of  the  simplest 


ilized  (roths,  and  the  spoils  of  England  with 
much  the  same  wonder  as  those  from  Rome  or 
liyxantium.  To  the  great  beauty  of  the  English 
during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  we  have 
abundant  testimony,  both  of  the  illuminated 
manuscript  and  the  monumental  cffigj',  beside 
the  remarks  of  the  trouvftres,  who  repeatedly 
characterize  them  as  “  most  fair.”  The  graceful 
bearing,  too,  of  the  female  figure  has  often  struck 
us,  in  turning  over  Saxon  manuscripts.  The 
drawing  is  rude  enough,  the  proportions  often 
extravagant,  but  the  pote,  and  especially  the 
turn  of  the  head,  have  a  grace  that  is  almost 
classicaL 


I  kind ;  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  remarks 
I  BO  graj)liically : 

“  Each  tall  square  dungeon  tower,  with  its 
fresh  walls,  harshly  and  coldly  glittering  in 
the  sun,  standing  upon  the  ground  of  the 
habitations  which  had  been  demolished,  and 
the  gardens  and  homesteads  which  had  been 
wasted,  to  give  a  site  to  the  fortress  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  Iwspoke  the  stem  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  sovereign.  They ‘were  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  conquest  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  tenn ;  warning,  threatening  the  native 
race.” 

But  though  overawed,  England  w’as 
not  at  the  end  of  three  years  won.  It 
was  said  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  a  general 
ma8s.acre  of  the  Normans ;  most  probably 
this  was  but  a  pretence  to  justiiy  the  se¬ 
verer  measures,  w’hich  from  henceforward 
William  seemed  determined  to  adopt,  for 
doubtless  the  stern  Conipieror,  whose 
will  had  alw'.ays  been  law  tohis  followers, 
must  have  chafed  with  rage  to  find  a  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  he  likely  enough  considered 
as  thoroughly  subdued  at  Hastings,  open¬ 
ly  defying  his  power  three  years  after 
the  crown  had  Ix'en  placed  on  his  head 
as  their  king.  Imprisonments,  spolia¬ 
tions,  executions  followed,  and  William 
again,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  set 
forth  for  the  north,  where  the  Atheling 
had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  where  a 
large  Danish  force  was  shortly  expected 
to  land.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with 
changeful  success,  but  on  reaching  Dur 
ham  the  Norman  army  was  seized  with 
a  panic,  caused  by  the  thick  darkness 
that  overspread  their  path,  which  was 
attributed  to  St.  Chithbert’s  anger,  and 
William  was  compelled  to  return  to  Win¬ 
chester.  Ere  long  the  Danes  landed  in 
Suftblk ;  they  proceeded  to  Y^ork,  wel¬ 
comed  right  heartily  by  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  ere  long,  “  excepting  the  tall 
dungeon-keep  upon  which  William  ISIal- 
let  still  unfurled  the  Norman  banner,  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  was  again  lost  to 
the  Norman  king.”  William  delayed 
his  measures  ;  he  was  in  ^Mercia  suppress¬ 
ing  another  insurrection  on  the  borders 
of  the  Welsh  marches,  but  after  a  battle 
in  which  he  defeated  the  insurgents,  he 
set  forth  again  for  the  north.  At  Ponte¬ 
fract  he  continued  long  ;  it  was  said  the 
waters  were  out  and  the  army  could  not 
pass  over  ;  but  William  was  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  treacherous  Danes, 
and  ere  long  they  departed,  laden  with 
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English  gold,  leaving  their  too  credulous 
allies  to  the  vengeance  of  a  Conqueror 
who  never  knew  pity.  It  was  then  that 
William,  always  “  a  stern  ruler  and  a 
pitiless  warrior,”  determined  to  waste 
the  wdiole  country  between  York  and 
Durham,  a  course  entirely  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  a  crime  of  which  “  the  he.athen  them¬ 
selves,  Dane,  or  Goth,  or  Vandal,  had 
never  committed.” 

“  On  every  side  the  horizon  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  smouldering  fiame,  the  growing 
crops  were  burned  upon  the  field,  the  stores 
in  the  gamer,  the  cattle  houghed  and  killed 
to  feed  the  crow.  All  that  had  been  given 
for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  life  was 
wasted  and  spoiled.  All  the  habitations  were 
razed,  all  the  edifices  that  could  give  shelter 
to  the  people  were  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
wandering  and  dispersetl,  the  miserable  in¬ 
habitants  endeavored  to  support  life  even  by 
devouring  the  filthy  vermin  and  the  decaying 
carcass.  Direful  jiestilence  of  course  ensued. 
The  same  devastations  were  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Humber,  and  during  nine  years  sub¬ 
sequent  the  whole  tract  between  York  and 
Durham  continued  idle  and  untilled.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  this  au¬ 
thentic  tale  of  unexampled  cruelty,  our 
forefathers  should  have  given  a  ready 
credence  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  the 
New  Forest ;  hut  we  are  surprised  to 
find  Sir  Francis  Palgnave  alluding  to  it 
as  an  historical  fact,  for  not  only  is  the 
tale  unknown  to  every  contemporary 
chronicler,  hut  the  very  character  of  the 
land  proves  that  it  never  could  have  been 
cultivated.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
barren  soil  was  incap.able  of  producing  a 
single  ear  of  corn  ;  how,  then,  could 
flourishing  villages  have  been  there  ? 

William  kept  his  Christmas  at  York 
in  grim  and  gloomy  state,  and  he  solemn¬ 
ly  wore  his  crown  as  King  of  Northum- ' 
hria.  It  was  then  he  made  donations  to 
his  followers  of  the  greater  part  of  York¬ 
shire — mostly  the  possessions  of  Edwin 
and  Morcar — and  then  again  set  forth  to 
suppress  the  formidable  revolt  in  the  i 
Fens.  But  he  was  to  meet  with  sterner  ' 
opposition  than  he  had  yet  encountered,  i 
^leanwhile  worn  out  by  their  toilsome  i 
marches  his  foreign  troops  refused  to  pro- ! 
ceed.  By  threats  and  promises  William, ' 
however,  succeeded  in  persuading  them,  I 
while  his  iron  strength  enabled  him  to 
set  an  example  by  being  foremost  to 
climb  the  rock,  or  to  try  the  marsh, ' 
sometimes  even  walking  if  his  horse  failed. 


Still  the  Fens  held  out,  for  hither  Edwin 
and  Morcar  had  retreated  ;  hut  the  great 
le.ader  of  this  rising  w’as  Ilereward  the 
Outlaw,  nephew  of  the  Abbot  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  that  true  hearted  Englishman 
whose  name  was  a  cherished  household 
word  in  many  an  upland  homestead  until 
the  fame  of  the  Saxon  outlaw  became  dim 
in  the  wider  renown  of  the  brave  and 
gentle  outlaw’  of  merry  Sherw’ood.  A 
pleasant  and  stirring  tale  is  that  “  Geste 
of  Ilereward,”  an  almost  contemporary 
narrative,  and  we  have  little  doubt  on  the 
whole  authentic.  It  is  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
tempest  to  turn  from  the  chronicles  so 
filled  with  the  records  of  William’s  cruel 
tyranny  to  the  story  of  the  gallant  band 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely — how  from  their  marsh- 
girdled  fastness  they  defied  force  after 
force  arrayed  against  them — how  for  long 
months  they  kept  the  fierce  Conqueror  at 
b.ay,  nor  even  when  those  hapless  brothers 
fell — Morcar,  cruelly  betrayed  into  his  vic¬ 
tor’s  power,  and  Edwin  so  foully  assassi¬ 
nated — did  Ilereward  yield.  He  still  flung 
defiance  to  the  armed  host  that  had  lin¬ 
gered  on  the  borders  of  those  treacher¬ 
ous  marshes,  and  w’hen  at  length  the  gal¬ 
lant  band  yielded,  not  to  superior  valor, 
but  to  starwation,  he  alone  never  did 
homage  to  the  Conqueror. 

The  great  Saxon  nobles  were  now  all 
sl.ain  or  imprisoned,  exce])t  Waltheof, 
who  having  nnirried  William’s  niece  was 
restored  to  favor,  and  to  his  former  rank 
as  Earl  of  Northumbria ;  but  although 
eight  years  had  now  past  since  Hastings, 
William  was  still  in  djinger  of  losing  the 
kingdom  he  had  won  at  such  a  fearful  cost 
of  bloodshed  and  crime.  He  had  depoj)- 
ulatcd  .and  w’asted  wide  tracts  of  land, 
and  now  his  very  followers,  on  whom  he 
h.ad  bestowed  so  much,  clamored  at  the 
injustice  of  repaying  their  services  with 
sterile  fields  ;  he  had  imposed  heavy 
taxes  on  the  land,  and  the  Norman  land¬ 
holder  felt  this  as  a  heavy  grievance — 
even  a  w’rong.  So  they  leagued  together 
against  him,  and  at  tlie  bridal  feast  of 
Guader,  Earl  of  East  Anglia,  met  to 
gether  to  mature  their  plans.  With 
deep  cunning  hither  they  invited  Wal¬ 
theof,  and  hither  he  unwittingly  came. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  he  took  p.art 
in  their  counsels,  but  he  was  present 
when  treason  w’as  planned.  Ho,  how¬ 
ever  repented  of  his  connivance,  and 
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took  counsel  of  Lanfranc,  who  urged 
him  to  seek  the  king.  Waltheof  passed 
over  to  Xorinandy,  but  William  received 
him  sternly,  and  protFered  no  forgive¬ 
ness,  for  his  perfidious  wife  had  already 
accused  him  of  active  participation. 
Meanwhile  the  Norman  insurgents  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  west,  and  also  toward 
London ;  but  such  was  the  hatred  the 
Saxons  bore  towards  them,  that  they 
heartily  cooperated  with  the  king’s 
troops.  Guader  the  chief,  completely 
defeated,  escaped  to  Denmark,  the  oth¬ 
ers  fled  or  were  captured,  and  when 
William  wore  his  crown  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  Christmas,  it  was  as  judge  in  his 
High  Court  of  Justice  pronouncing  their 
sentences. 

Savage  were  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  king  upon  the  meaner  criminals  ; 
but  as  imprisonment  had  been  the  se¬ 
verest  doom  pronounced  on  the  leaders 
who  had  not  found  safety  in  flight,  a 
milder  sentence  was  anticipated  for  the 
Saxon  earl,  who  had  certainly  taken  no 
part  in  the  actual  treason.  But  the  ra- 
jiacious  nobles  hungered  for  his  broad 
lands ;  perhaps  they  found  a  savage 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  thanes  dying  on  a  scaffold. 
The  council,  however,  coulU  not  agree, 
and  he  was  therefore  committed  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  the  Castle  of  Winchester.  But 
although  the  prison  doors  might  oiien 
to  a  Norman,  against  the  Saxon  they 
were  closed  for  more  than  a  twelve¬ 
month,  and  Waltheof  passed  his  time 
in  devotion,  not  improbably  expecting 
his  fate.  And  then  arose  reports  that  a 
resctie  was  intended — a  convenient  plea 
for  those  who  for  so  many  months  had 
hungered  for  his  broad  lands ;  so, 

“Very  early  in  the  chill  gray  of  the  dawn¬ 
ing  morn,  was  Waltheof  brought  forth  upon 
the  rising  ground  beside  Winchester,  where 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  afterward  stood.  lie 
knelt  before  the  block,  and  began  to  repeat 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  but  before  he  could  com-  j 
plete  the  petition  ‘n«  nos  inducas  in  tenta- 
tionem,'  the  sword  of  the  headsman  swung, 
and  when  the  citizens  were  coming  forth  to 
their  daily  labors,  the  train  of  priests  and 
beadsmen  returning,  told  them  the  fate  of 
the  last  Saxon  earl.” 

William,  in  this  cruel  murder  of 
Waltheof,  seems  to  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  crimes  against  the  Saxon 
race.  But,  crushed  down  as  they  were, 


he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  voice, 
and  allow  the  body — insultingly  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold — to  be  rever¬ 
ently  conveyed'  to  Croyland,  with  pro¬ 
cession  and  chant,  and  there  placed  be¬ 
neath  a  stately*  tomb  in  the  chapter- 
house.  And  thither  crowds  repaired, 
with  blessings  on  his  memory,  and 
curses  upon  the  ruthless  king ;  and  far 
and  wide  among  the  Anglo  Danish  pop¬ 
ulation  over  whom  he  had  ruled,  was 
that  rude  lamen ;  sung,  a  fragment  only 
of  which  remait.s  to  us : 

“  William  came  o’er  the  sea  ; 

A  cruel  man  was  he. 

Cold  heart  and  bloody  hand 
Now  rule  in  English  land. 

“Earl  Waltheof  he  slew 
Waltheof,  the  bold  and  true. 

Cold  heart  and  bloody  hand 
Now  rule  in  English  land.” 


A  strange  retributive  justice  seemed 
to  track  the  king,  even  from  the  day  he 
decreed  Earl  Waltheofs  death.  Never 
again  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
did  he  enjoy  peace ;  never  did  he  pros¬ 
per.  The  Danes  again  entered  the 
Humber,  plundered  York,  and  sailed 
away  with  the  spoil.  Brittany  took  up 
arms  against  Normandy,  and  when 
William  advanced  against  the  duke, 
he  was  repulsed,  leaving  stores  and 
treasures  behind  him.  But  worse,  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  a  youth  already 
distinguished  by  most  profligate  habits, 
and  a  most  unnatural  hatred  towards 
his  brothers,  now  claimed  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  and  ere  long  sought  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  own  father,  aided 
by  many  of  the  discontented  nobles. 
But  Robert  had  not  we.alth  at  command 
to  maintain  his  followers,  so  he  quitted 
Normandy,  wandering  from  court  to 
court,  abusing  his  father,  and  seeking  to 
excite  public  ojtinion  against  him,  for 
nearly  three  years,  all  the  time  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  surreptitious  supplies  his 
floating  mother  could  send  him.  At 
length  he  received  from  the  French  king 
the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  and  from  thence 
he  menaced  Normandy.  William  laid 
siege  to  the  castle ;  he  actually  fought 
in  person  among  the  besiegers,  and  he 
engaged  in  single  conflict  with  a  knight 
who  wounded  him.  Ilis  cry  of  anguish 
stayed  his  foeman’s  hand,  for  it  was 
father  and  son  engaged  in  deadly  com- 
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bat !  Defeated,  humbled,  chafing  with  | 
grief  and  anger,  the  Conqueror  of  Has¬ 
tings  “retreated  from  the  single  donjon 
tower  of  Gerberoi.”  A  reconciliation 
was  now  attempted,  in  which  the  Pope 
took  part ;  peace  was  concluded,  but 
William  was  compelled  again  to  con¬ 
firm  the  reversion  of  Normandy  to  the 
son  who  had  home  arms  against  him. 
He  gave  the  required  promise,  but  he 
sealed  it  with  a  fatal  curse,  “  and  the 
father’s  ban  w'as  fulfilled  in  the  child’s 
destruction.” 

No  peace  in  his  family,  no  peace  in 
England,  was  there  for  the  Conqueror. 
Waltheof’s  northern  possessions  became 
a  curse  to  whoever  held  them.  All  the 
territory  of  St.  Cuthbert  w'as  in  arms, 
and  robbery  and  murder  even  of  the 
bishop  followed.  The  Scottish  king  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  and  rich 
spoils  rewarded  his  successful  raid,  while 
Denmark  stood  meditatbg  a  new  inva¬ 
sion,  Weighed  down  with  sorrow, 
William  returned  to  England  with  the 
only  companion  who  really  loved  him, 
Matilda,  but  who  was  now  fast  sinking 
into  the  grave.  Meanwhile  the  myste¬ 
rious  conduct  of  his  half-brother,  Odo— 
now  almost  the  only  one  remaining  of 
his  early  counsellors  —  awakened  his 
anxiety.  Whether  Odo  had  ever  thought 
of  really  seizing  the  kingdom  is  very  un¬ 
certain,  but  that  he  contemplated  attain¬ 
ing  the  papacy  seems  likely.  Perhaps 
William  equally  feared  either.  He  caused 
him  to  be  seized  when  crossing  over 
with  troops  to  Normandy,  and  placed 
on  his  trial.  Odo  claimed  the  privileges 
of  the  church,  but  William  rejected  the 
appeal.  “  I  judge  not  the  bishop,” 
said  he,  “  but  my  accountant  and  minis¬ 
ter.”  Odo  was  consigned  to  harsh  cap¬ 
tivity  in  the  castle  of  Rouen ;  but,  re¬ 
leased  from  anxiety  on  his  account,  a 
sorer  trouble  was  about  to  befall  the 
stern  Conqueror.  Ere  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  only  true  friend,  the  only  one 
whom  he  dared  to  trust,  his  faithful 
wife,  Matilda,  died  ;  and  as  he  stood  by 
her  closing  tomb  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  he  must  have  felt 
that,  hated  by  those  around  him,  and 
abhorred  by  the  Saxon  race,  he  was  in¬ 
deed  alone  in  the  world. 

William  survived  Matilda  almost 
four  years  ;  but  these  years  brought  no 
eofi tiling  infiuences.  Rebellion  had 
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been  crushed  in  England,  but  it  had 
been  followed  by  grievous  taxation. 
Here  it  had  been  sullenly  submitted  to, 
but  in  Maine  it  produced  revolt,  and 
again  he  took  up  arms.  Four  years  di<l 
the  pride  and  flower  of  Norman  chiv.alry 
besiege  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Susanne, 
only  to  see  their  bravest  killed  or  shame¬ 
fully  repulsed  from  its  walls.  “The 
bravery  which  had  gained  a  kingdom 
was  foiled  by  one  dungeon  tower,”  and 
William  was  compelled  to  close  the 
warfare  by  restoring  the  chief  rebel  to 
his  former  station  and  favor.  The  Con¬ 
queror’s  last  sojourn  in  England  was 
marked  by  two  very  important  acts. 
The  first,  the  compilation  of  Domesday- 
book,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  thinks  was 
probably  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lanfranc.  “  The  calligraphy  betrays 
an  Italian  hand,  and  we  also  first  find  in 
Domesday  those  abbreviations,  after¬ 
wards  so  common  in  our  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  but  which  in  fact  are  derived 
from  the  Tyronian  notes  of  the  Ro 
mans.”  A  noble  relic  of  an  age  called 
barbarous  is  this  Domesday,  the  oldest 
survey  of  a  kingdom  now  existing  in 
the  world.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
it  was  viewed  with  indignation,  for  so 
grievously  heavy  had  been  the  taxation, 
that  each  man’s  name  and  land,  noted 
down  so  formally  in  a  book,  must  have 
seemed  proof  that  even  farther  exactions 
were  in  prospect.  William’s  last  act 
was  that  of  summoning  all  hik  barons, 
together  with  all  his  landholders,  to  Sa- 
rum,  on  Lammas  Day,  1086,  and  there 
imposing  “  the  oath  of  fealty  upon  all, 
without  distinction  of  tenure  ” — a  most 
important  act,  since,  as  Hallam  remarks, 
it  “  broke  in  upon  the  feudal  compact  in 
its  most  essential  attribute,  the  exclusive 
dependence  of  the  vassal  on  his  lord.” 
This  was  the  last  public  appearance  of 
the  stern  Conqueror.  Normandy  now 
claimed  his  care.  Robert  was  in  open 
I  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  the 
;  Duke  of  lirittany  w’as  preparing  to 
i  throw  off  his  obedience  to  his  father-ir- 
'  law,  and  against  these,  the  foes  of  his 
i  own  house,  he  had  to  make  war.  Ruth- 
:  less  to  the  last,  he  inflicted  a  heavy  im- 
]  post  on  the  land,  already  suffering  from 
I  storms,  and  blight,  and  pestilence,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  never 
to  return. 

i  Still  evil  fortune  pursued  the  king.  He 
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W!i8  compelled  by  defe.it  to  make  peace 
with  his  son-in-law,  while  his  own  son 
iticitcd  the  turbulent  burgesses  of  Man¬ 
tes  to  revolt.  A  dispute  arose,  too,  with 
the  King  of  France,  and  for  the  last 
time  William  braced  on  his  mail.  It 
was  glorious  autumn  weather ;  “  the 
harvest  ripening,  the  grape  swelling,  the 
fruit  reddening,  when  William  entered 
the  fertile  land.”  As  he  advanced,  the 
corn  was  trodden  down,  the  vineyards 
rooted  up,  and  the  city  wantonly  set  on 
lire.  William,  aged  and  unwieldy  in 
body,  yet  fierce  and  active  in  mind,  re¬ 
joiced  with  a  horrid  joy  amid  this  deso¬ 
lation,  as  he  spurred  his  steed  through 
the  burning  ruins ;  but  the  steed  stum¬ 
bled  and  fell,  and  his  rider  received  his 
death-blow.  He  was  taken  to  Kouen, 
and  from  thence,  for  greater  quiet,  to  St. 
(iervase,  but  his  end,  attended  by  much 
suffering,  drew'  near.  It  was  then  that 
tlie  cruel  Conqueror  deplored  his  birth, 
his  whole  career  of  crime  and  bloodshed. 
“  \o  tongue  can  tell,”  said  he,  “  the 
deeds  of  wickedness  I  have  perpetrated 
in  my  weary  pilgrimage  of  toil  and  care.” 
Hut  his  two  younger  sons  are  standing 
beside  him,  not  to  soothe  his  sufferings, 
but  anxious  to  know  who  is  to  be  heir. 
“  Let  Robert  take  Normandy,  for  it  has 

been  assureci  to  him  ;  but  England  ?” - 

“  All  the  wide  -  w'asting  wretchedness 
})rodueed  by  his  ambition  arose  up  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  he  declared  he  dared  not 
bestow  the  realm  he  had  thus  fearfully 
won.”  Hut  Rufus  urged  his  petition, 
until  the  dying  man  directed  a  writ  to 
be  addressed  to  Lanfranc,  commanding 
him  to  place  Rufus  on  the  throne.  Henry 
was  scantly  quieted  with  a  gift  of  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  So  they 
kissed  him,  and  hurried  off.  Hut  his 
captives — those  kept  so  many  years  in 
hard  durance  —  not  without  much  en¬ 
treaty  did  William,  although  agonized 
alike  with  pain  and  remorse,  consent,  for 
implacable  w'as  he  to  the  last.  At  length 
he  gave  assent  that  all,  even  Odo,  should 
be  set  free. 

‘This  act  of  grudging,  coerced,  extorted 
forgiveness  was  his  last.  A  night  of  some¬ 
what  diminished  suffering  ensued,  when  the 
troubled  and  expiring  IkkIj  takes  a  <lull,  pain¬ 
ful,  unrestful  rest  before  its  last  earthly  re¬ 
pose.  But  as  the  cheerful,  life-giving  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  were  darting  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  across  the  sad  apartment,  and  shedding 


brightness  on  its  walls,  William  was  half 
awakened  from  his  imperfect  slumbers  by  the 
measured,  mellow,  reverberating,  swelling 
tone  of  the  great  cathedral  bell.  ‘  It  is  the 
hour  of  prime,’  replieil  the  attendants  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry.  Then  were  the  priest¬ 
hood  welcoming  with  voices  of  thanksgiving 
the  renewed  gift  of  another  day,  and  sending 
forth  the  choral  prayer  that  the  hours  might 
How  on  in  holiness  until  blessed  at  their  close. 
But  his  time  of  labor  and  struggle,  of  sin  and 
repentance,  was  past.  William  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  prayer,  and  expired.” 

All  w'as  now  confusion ;  the  men  of 
high  degree  rushing  to  horse  to  secure 
their  possessions,  those  of  lower  degree 
seizing  whatever  could  be  taken  ;  while 
the  wretches  who  hung  about  the  court 
stripped  the  body  even  of  its  last  gar¬ 
ment,  and  left  it  on  the  floor.  At  length 
the  clergy,  roused  from  their  consterna¬ 
tion,  began  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  and  a  knight  of  humble  fortune, 
one  Herlouin,  took  charge  of  the  neglect¬ 
ed  king’s  obsequies,  and,  as  sole  mourn¬ 
er,  reverently  attended  the  coffin  to 
Caen.  At  the  gates  the  clergy,  came 
forth  ;  but  a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  passed  through  streets  filled 
w'ith  stifling  smoke,  and  crowded  with 
affrighted  fugitives,  to  St.  Stephen’s 
Abbey,  whefe  the  grave  was  dug,  and 
the  service  begun ;  but  even  now  the 
body  was  not  to  be  lowered  peaceably 
into  its  last  resting-place.  Ascelin, 
a  poor  man,  stood  up,  denounced  the 
injustice  of  the  king,  and  demanded 
payment  for  his  grave.  Inquiry  was 
made ;  the  land  it  was  found  bad  been 
violently  wrested  from  the  rightful  own¬ 
er  ;  so  the  price  was  paid,  the  sw’ollen 
body  was  lowered  bursting  into  the 
ground ;  and  “  thus  was  William  the 
Conqueror  gathered  to  his  fathers,  with 
loathing,  disgust,  and  horror.”  How 
must  such  a  tale  have  addressed  itself 
to  the  feelings  of  a  superstitious  age  ? 
how  nuist  the  Saxon  peasant  have  dwelt 
with  stern  delight  on  each  revolting  de¬ 
tail  as  he  looked  upon  the  daisy-.ftrewn 
mounds  in  the  green  churchyard  where 
his  fathers  slept,  for  when  had  even  the 
poorest  tiller  of  the  ground  so  deserted 
a  death-bed,  or  so  dishonored  an  obsequy, 
as  the  victor  of  Hastings  ? 

In  what  light  shall  we  view  the  Con¬ 
quest  ?  It  was  a  stern  visitation,  replies 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  for  “  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sins  of  the  European 
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community  demanded  the  visitation  of 
the  French  Revolution,  so  did  the  Eng¬ 
lish  require  the  discipline  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  sword but  while  its  immediate 
effects  were  disastrous,  its  after  results, 
he  maintains,  w’ere  fraught  with  great 
and  abiding  benefits.  The  first  benefit 
to  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  points  is 
one  which  w’e  do  not  recollect  seeing 
noticed  before.  This  is,  that  by  means 
of  the  Conquest  “  England  was  brought 
into  a  closer  connection  with  the  general 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  of  Western 
Christendom  than  had  ever  subsisted 
before.”  Constantly  harassed  by  fears 
of  the  Danes,  and  yet  more  by  internal 
feuds,  England,  especially  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  had  been  gradually 
more  and  more  severed  from  the  feel¬ 
ings,  thoughts,  and  interests  of  Western 
Europe.  Now  this  in  an  age  when  facil¬ 
ities  for  learning  were  few,  and  learned 
men  were  widely  scattered,  had  a  most 
injurious  effect  upon  English  literature  ; 
it  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  too,  shutting  them  out  from  many 
source  of  interesting  inquiry,  from 
whatever  had  not  immediate  reference  to 
their  own  narrow  views.  Rut  from  hence¬ 
forward  “  the  island  and  the  firm  land 
were  compelled  to  be  constantly  in  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other,  to  be  united 
by  sympathies,  or  cognizant  of  each 
other  by  hostilities.”  May  not  the  spirit 
of  mercantile  enterprise,  which  we  can 
trace  so  clearly  almost  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  be  assigned  to  this  cause  ? 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  next  examines 
the  assertion  that  the  Conquest  destroy¬ 
ed  English  nationality,  by  changing  the 
language,  and  abolishing  the  old  consti¬ 
tution.  In  answer  to  the  first  charge  he 
remarks,  that  without  any  national  con¬ 
quest,  the  Danish  language  has  under¬ 
gone  more  changes  than  the  English. 
Snorro  Sturleson  is  obsolete ;  and  if 
Regner  Lodbrok  were  to  chant  his 
death-song  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen, 
nay,  even  at  Drontheim,  it  would  be  as 
little  intelligible  to  his  auditors  as  Caed- 
tnon’s  song,  though  accompanied  by 
himself  upon  his  harp,  would  be  to  an 
audience  in  Hanover  Square.  Indeed, 
so  thoroughly  is  our  language  unchanged  i 
in  its  essential  elements,  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  translated  by  Pope  Adrian  in 
1156,  has  only  a  single  word  that  can 
now  be  considered  obsolete.  Those 
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changes  which  the  English  language 
has  undergone,  he  considers,  may  rather 
be  attributed  to  the  blending  of  the 
various  dialects  which  w'ere  in  use  among 
our  forefathers  into  one  prevailing  form 
of  speech.  To  the  charge  of  abolishing 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  land.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  replies,  that  much  can  be  traced 
still,  in  our  political  constitution,  while 
“  the  whole  customary  tenure  of  land 
over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
island  was,  and  indeed  is,  purely  and 
sincerely  English.” 

“  If  any  one  of  my  readers  should  ehance 
to  renew  his  holding  under  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  it  will  he  gehooked  to  him  for 
three  lives,  exactly  as  if  goo<l  Wulstane  was 
to  receive  the  fine.  Of  aldermen  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  speak,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  municipal  institutions  the  vitality  of 
the  old  English  customs  and  constitution  is 
truly  wonderful.  Bring  an  ejectment  for  lands 
in  the  parish  of  C'lapham  or  Chelsea,  and 
Judge  Holt  would  at  once  have  nonsuited  you 
for  not  laying  the  venue  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
town.  If  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  franchise,  he  presses  into  his  service, 
sac  and  soc,  infangthef  and  outfangthef,  and 
whatsoever  else  he  can  find  in  King  Ethel- 
red’s  charter.  And  if  the  Hlafod  who  now 
holds  the  possession  of  the  Saxon  owner  were 
to  exert  his  rights,  the  inhabitants  of  .Man¬ 
chester  Square  would  be  compelled  to  appear 
at  the  court  of  the  Lite  as  in  the  earliest  age.” 

Thus,  too,  “  the  courts  of  the  burgh, 
the  hundred,  the  shire,  have  not  changed 
even  in  name,”  for  “  whatever  aspects 
William’s  policy  assumed,  he  never  de¬ 
parted  from  the  principle  that  he  had 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  legit¬ 
imate  sovereign,  asserting  legitimate 
rights.  And  even  his  great  seal,”  by 
wliich  his  will  and  pleasure,  his  grace 
and  favor,  or  his  enmity,  was  announced, 

firoved  this  to  an  age  in  w'hich  symbol 
lad  far  more  power  than  words. 

“  On  the  reverse,  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
mounted  on  his  war-stee<l,  grasps  the  sword 
of  Rollo,  defended  by  shield  and  mail ;  but 
on  the  obverse  the  Rex  Anglorum,  seated  on 
the  throne  of  justice,  wears  the  crown  of 
Alfred,  and  pre.sents  the  sceptre  surmounted 
by  the  peaceful  dove.  .  .  ,  William  was 

cruel,  prudent,  cunning,  entirely  unscrupu- 
I  lous  as  to  the  means  he  used — the  sword,  the 
axe,  and,  if  universal  rumor  could  be  trusted, 
j  the  poisoned  cup — but  he  made  no  attempt 
I  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  new  language, 

;  new  customs,  new  laws.  lie  never  strove  to 
Normi^iizo  the  English.” 
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Whence,  then,  the  bitter  memories 
called  up  in  the  popular  mind  whenever 
the  “Conquest”  is  spoken  of?  where¬ 
fore  the  implacable  hatred  with  which 
even  our  latest  chroniclers  pursue  the 
very  name  of  the  first  William  ?  One, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  was,  we 
think,  that  his  first  steps  in  England  had 
been  traced  in  Saxon  blood.  Although 
he  came,  not  as  the  invader  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  but  as  the  claimant  of  a  crown 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  cousin,  still, 
the  remembrance  of  the  field  of  Hastings 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  his  new  sub¬ 
jects  and  forbade  their  yielding  him  a 
willing  homage.  Had  William  from 
thenceforth  reigned  in  peace,  “  the  lake 
of  blood  ”  might  have  faded  from  their 
memories,  and  they  might  have  been 
prepared  to  adopt,  even  if  they  did  not 
welcome,  his  stern  but  most  beneficial 
system  of  police.  But  the  English  were 
a  haughty  race,  and  they  chafed  against 
the  rule  of  a  foreigner,  even  as  they 
always  have  done.  The  forefathers  of 
those,  who  almost  drove  their  deliverer 
from  his  throne  by  their  clamor  against 
his  “Dutch  guards,”  who  so  foolishly 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobites 
by  their  phrase  of  “  the  Hanover  rats,” 
were  not  likely  quietly  to  see  a  foreign 
king,  far  less  foreign  adventurers,  crowd¬ 
ing  over  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  a 
land  which  had  yet  to  be  won.  William 
seems  to  have  thought  that  wide  Eng¬ 
land  was  rich  and  helpless  as  his  saintly 
cousin.  He  soon  found  his  mistake ;  and 
then  the  hard,  remorseless  character  of 
the  pitiless  Conqueror  was  fully  shown. 
Then  followed  confiscations,  judicial  I 
murders,  and  a  “  razzia  ”  along  the 
whole  northeastern  coast,  such  as  Chris¬ 
tendom  had  never  before  seen.  Of  what 
value  was  “  the  good  peace  he  made,  so 
that  a  man  with  his  bosom  full  of  gold  ” 
might  pass  along,  when  tallage  after 
tallage  was  so  unsparingly  enforced,  and 
a  land  wasted  by  such  awful  devasta¬ 
tions  ?  Of  what  avail  that  “  no  man 
durst  slay  another,  though  he  had  done 
ever  so  much  evil  against  him,”  when 
Edwin,  Morcar,  and  even  Waltheof  were  | 
sacrificed  at  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler, 
and  the  Saxon  churl  hung  on  the  gallows 
tree  for  infraction  of  the  forest  code  ? 

And  then,  “  the  Saxons  seem  to  have 
had  a  very  strong  aristocratical  feeling ;” 
and,  therefore,  nothing  was  more  irritat- 
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ing  to  their  pride  than  to  see  “  the  host 
of  adventurers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
rude,  and  poor,  and  despicable  in  their 
own  country,”  take  for  their  brides  the 
fair  and  high-born  Saxon  maidens.*  The 
Saxon,  too,  from  bis  earliest  settlement 
here,  loved  the  untrammelled  freedom 
of  country  life.  It  seems  to  have  been 
only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  voluntary  dweller  in  towns. 
Now  the  Norman  tendency  was  always 
strongly  toward  congregating  the  mass¬ 
es  in  burghs  or  cities ;  even  their  “  castle 
life  ”  accustomed  their  retainers  to  a 
control  which  the  Saxon  in  his  “  toft,” 
surrounded  by  bis  fields,  could  never 
have  borne ;  and  thus  arrangements, 
actually  most  beneficial  to  an  advancing 
population,  were  viewed  as  acts  of  enor¬ 
mous  tyranny.  Thus,  that  the  hundred 
should  be  answerable  for  the  murder, 
was  pointed  to  as  gross  injustice ;  thus 
the  compilation  of  Domesday-book^  al¬ 
though  an  important  boon  to  the  small¬ 
est  landholder,  inasmuch  as  it  secured 
to  him  all  the  rights  he  had  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed,  was  denounced  as  unheard-of 
oppression ;  while  the  enactment  re¬ 
specting  the  curfew — although  a  regula¬ 
tion  easily  set  at  naught  by  the  scattered 
upland  population,  but  a  valuable  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  walled 
town  —  has  ever  been  viewed  as  the 
very  climax  of  “  Norman  William’s  ” 
tyranny.! 

•  The  reader  who  remembers  Lord  Macaulay's 
extravaijaiit  fijfure  of  the  “  white  planter  and 
the  quadroon  girl,”  must,  under  the  far  more  re¬ 
liable  guidance  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  just 
reverse  it ;  for  the  Norman  adventurer  marrying 
the  Saxon  maiden,  was  actually  the  quadroon 
man  seeking  the  daughter  of  the  white  planter. 
As  the  author  of  Revolution*  in  Engliih  Hlttory 
truly  remarks,  except  in  military  science — and 
we  should  be  inclined  to  add,  in  architecture — 
the  Normans  were  far  inferior  to  the  Saxons. 
“  Their  valor  stood  them  in  good  stead,  but  their 
learning  and  refinement  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  their  settlement  in  England.” 

f  Strange  misapprehensions,  even  among  well- 
informed  writers,  have  prevailed  on  this  subject 
Forgetting  the  early  hours  of  our  forefathers, 
they  have  forgotten  that  eight  o’clock  precisely 
answers  to  nwinight  at  the  present  day.  The 
phrase  eouvre  feu,  obviously  does  not  mean 
putting  out  the  fire,  but  covering  it  up  with  a 
turf,  or  slow-burning  coal,  as  is  still  in  use  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  That  lights  were 
prohibited  after  this  time  is  a  wholly  unfound¬ 
ed  assertion,  and  we  could  bring  numberless 

I  proofs  of  this  from  contemporary  chronicles. 

I  But  the  chief  proof  that  this  dreaded  curfew-bell 
14 
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Now,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred 
years,  need  we  echo  these  complaints  ? 
Uather  let  ns  inquire.  In  M'hat  light,  as 
a  whole,  shall  we  view  this  conquest  of 
William’s  ?  Let  no  praise  be  given  to 
him ;  for  bitter  oppression,  cruel  wrong, 
was  the  j)ortion  he  unrelentingly  imposed 
on  our  forefathers,  and  under  his  iron 
sway  a  less  energetic  race  might  have 
been  crushed  hopelessly.  But  the  evil, 
great  and  overwhelming,  was  but  tem- 
j)Orary,  the  benefits  lasting.  “No  per¬ 
manent  evil  was  inflicted  on  the  great 
masses  of  society  ;  the  shattered  and  de¬ 
cayed  elements  of  old  English  policy 
were  preserved,  and  the  means  provided 
for  retlniting  them  in  a  more  efficient 
organization.”  The  main  principles  of 
our  legal  and  political  constitution  con¬ 
tinue,  as  we  have  seen,  unchanged,  while 
the  very  insults  and  oppressions  of  the 
Conquest  aroused  that  spirit  of  stead¬ 
fast  persisting  resistance,  W’hich,  under 
inflictions  less  galling,  might  have  slum¬ 
bered  on.  Once  thoroughly  aroused, 
the  Saxon  resumed  his  former  energy  ; 
he  once  more  stood  prepared  to  defend 
his  rights,  to  fling  off  his  temporary 
yoke,  and  ere  four  generations  had 
passed  away,  the  Norman  and  Norman¬ 
dy  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  prouder 
names  of  Englishman  and  England. 

The  Leiiure  Hour. 

EDMUND  SPENSER  AS  A  S.VCRED  POET. 

BT  THE  KET.  FREDERR'K  ARNOLD. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  claim 
for  Edmund  Spenser  a  place  among  that 
noble  company,  the  Sacred  Poets  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Spen¬ 
ser’s  writings  will  at  once  anticipate  the 
grounds  on  which  this  claim  is  based. 
There  are  the  directly  religious  expres¬ 
sions  of  some  portions  of  his  writings, 
and  the  indirectly  religious  character  of 
other  portions.  There  are  many  proofs 
of  a  generous,  tender,  and  profound  na¬ 
ture  ;  moreover,  many  evidences,  not 
altogether  without  alloy,  of  earnest  reli¬ 
gious  feeling.  lie  was  indeed  a  man  of 

was  a  beneficial  municipal  rognlation  is,  that 
darin«r  the  whole  of  the  middle  as^  it  continued 
to  be  rung  in  every  town  and  city,  and  that  even 
the  London  “  prentices  bold  ”  were  compelled  to 
be  “  within  doors  by  curfew  time.” 


rare  genius,  and  of  many  sorrows — one 
who  enjoyed  a  transient  flush  of  prosper¬ 
ity  and  fame,  but  whose  days  closed 
amid  the  sombre  shadows  of  unhappiness 
and  disappointment.  Let  us  humbly 
hope  that  in  his  case  sorrow  wrought  in 
him  its  purifying  and  beneficent  work, 
and  that  his  last  days,  though  his  saddest, 
were  his  best. 

Let  us  speak  of  his  chief,  his  immortal 
w'ork,  the  “  Faerie  Queene.”  It  is  not  a 
religious  poem,  but  it  is  a  work  which 
religious  men  have  deeply  loved.  Good 
Archbishop  Usher  refused  even  to  look 
.at  a  work  by  an  author  who  attacked 
Spenser,  and  his  volume  was  the  favorite 
companion  of  the  holy  Ileber  in  his  soli¬ 
tary  rambles.  In  the  language  of  Milton, 
the  muse  of  Spenser 

“  Sung 

Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.” 

Milton  has  dwelt  on  the  religious  ref¬ 
erence  of  the  poetry  of  Spenser.  “  As¬ 
suredly,”  he  beautifully  writes,  “  we 
bring  not  innocence  into  the  world :  we 
bring  impurity  rather.  That  which  pu¬ 
rifies  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  M'hat  is  con¬ 
trary  ;  which  ‘was  the  reason  why  our 
s.age,  serious  poet  Spenser  (whom  I  dare 
be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than 
Scotus  or  Aquinas),  describing  true  tem¬ 
perance  under  the  person  of  Guyon, 
brings  him  with  his  palmer  through  the 
Cave  of  Mammon  ana  the  Bower  of  Bli.s.s, 
that  he  might  see  and  know,  and  yet  ab¬ 
stain.”  S[>enser  prefixed  to  the  “  Faerie 
Qiieene”  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
which  he  intended  should  explain  the 
design  of  his  work,  which  he  stj^les  “  a 
continued  allegory  or  dark  conceit.”  In 
this  letter  he  s.ays,  that  in  his  hast  canto 
he  had  intended  to  show  that  the  armor 
on  a  true  knight  is  none  oilier  than  the 
armor  of  a  Christian  man,  as  set  forth 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians.  No  earthly  muse  could  do  more 
than  feebly  follow  that  sublime  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  panoply  of  the  warrior  of  the 
cross  :  “  Stand,  therefore,  having  your 
loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness ;  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  d-arts  of  the  wicked. 
And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
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the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God.” 

A  competent  critic  has  declared  of  the 
“  Faerie  Qiieene  ”  that  in  no  poem  is  the 
elevation  of  morality  blended  with  the 
romance  of  chivalry  with  such  singular 
success;  nowhere,  not  even  in  Milton, 
are  the  vagaries  of  the  pagan  world  made 
so  admirably  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Christian  lesson.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  altogether  coincide  with  this  ex¬ 
treme  language  of  eulogiura.  Some  of 
Spenser’s  writings,  as  we  have  said,  are 
directly  religious ;  but  the  “  Faerie 
Queene”  is  only  slightly  and  indirectly 
so.  It  also  contains  some  things  which 
could  only  be  adduced  with  regret  and 
hesitation.  Our  readers  will  probably 
thank  us  for  bringing  before  them  at  one 
view  some  of  the  passages  best  suited  to 
our  purpose.  The  Spenserian  stanza,  the 
poet’s  marvellous  creation,  is  the  grand¬ 
est  metrical  triumph  of  the  Engll^  lan¬ 
guage.  IIow  wonderfully  the  great  crit¬ 
ics  are  sometimes  mistaken !  Dryden 
speaks  of  the  “  ill  choice  of  his  stanzas.” 

SINAI  AND  OLIVET. 

The  highest  mount, 
Such  one  as  that  same  mighty  man  of  Gotl 
Tliut  blood-red  billows  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rotl, 

Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod,* 
Dwelt  forty  days  upon;  where,  writ  in  stone, 
With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God, 

The  bitter  doom  of  death  and  baleful  moan 
He  did  receive,  whiles  flashing  fire  around 
him  shone ; 

Or,  like  that  sacred  hill,  whose  head  full  hie 
Adorned  with  fruitful  olives  all  around. 

Is,  as  it  were,  for  cndlesse  memory 

Of  that  dear  Lord,  who  oft  thereon  was  found 

For  ever  with  a  flowering  girlond  crowned. 

DAILY  GRACE. 

Ay  me,  how  many  perils  do  enfold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 
Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold. 
And  stedfast  truth  acquit  him  out  of  all. 

MINISTRATION  OE  ANGELS. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?  And  is  there 
love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the 
case 

Of  men  than  beasts.  But  0 !  th’  exceeding 
grace 


•  Yod,  from  the  old  verb  yede,  yeade,  yeed,  to  go. 


Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so ; 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 

To  serve  to  wicked  man — to  serve  his  wicked 
foe! 

IIow  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want ! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant  I 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us 
plant ; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 

0,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have 
such  regard  f 

FRAIL  ESTATE  OP  MAN. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortal  hope. 

So  tickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things. 

That,  ere  they  come  unto  their  aimdd  scope, 
They  fall  too  short  of  our  frail  reckonings. 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings. 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace : 
This  is  the  state  of  kaisars  and  of  kings ! 

Let  none,  therefore,  that  is  in  meaner  place 
Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case ! 

THE  MIND  THE  MEASURE  OP  WEALTH. 

In  vain  do  men 

The  Heavens  of  their  fortune’s  fault  accuse, 
Sith  they  know  best  which  is  the  best  for  them; 
For  they  to  each  such  fortune  do  diffuse 
As  they  do  know  each  can  most  aptly  use. 

For  not  that  which  men  covet  most,  is  best ; 
Nor  that  thing  worst  which  men  do  most 
refuse ; 

But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
With  that  they  hold  :  each  hath  his  fortune 
in  his  breast 

It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 

That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor : 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  in  his  will. 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store ; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  asks  no  more. 

But  in  that  little  is  both  rich  and  wise ; 

For  wisdom  is  most  riches :  fools,  therefore, 
They  are  which  fortunes  do  by  vows  devise, 
Sith  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  fortunize. 

And  what  about  Spenser’s  life  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  How  far  does  it  pre¬ 
sent  relations  corresponding  wdth  his 
poetry  ?  We  do  not  design  to  attempt 
any  formal  biography ;  and  indeed  the 
materials  for  a  biography  are  disappoint¬ 
ingly  scanty.  But  we  know  enough  of 
the  story  of  his  life  to  see  how  checker¬ 
ed  w’as  his  career,  how  side  by  side  with 
his  prosjierity  came  misfortune  as  an  at¬ 
tendant,  and  how”  an  almost  unexampled 
fame  w’as  attended  by  almost  unparal¬ 
leled  suffering.  When  a  young  man  at 
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college  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  university  through  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  his  means.  This  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  a  promising  and 
sensitive  scholar.  It  is  said  that  he  lost 
a  fellowship  for  which  he  competed, 
and  for  which  the  victorious  candidate 
was  the  celebrated  Bishop  Andrewes. 
The  stoiy  is  told,  that,  when  the  wain¬ 
scot  of  Spenser’s  room  at  college  was 
pulled  down,  a  number  of  cards  were 
discovered,  on  which  were  written  stan¬ 
zas  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene.”  It  must 
have  been  an  embarrassing  question 
M’ith  the  poung  poet,  what  he  should 
best  do  with  himself  under  these  unfa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  He  was  of  gen¬ 
tle  blood ;  indeed,  he  often,  perhaps 
with  some  little  weakness,  speaks  of  the 
“  house  of  ancient  fame  ”  from  which  he 
descended.  This  “  house  ”  was  that  of 
Sir  John  Spenser,  of  Althorpe;  and  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  “Faerie 
Queene  ”  “  outshines  any  jewel  in  the 
Spenser  coronet.”  But  his  means  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  narrow,  and  his  way 
to  a  livelihood  uncertain.  He  himself 
was  a  Londoner — so  he  has  twice  told 
us ;  but  at  this  period  he  went  down 
into  the  north  of  England  to  dwell  with 
some  relations  or  friends.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  probably  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  tutor.  Here  he  had  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  unhappiness  of  “  tricked  and 
insulted  affection.”  The  young  poet 
found  his  consolation  in  songs.  He 
wrote  the  first  of  his  works,  the  “  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar,”  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  pastoral  poetry,  which  made,  so  Mr. 
Hailam  considers — an  epoch  in  our  liter¬ 
ature.  His  friends  advised  him  to  go 
up  to  London,  where  his  name  might 
procure  him  the  favor  of  the  court.  In 
the  “  Eclogues  ”  he  tells  us  how  the 
shepherd,  meaning  himself,  was  ad- 
vis^  by  a  friend  to  quit  the  hill  country 
and  its  barren  solitudes,  and  seek  a  more 
genial  soil. 

This  friend  was  an  old  college  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Mr.  Harvey,  a  laborious  an¬ 
tiquary.  He  had  in  his  hands,  for  a 
long  time,  the  manuscript  of  the  “  Fae¬ 
rie  Queene.”  He  kept  it  so  long  that 
the  poet  was  obliged  earnestly  to  re¬ 
quest  its  return.  At  last  it  was  sent 
back,  and  with  a  discouraging  opinion 
of  its  merits.  Happily  Spenser  appealed 
to  a  more  qualified  judge.  This  was  the  , 
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illustrious  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  Har¬ 
vey  had  introduced  him.  Spenser  has 
given  him  the  title,  which  posterity  has 
emphatically  confirmed,  of  a  “  noble  and 
virtuous  gentleman,  worthy  of  all  titles 
of  learning  and  chivalry.”  Fuller  calls 
him  an  “  ubiquitarian,’’  as  he  appears 
equally  in  the  lists  of  poets,  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  statesmen.  Spenser  called 
upon  him  at  Leicester  House,  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  by  sending  in  one  of  the 
cantos  of  his  poem,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as,  long  afterwards,  the  poet 
Crabbe  obtained  the  support  and  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Burke.  The  following  very 
improbable  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  according  to  Hughes’s  narra¬ 
tive  :  “  Mr.  Sidney  was  much  surprised 
with  the  description  of  Despair  in  that 
canto,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  an  un¬ 
common  kind  of  transport  on  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  so  new  and  uncommon  a  genius. 
After  he  had  read  some  stanzas  he 
turned  to  his  steward  and  b.ade  him  give 
the  person  that  brought  the  verses  fifty 
pounds  ;  but  on  reading  the  next  stanza 
he  ordered  the  sura  to  be  doubled.  The 
steward  was  no  less  surprised  than  his 
master,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  delay  in  executing  so  sudden  and 
lavish  a  bounty  ;  but,  upon  reading  one 
stanza  more,  Mr.  Sidney  raised  his  gra¬ 
tuity  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  steward  to  give  it  immedi¬ 
ately,  lest,  as  he  read  farther,  he  might 
be  tempted  to  ^ve  away  his  whole  es¬ 
tate.”  Tlie  existence  of  such  a  story, 
though  unlikely  in  the  details,  shows  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Spenser  was  held 
by  Sidney. 

Worthy  Fuller  also  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  of  the  poet  and  his  for¬ 
tunes  :  “  There  passeth  a  story  common¬ 
ly  told  and  believed,  that  Spenser,  pre¬ 
senting  his  poems  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
she,  highly  affected  therewith,  com¬ 
manded  the  Lord  Cecil,  her  treasurer,  to 
give  him  an  hundred  pounds ;  and  when 
the  treasurer  (a  good  steward  of  the 
queen’s  money)  alleged  that  the  sum 
was  too  much,  ‘  Then  give  him,’  quoth 
the  queen,  ‘  what  is  reason ;’  to  which 
the  lord  consented,  but  was  so  busied, 
belike,  about  matters  of  higher  concern¬ 
ment,  that  Spenser  received  no  reward ; 
whereupon  he  presented  this  petition  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper  to  the  queen  on 
,  her  progress : 
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‘  I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme ; 

From  that  time  until  this  season 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.’ 

Hereupon  the  queen  gave  strict  orders 
(not  without  some  check  to  her  treas¬ 
urer)  for  the  present  payment  of  the 
hundred  pounds  she  first  intended  unto 
him.”  I  think  this  familiar  story  may 
be  accepted.  The  more  I  know  of  Ful¬ 
ler  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  his  in¬ 
tense  honesty. 

The  life  of  a  poet  depending  on  a  pa¬ 
tron  is  proverbially  uncertain  and  un¬ 
happy.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a  man 
who  might  be  relied  upon ;  but  unhap¬ 
pily  he  was  verjr  much  abroad.  The 
queen’s  great  minister,  Raleigh,  took 
histing  offence  at  some  passages  in  the 
{Kiems,  of  a  political  and  polemical  na¬ 
ture,  and  Spenser  still  further  exasper¬ 
ated  him  by  speaking  of  “  a  mighty 
peer’s  displeasure,”  in  that  canto  of  his 
poem  where  a  description  of  Detraction 
IS  given.  Thus,  too,  the  poet  sums  up 
the  uneasiness  and  unhappiness  of  his 
life ; 

“To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better 
spent ; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discon¬ 
tent  ; 

To  speed  to-day,  and  to  be  put  back  to¬ 
morrow  ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and 
sorrow  ; 

To  have  thy  princess’  grace,  yet  want  her 
peer’s; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with 
care ; 

To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  de¬ 
spair  ; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.” 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  not,  however,  a 
man  permanently  to  neglect  a  meritori¬ 
ous  and  suffering  poet.  Sidney  was 
the  nephew  of  the  powerful  favorite, 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
he  commended  the  poet  to  his  uncle’s 
good  offices.  In  1579  Lord  Leicester 
sent  Spenser  abroad  on  some  political 
service,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  in  which  he  appears  to  have  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  well.  Indeed,  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
It  is  ^uite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
poet  IS  naturally  incapacitated  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  life.  Milton  made 


an  excellent  Latin  secretary,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  an  excellent  clerk  of 
session.  Upon  his  return  an  important 
political  appointment  was  procured  for 
Spenser,  which  w’as  a  most  promising 
opening  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven.  In  1580,  Arthur,  Lord  Grey,  of 
Walton,  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  Spenser  became  his  secretary, 
and  afforded  every  evidence  of  political 
sagacity,  and  of  abilities  that  might  have 
served  the  State  well  in  the  highest  po¬ 
sitions.  The  kind  administration  of 
Lord  Grey  did  not  last  more  than  two 
vears.  Spenser  returned  with  him  to 
England,  and  appears  to  have  lived  in 
London  for  about  four  years.  He  was 
not  forgotten,  and  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  provision  for  him  in  Ireland. 
The  Council  of  Munster  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  settling  the  country  after  an 
unhappy  era  of  war  and  rebellion.  They 
allotted  lands  to  men  who  were  able  to 
spend  money  in  their  cultivation,  and 
who  were  likely  to  possess  a  civilizing 
influence  over  a  then  barbarous  region.* 
Many  thousand  acres  out  of  the  confis¬ 
cated  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
were  allotted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  important  mili¬ 
tary  services.  A  most  modest  propor¬ 
tion  fell  to  the  lot  of  Spenser.  An  estate 
of  3028  acres,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
was  assigned  to  him,  together  with  the 
castle  of  Kilcolman.  Mr.  Howitt  has 
personally  examined  the  locality,  and 
his  report  is  not  very  favorable.  “  When 
we  hear  Kilcolman  described  by  Spen¬ 
ser’s  biographers  as  romantic  and  de¬ 
lightful,  it  is  evident  that  they  judged 
of  it  from  mere  fancy ;  and  when  all 
writers  about  him  talk  of  the  Mulla 
flowing  through  his  grounds  and  past 
his  castle,  they  give  the  reader  a  most 
erroneous  idea.  The  castle,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  on  a  wide  plain,  the 
hills  are  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  Mulla  is-  more  than  two 
miles  off.  We  see  nothing  at  the  castle 
but  the  wide  boggy  plain,  the  distant, 
naked  hills,  and  the  weedy  pond  under 
the  castle  walls.”  In  the  denuded  state 
of  the  country  the  scene  may  at  present 
appear  barren  and  desolate;  but  we 
still  cling  to  the  idea  that  when  the  cas¬ 
tle  was  still  standing,  and  there  were 
waving  woods  between  the  grounds  and 
the  hills  and  the  river,  Kilcmman  would 
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not  be  ill  adapted  to  fulfil  the  popular 
notion  of  a  poet’s  residence. 

Spenser  and  Raleigh  had  probably 
some  business  relations,  since  they  were 
both  sharers  in  the  confiscated  lands. 
But  these  two  great  men  had,  beyond 
any  business,  much  in  common.  Ra¬ 
leigh,  through  all  his  life  of  adventure, 
retained  his  love  for  the  Muse ;  and 
Spenser,  though  his  life  was  devoted  to 
the  Muse,  had  also  seen  something  of 
adventure.  Raleigh  now  came  to  visit 
Spenser.  It  was  in  a  season  unfortunate 
for  himself.  This  was  in  1589;  and  a 
MS.  letter  at  Lambeth,  of  that  year, 
says  :  “  My  lord  of  Essex  hath  chased 
Mr.  Raleigh  from  court,  and  confined 
him  into  Ireland.”  Raleigh  was  one  of 
those  “  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters.”  lie 
gave  himself  the  appropriate  title,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quaint  fashion  of  those 
days,  “  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.” 
Spenser  was  then  busy  with  his  continu¬ 
ation  of  his  great  poem,  and  in  the  quiet 
retreat  of  Kilcolman  lialeigh  himself 
seems  at  this  tinte  to  have  touched  the 
lute.  How  interesting  and  instructive 
must  have  been  the  conversation  of  those 
two  marvellous  men  ;  and  often,  we  are 
ersuaded,  as  they  wandered  along  the 
anks  of  the  Mulla,  would  their  conver¬ 
sation  deepen  into  heartfelt  earnestness. 
For  each  felt  deeply  the  marvellous 
providence  that  characterized  that  won¬ 
derful  transition  age  in  which  the^  lived, 
each  possessed  the  sensibilities  ot  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience,  and  each,  through 
various  errors  and  through  many  sor¬ 
rows,  clung  fast  to  the  hope  of  redemp¬ 
tion  through  the  Saviour.  Doubtless  it 
is  on  account  of  Raleigh  that  we  find  in 
the  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  an  eloquent  allu¬ 
sion  to  Virginia.  To  Spenser  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Raleigh  must  have  realized  one 
of  his  own  beautiful  lines,  and  have 

“  Made  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.” 

The  autobiographic  verses  in  which 
he  relates  this  incident  of  his  life  have 
always  been  highly  valued  for  their  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  and  feeling : 

“  I  saile,  as  was  my  trade, 

Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar. 

Keeping  my  sheep  amongst  the  coolly  shade 

Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulla’s  shore : 

There  a  strange  shepherd  chanced  to  find 
me  out. 
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AV’^hom,  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he 
came, 

And  how  he  hight,  himself  he  did  yclcep 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  by  name. 

And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main  sea 
deep. 

He,  sitting  me  beside,  in  that  same  shade. 
Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fytte ; 
And  when  he  heard  the  music  tliat  I  made. 
He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it” 

Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  spoken  of 
the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  which  only  in  a 
subordinate  sense  can  be  called  a  sacred 
poem,  and  which  Spenser  himself  speaks 
of  as  “  a  work  in  heroical  verse,  tending 
to  represent  all  the  moral  virtues,  as¬ 
signing  to  every  virtue  a  knight,  to  be 
patron  and  defender  of  the  same,  in 
whose  actions,  feats  of  arms  and  chival- 
rie  the  operations  of  that  virtue  whereof 
he  is  the  protector  arc  to  be  expressed, 
and  the  vices  and  unruly  appetites  that 
oppose  themselves  against  the  same  to 
be  beaten  down  and  overcome.”  We 
now  turn  ashle  from  this  noble  poem, 
which,  according  to  Campbell,  makes 
Spenser  the  Rubens  of  poetry,  and  to 
which  nearly  all  our  great  poets  have 
acknowledged  their  obligations:  Cow¬ 
ley,  Pope,  Dryden,  Addison,  Shenstone, 
Thomson,  Gray,  Beattie,  Collins.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  those  poems  which  are  of  a 
professedly  religious  character,  we  first 
make  some  selections  from  the  “  Hymn 
of  Heavenly  Love.”  The  poet,  in  the 
dedication  to  the  Countesses  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Warwick,  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  production  :  “  Having,  in 
the  green  times  of  my  youth,  composed 
in  the  praise  of  love  and  beauty,  and 
finding  that  the  same  too  much  pleased 
those  of  like  age  and  disposition,  which, 
being  too  vehemently  carried  with  that 
kind  of  affection,  do  rather  suck  out 
poison  to  their  strong  passion  than  honey 
to  their  honest  delight,  I  was  moved  by 
the  one  of  you  two  most  excellent  ladies 
to  call  in  the  same ;  but  being  unable 
to  do  so,  by  reason  that  many  copies 
thereof  were  formerly  scattered  abroad, 
I  resolved  at  least  to  amend,  and, 
by  way  of  retraction,  to  reform  them, 
making  (instead  of  those  tw’o  hymns  of 
earthly  or  material  love  and  beauty)  two 
others  on  heavenly  and  celestial,  the 
I  which  I  do  dedicate  jointly  unto  you  two 
I  honorable  sisters.” 

I  “  Love,  lilt  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings 
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From  this  base  world  unto  thy  heaven’s 
height, 

Where  I  may  see  those  admirable  things 
Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  sov¬ 
ereign  might, 

Far  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sight. 
That  I  thereof  a  heavenly  hymn  may  sing, 
Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  heaven’s  King. 

“  Many  lewd  lays  (ah  I  woe  is  me  the  more  !) 
In  praise  of  that  mad  fit  which  fools  call 
love 

I  have  in  th’  heat  of  youth  made  hereto¬ 
fore, 

That  in  light  wits  did  loose  affection  move ; 
But  all  those  follies  now  I  do  reprove. 
And  turned  have  the  tenor  of  my  string. 
The  heavenly  praises  of  true  love  to  sing. 

“  And  ye  that  wont  with  greedy,  vain  desire 
To  read  my  fault,  and,  wond'ring  at  my 
flame, 

To  warm  yourselves  at  my  wide  sparkling 
fire, 

Sith  now  that  heat  is  quenched,  quench 
my  blame. 

And  in  her  a.shcs  shroud  my  dying  shame; 
For  who  my  passed  follies  now  pursues 
Begins  his  own,  and  my  old  fault  renews. 

“  Man,  forgetfhl  of  his  Maker’s  grace. 
No  less  than  angels  whom  he  did  ensue, 
ucll  from  the  hope  of  promised  heavenly 
place 

Into  the  mouth  of  Death,  to  sinners  due. 
And  all  his  offspring  into  thraldom  threw. 
Where  they  for  ever  should  in  bonds  re¬ 
main 

Of  never-dead,  yet  ever-dying  pain. 

“  Till  that  great  Lord  of  Love  which  him  at 
first 

Made  of  mere  love,  and  after  liked  well. 
Seeing  him  lie  like  creature  long  accurst 
In  that  deep  horror  of  despaired  hell. 
Him  wretch  in  dool  would  let  no  longer 
dwell. 

But  cast  out  of  that  bondage  to  redeem. 
And  pay  the  price  all  were  his  debt  ex¬ 
treme. 

“  Out  of  the  bosom  of  eternal  bliss. 

In  which  he  reigndd  with  his  glorious 
Sire, 

He  down  descended,  like  a  most  demyss 
And  abject  thrall,  in  flesh’s  frail  attire. 
That  he  for  him  might  pay  sin’s  deadly 
hire. 

And  him  restore  unto  that  happy  state 
In  which  he  stood  before  his  hapless  fate. 

“0  blessed  Well  of  Level  0  Flower  of 
Grace  I 

0  glorious  Morning  Star !  0  Lamp  of 
Light  I 


Most  lively  image  of  thy  Father‘'8  face, 
Eternal  King  of  Glory,  Lord  of  Might, 
Meek  I^mb  of  God,  before  all  worlds 
behight. 

How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 
Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most  precious 
blood? 

“  Yet  nought  thou  ask’st  in  lieu  of  all  this 
love. 

But  love  of  us  for  guerdon  of  thy  pain  : 

Ay  me  I  what  can  us  less  than  that  behove  ? 
Had  he  required  life  for  us  again. 

Had  it  been  wrong  to  ask  his  own  with 
gain  ? 

He  gave  us  life,  he  it  restored  lost ; 

Then  life  were  least  that  us  so  little  cost 

“  But  he  our  life  hath  left  unto  us  free ; 

Free  that  was  thrall,  and  blessed  that 
was  bond ; 

Nor  aught  demands  but  that  we  loving  be, 

As  he  himself  hath  loved  us  aforehand. 
And  bound  thereto  with  an  eternal  band. 
Him  first  to  love  that  was  sodearijr  bought, 
And  next  our  brethren  to  his  image 
wrought 

“  Him  first  to  love  great  right  and  reason  is. 
Who  first  to  us  our  life  and  being  gave. 
And  after,  when  we  far^d  had  amiss, 

Us  wretches  from  the  second  death  did 
save ; 

And  last,  the  food  of  life,  which  now  we 
have,  , 

Even  he  himself,  in  his  dear  sacrament. 

To  feed  our  hungry  souls  unto  us  lent 

“  Then  next  to  love  our  brethren  that  were 
made 

Of  that  self  mould  and  that  self  Maker’s 
hand 

That  we,  and  to  the  same  again  shall  fade. 
Where  they  shall  have  like  heritage  of 
land. 

However  here  on  higher  steps  we  stand. 
Which  also  were  with  self-same  price  re¬ 
deemed 

That  we,  however  of  us  light  esteemed. 

“  And  were  they  not,  yet  sith  that  loving 
Lord 

Comnmnded  us  to  love  them  for  his  sake. 
Even  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  sacred  word. 
Which  in  his  last  bequest  he  to  us  spake,  * 
We  should  them  love,  and  with  their 
needs  partake. 

Knowing  that  whatsoe’er  to  them  we  give. 
We  give  to  him  by  whom  we  all  do  live.” 

Here  W'e  see  Spenser’s  religion,  simple 
and  practical,  presenting  clearly  the 
great  outlines  held  by  the  holy  catholic 
church  throughout  all  the  world:  the 
deep  consciousness  of  weakness  and  er¬ 
ror,  the  entire  trust  in  the  Saviour’s  love 
and  mercy  and  atoning  work,  and  the 
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love  of  God  to  be  manifested  in  the  love 
of  man,  made  after  God’s  image. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  Spenser’s 
sonnets :  ' 

“  Most  glorious  Lord  of  Life !  that  on  this  day 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin ; 

And,  having  harrowed  hell,  did  bring  away 

Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win  : 

This  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin. 

And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest 
die. 

Being  with  thy  dear  blood  clean  w'ashed 
from  sin. 

May  live  for  ever  in  felicitie ! 

And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily. 

May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  again.” 

One  more  brief  quotation  from  the 
other  of  his  hymns : 

“  But  lowly  fall  before  His  mercy-seat, 

Close  covert  with  the  Lamb’s  integrity. 
From  the  just  wrath  of  his  avengeful 
threat 

That  sits  upon  the  righteous  throne  on  high: 

His  throne  is  built  upon  eternity.  .  .  . 

“  His  sceptre  is  the  rod  of  righteousness. 
With  which  he  bruiseth  all  his  foes  to 
dust, 

And  the  great  dragon  strongly  doth  repress 
Under  the  rigor  of  his  jud^ent  just 
His  seat  is  Truth,  to  which  the  faithful 
trust. 

From  whence  proceed  her  beams  so  pure 
and  bright. 

That  all  about  him  sheddeth  glorious  light” 

It  was  probably  through  the  kindly 
offices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  Spen¬ 
ser  obtained  a  pension.  The  grant  of 
this  pension  was  discovered  ‘by  Mr. 
Malone,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls.  He 
appears  also  to  have  happily  married 
during  his  stay  in  Ireland.  Ilis  wife’s 
name  was  Elizabeth,  the  same  name  as 
his  mother.  In  his  studious  retirement 
he  projected  some  important  works, 
which,  had  his  life  been  spared  to  ac¬ 
complish  them,  would  have  greatly  added 
to  his  fame.  Several  of  the  subjects  are 
entirely  sacred  :  translations  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs ;  “  The 
House  of  our  Lord “  The  Seven 
Psalms “  The  Sacrifice  of  a  Sinner.” 
In  the  year  in  which  Raleigh  visited 
him  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose 
his  illnstrious  friend  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen,  in  a  most  glorious  cause, 
fighting  in  aid  of  the  Dntch,  in  their 
heroic  attempts  to  achieve  national  in- 
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dependence  and  the  free  use  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  religion.  Fuller  relates  —  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  his  authority — that  Sir 
Philip  might  have  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  He  was  a  man  of 
mostsweet  nature,  that  “gentle  shepherd 
born  in  Arcady his  work,  Arcadia^ 
being  the  reflex  of  his  mild  genius  and 
eminently  pleasing  disposition.  A  most 
striking  anecdote  is  told  of  him  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Zutphen.  Mr.  Motley,  in 
his  history  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
says  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discov¬ 
er  a  trace  of  the  anecdote.  He  might 
have  found  it  in  the  writings  of  Lord 
Broke,  Sidney’s  friend,  and  also  his 
biographer.  Lord  Broke  says:  “In 
which  sad  progress,  passing  along  by 
the  rest  of  the  array  where  his  uncle  the 
general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with 
excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  some 
drink,  w'hich  was  presently  brought 
him  ;  but,  as  he  w'as  puUmg  the  bottle 
to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  car¬ 
ried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the 
same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes 
at  the  bottle  ;  which.  Sir  Philip  perceiv¬ 
ing,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he 
drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man 
with  these  words :  ‘  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine.’  ”  He  was  removed 
to  Arnheim,  where,  after  severe  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 
Spenser  lamented  him  in  a  collection  of 
poems  entitled  Astrophd.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  them,  a  noble  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  face  of  a  Christian  man  : 

“  A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 

Continual  comfort  in  a  face. 

The  lineaments  of  gospel  books  ; 

I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lie 

Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye.” 

The  “  Astrophel  ”  poems  are  the  earli¬ 
est  examples  in  our  language  of  that 
mournful  poetry  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  so  famous  by  the  “  Lycidas  ”  of 
Milton,  and  in  our  own  days  by  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  “  In  Memoriam.”  There  is  no 
place  oftener  visited  than  Penshurst,  dear 
from  the  familiar  memory  of  Sidney,  and 
very  few  that  are  more  celebrated.  In 
old  days  Spenser  may  have  visited  Sid¬ 
ney  there.  “  And  who  would  dissolve 
the  dream  of  Spenser  and  Sidney  walk¬ 
ing  together  in  sweet  converse  on  the 
broad  terrace,  or  under  the  beechen 
shade  ?” 
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According  to  the  terms  of  his  grant, 
Spenser  was  obliged  to  reside  upon  the 
property  which  ne  had  acquired.  He 
appears  to  have  loved  the  country,  and 
h.a8  given  a  flowing  description  of  it. 
“And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and 
sweet  country  as  any  is  under  heaven, 
being  stored  throughout  with  many 
goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  all  sorts 
of  fish  ;  most  abundantly  sprinkled  with 
many  very  sweet  islands  and  goodly 
Lakes  like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  car¬ 
ry  even  ships  upon  their  waters  ;  adorn¬ 
ed  with  goodly  woods,  even  fit  for  build¬ 
ing  of  houses  and  ships  ;  also  full  of  very 
good  ports  and  havens  opening  upon 
England,  as  inviting  us  to  come  unto 
them,  to  see  what  excellent  commodities 
that  country  can  afford  ;  besides,  the  soil 
itself  most  fertile,  fit  to  yield  all  kind  of 
fruit  that  shall  be  committed  thereunto ; 
and  lastly,  the  heavens  most  mild  and 
temperate,  though  somewhat  nsore  moist 
than  the  parts  towards  the  west.”  Spen¬ 
ser  saw  that  the  unhappiness  of  the  coun-  ] 
try  lay  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  themselves :  “  so  little  feeling  have 
they  of  God  or  their  own  souls’  good.” 
He  speaks  earnestly  of  the  blessing  of 
Christianity,  “  to  make,  as  it  w’ere,  one 
blood  and  kindred  of  all  people,  and  each 
to  have  knowledge  of  Him.’’  “  The  care 
of  the  soul  and  soul  matters  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  care  of  the  body,  in 
consideration  of  the  worthiness  there¬ 
of.”  Spenser  bitterly  regrets  that  so  few 
ministers  of  religion  come  over  from 
England,  and  that  those  few  were  so  ill 
provided  for.  Ilis  only  hope  for  the 
Irish  people  is  through  the  regenerating 
effects  of  religion.  “  Nothing  will  bring 
them  from  their  uncivil  life  sooner  than 
learning  and  discipline,  next  after  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God ;  ...  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  saying  of  Christ,  ‘  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
righteousness  thereof.’  ”  Then,  too,  he 
deplores  the  lukewjirmness  that  then 
subsisted  on  this  great  subject,  and  com¬ 
pares  it  with  the  proselytizing  system  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  “  It  is  expedient 
that  some  discreet  ministers  of  their 
own  countrymen  be  sent  over  amongst 
them,  which,  by  their  meek  persuasions 
and  instructions,  as  also  by  their  sober 
lives  and  conversations,  may  draw  them 
first  to  understand,  and  afterwards  to 
embrace,  the  doctrine  of  their  salvation. 


For  if  that  the  ancient  godly  fathers, 
which  first  converted  them  when  they 
were  infidels  to  the  faith,  were  able  to 
pull  them  from  idolatiy  and  paganism 
to  the  true  belief  in  Christ,  as  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  and  St.  Columb,  how  much  more 
easily  shall  godly  teachers  bring  them  to 
the  true  understanding  of  that  which 
they  already  possessed  ?  .  .  .  Some  of 
our  idle  ministers,  having  a  way  for  cred¬ 
it  and  estimation  open  for  them,  and 
having  the  livings  of  the  country  oflTered 
unto  them,  without  pains  and  without 
peril,  will  neither  for  the  same,  nor  any 
love  of  God,  nor  zeal  of  religion,  nor  for 
all  the  good  they  may  do,  by  winning 
souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their 
warm  nests  to  look  out  into  God’s  har¬ 
vest,  which  is  ever  ready  for  the  sickle, 
and  all  the  fields  yellow  long  ago.”  We 
are  sure  our  readers  will  admire  “  the 
sweet  and  voluble  prose  ”  of  Spenser. 
These  extracts  are  from  his  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland^  the  only  prose  work 
the  poet  ever  attempted.  It  illustrates 
the  familiar  criticism,  that  the  prose  of 
poets  is  ^nerally  very  good.  According 
to  Isaac  Disraeli  this  work  should  make 
us  regret  that  Spenser  only  wrote  verses. 
The  historical  value  of  this  little  book  is 
very  great.  All  historical  writers  who 
deal  with  the  state  of  Ireland  during  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  in  absolute 
dependence  upon  it.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History^ 
follows  Spenser  with  the  utmost  strict-* 
ness. 

Spenser’s  two  last  visits  to  London 
show  his  life  in  that  phase  of  sorrow  and 
uncertainty  by  which  it  is  most  frequent¬ 
ly  characterized.  On  the  first  of  these 
occasions  he  was  engaged  in  a  law  suit 
respecting  some  lands  on  which  he  was 
accused  of  wasting  corn  and  timber.  He 
had  the  vexation  of  losing  his  cause, 
which  must  also  have  involved  a  heavy 

fiecuniary  loss.  His  second  visit  was  his 
ast,  and  in  it  he  died,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  anything  more  tragic  and  affecting. 
The  flames  of  rebellion  burst  out  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  fight  at  Blackwater  ended 
disastrously  for  the  English  arms.  Ty¬ 
rone  and  his  adherents  attacked  Kilcol- 
man  Castle,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  poet 
and  most  of  his  family  hurriedly  effected 
their  escape.  The  last  six  cantos  of  the 
immortal  poem  are  believed  to  have  been 
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then  burnt.  But  there  was  another  loss  l 
to  Spenser’s  kindly  heart  far  more  terri-  j 
ble.  There  was  left  in  the  burning  cas- 1 
tie  in  that  hour  of  terror  and  confusion,  a 
“  little  child  new  -  born.”  It  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  desolate  father  fled 
from  disordered  Ireland,  and  took  refuge 
in  England  as  a  land  of  safety.  Ilis  own 
pleasant  home  destroyed,  he  was  thrown 
on  the  hired  hospitalities  of  an  inn.  In 
a  common  inn  or  lodging  -  house  the 
great  poet  ended  his  days.  One  there 
had  been,  who,  if  still  living,  would  have 
given  him  shelter  and  protection.  But 
the  chivalrous,  kind-hearted  Sidney  was 
no  more.  Spenser’s  nervous  system  was 
utterly  crushed  by  the  shock  of  his  burn¬ 
ing  house  and  perishing  child.  He  sunk 
and  sunk.  It  is  even  said  that  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  penury  and  distress 
attended  his  last  days.  Ben  Jonson  re¬ 
lates  that  the  poet  ‘‘died  for  lack  of 
bread  in  King-street,  and  refused  twen¬ 
ty  pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  and  said  ‘  he  was  sorrie  he  had  no 
time  to  spend  them.  ’  ”  This  statement, 
however,  appears  improbable.  Spenser 
was  at  the  height  of  an  acknowledged 
fame  ;  he  bad  his  pension  of  flfty  pounds 
a  year — equal  to  five  or  six  times  that 
amount  at  present — and  he  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  rich  and  influential  friends.  Never¬ 
theless,  an  able  writer  is  probably  correct 
in  saying,  “  Whether  w’e  adopt  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  Camden,  or  Jonson,  or  Fuller,  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  Spenser’s  death, 
we  can  arrive  at  nothing  but  gloom  and 
sadness.”  Let  us  hope  that  those  divine 
words  might  be  true  of  him :  “  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.” 

It  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abliey.  This 
bad  been  his  own  desire.  He  had  also 
wished  to  rest  close  by  the  tomb  of  Chau¬ 
cer.  This  was  accordingly  the  place  of 
interment.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
poets,  according  to  Camden  ;  who  adds, 
that  “  mournful  elegies  and  poems,  with 
the  pens  that  wrote  them,  were  thrown 
into  the  tomb.”  A  monument  w’as  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  ;  and 
within  the  Abbey’s  solemn  and  tender 
gloom  none  other  is  invested  with  a  gnsat- 
er  degree  of  interest  and  pathos.  We 
recall  the  words  of  the  inscription : 


“  Here  lyes  (expecting  the  second  com- 
minge  ot  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus)  the 
body  of  Edmund  Spenser,  the  Prince  of 
Poets  in  his  tyme  ;  whose  divine  spirit 
needs  noe  other  witness  than  the  works 
which  he  left  behind  him.” 


Dablin  UnlTenltjr  Magazine. 

NINEVEIL 

Wk  stood  at  evening  on  the  Asian  plain 
And  looked  across  tlie  waste  where  Nineveh 
Stood  glorified  amid  her  rivers  once, 

And  ponderetl  o’er  the  peoples  of  the  land. 
Long  fallen  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
Long  fadcnl  from  the  memory  of  time. 

Around  us  stretched  the  plain — a  grassy 
disk, 

Spotted  with  lowly  hills  and  shapeless  mounds. 
That  held  entombed  the  dust  of  centuries. 
Along  the  river  side  in  dusky  groups 
The  Arab  tents  were  huddled,  whence  arose 
The  smoke  of  evening  fires,  and  on  the  wind 
Came  the  low  neigh  of  horses  feeding  near ; 
But  other  sounds  was  none.  Ages  had  fled 
Since  aught  save  the  wild  cry  of  wandering 
horde 

Or  eagle,  type  of  victory  in  old  time, 

Startleti  the  sullen  solitude.  At  length. 
Wearied  with  fancies  Iwrn  of  the  dim  scene, 
We  laid  us  on  the  matted  floor  to  sleep ; 
While  swooned  a-near  the  tent  the  low  night 
wind. 

As  though  it  murmured  tongueless  legends 
o’er. 

Waiting  but  an  interpreter  to  fill 
The  soul  with  wonders.  Ere  we  sunk  to  rest. 
We  gazed  upon  the  setting  orb,  who.se  light 
Shone  slantly  o’er  the  blackness  of  the  place ; 
She  only  was  unchanged  of  all  that  gave 
Their  glories  to  the  plain ;  vanished  were  all 
The  golden-vaulted  chambers  of  the  kings ; 
The  temples  full  of  incense  and  of  song. 

The  stirring  incidents  of  ages,  when 
The  shawled  Assyrian,  charioted  and  armed, 
Dashed  through  the  dust  of  battle — all  was 
dust. 

And  spirit-like  she  only  hovered  near. 
Watching  the  world  from  her  eternity. 

Then,  ere  the  soul  was  dipped  in  sleep, 
there  rose 

The  wish,  to  view  the  splendors  of  the  past; 
And  looking  on  that  sphere  immutable — 

“  Oh,  Moon,”  we  said,  “  that  gazest  o’er  the 
waste. 

Shine  through  our  dream  and  light  the  van¬ 
ished  years 

Which  thou  hast  looked  upon  along  this  land. 
Since  the  dusk  tribes,  wandering  the  desert 
o’er, 
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Ilearcd  their  rude  tents  beneath  the  azure  air 
Lured  by  the  freshness  of  the  streams ;  and 
then, 

As  years  rolled  on  and  temples  rose  with 
them, 

To  many  a  go<l,  and  many  an  armc<l  tower 
Looked  o'er  dominion  widening  mure  and 
more, 

The  wandering  nations  Hocked  from  distant 
climes, 

.\nd  through  the  East  and  deep  into  the 
South, 

As  from  some  golden  gong  at  sunrise  swung. 
Sounded  the  name  of  Nineveh.” 

Awhile 

Our  spirit,  lost  to  earth,  floated  along. 
Enveloped  in  the  folds  of  phantom  clouds. 
And  sightless  in  the  hollow  life  of  night ; 

But  soon  the  distance  cleared  as  with  a  dawn. 
And  wonder  light  sudden  before  us  glowed 
The  mighty  orient  capital.  It  stood 
High  in  the  sunset  heavens,  a  gloried  pile. 
With  massy  walls  and  mighty  gateway 
towers. 

And  broad  courts  open  to  the  flery  sun, 
(iardens  and  shrines  and  skyey  pyramids. 
Upon  the  marble  terraces,  that  looked 
High  o’er  the  river  floating  to  the  West, 

Lay  many  a  group  in  festal  attitude. 

Lulled  by  the  tonings  breathed  from  harp  and 
lute ; 

And  every  soul  seemed  steeped  in  luxury. 
Effeminate  as  the  gentle  summer  air 
That  breathed  around  the  bowers  where  they 
reposed ; 

Warrior  and  minstrel,  prince  and  potentate. 
In  revel  joined,  forgetting  state,  and  lapsed 
In  pleasaunco  enervate,  as  though  the  clime 
Infused  with  magic  elements  transformed 
The  soldier,  once  the  terror  of  the  van. 

Into  the  smooth  and  ringleted  Sybarite. 

The  trees  drooped  heavy  with  perfume,  and 
a-near 

A  fountain  playing  in  the  rising  moon, 

A  dusk-faced  lyrist  shook  from  out  the  strings 
Of  a  small  lute  a  shower  of  melody. 

Forward  wo  passed  amid  the  shadowing 
streets. 

And  saw  the  people  tread  the  round  of  life 
'Mid  sacred  ceremonials,  luxuries 
That  steeped  the  soul  in  sense  —  charioted 
trains 

With  conquest  crowned  and  sacrificial  pomp. 
The  hour  seemed  one  of  victory ;  from  afar, 

A  vanquished  host  moved  slow  with  down¬ 
cast  brows 

And  shoulders  bent  with  many  a  treasure  vase 
Toward  a  great  temple  door  that  gleamed 
a-near ; 

And  followed  crowds  of  cattle,  dumbly  driven. 
And  throngs  of  women  huddled  in  despair, 
With  garments  torn  and  flying,  hurrying  on, 
Moaning  in  many  a  tongue  their  j)iteous  fate. 
Around  the  king,  upon  his  chariot  throned. 
Gathered  his  captains  and  his  councillors ; 


The  booted  warrior  and  the  sandalled  priest. 
And  many  a  long  amasculated  train. 

Cunning  and  cold ;  while  troops,  bearded  and 
armed 

With  shield  and  spear  and  ponderous  battle- 
axe. 

In  brassy  glitter,  followed  the  victor’s  wheels. 

Still  moving  with  the  moving  cavalcade. 
Upon  a  templed  height  we  stood,  and  viewed 
The  gloried  space  around.  Across  the  land 
A  river  floated,  like  a  stream  from  the  sun. 
And  branched  afar  its  golden  tributaries 
By  breadths  of  summer  gardens  and  by 
bowers. 

Along  the  marble  quays  that  flanked  its  sides 
Full  many  a  fountain  spouted  amid  heaps 
Of  colored  fruits  and  bales  of  merchandise  ; 
While  painted  barges  floated  on  its  wave. 
Heavy  with  riches  from  Arabian  shores, 

And  islands  in  the  sumptuous  Indian  seas. 
Beneath  us  all  the  city  seemed  alive. 

As  with  the  impulse  of  one  Joy,  that  spread 
Like  light  around  it,  and  the  brazen  trump 
Stormed  triumphing  around  its  skyey  towers. 
As  we  approached  a  mighty  temple  porch. 
Whose  walls  colossal  crowned  a  height;  it 
stood 

Armed  with  twin  effigies  of  power,  huge  forms. 
Wide -winged  and  lion -headed,  but  which 
looked 

Upon  the  crowd  from  man’s  immortal  brow. 
Before  them  bent  the  passing  multitude — 
Then  entered  filHng  the  vast  halls  that  yawned 
With  chambers  like  the  cavemed  western 
clouds. 

Around  the  walls  that  soared  to  roofs  of  gold, 
The  mystic  learning  of  the  ancient  time 
Was  graven,  as  with  the  gloomy  hand  of 
death. 

Prophetic  type,  symbol  inscrutable 
And  legend  long  traditioned,  though  the 
learned. 

From  hours  when  man  and  angel  trod  the 
earth, 

Ijay  in  the  silence-  of  unspoken  tongues ; 

Far  off,  the  altar  shone  amid  the  priests. 
While  high  above  them  in  mid-air  looked 
down 

Dark  idols  with  a  star  upon  each  brow. 
Beneath  an  opening  in  the  cedared  roof. 
Whence  fell  a  burst  of  sunlight,  the  great 
King 

Stood  with  imsheathed  sword;  the  altars 
flamed 

With  incense  and  the  chants  of  victory  rose 
From  white-robed  trains  of  priests  and  chor¬ 
isters  ; 

Around  them  spread  the  trophies  of  the  war. 
And  by  the  portals,  scribes  with  reed  and 
scroll 

Sat  numbering  the  slaves  and  spoils  of  fight. 
Thus  for  a  space  in  sacred  sacrifice 
And  ceremonial  gorgeous  passed  the  hours 
Till  night  grew  radiant  with  the  summer  stars ; 
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WbUe  o’er  the  city’s  tracts,  by  shrine  and 
bower, 

In  scattered  tent  and  pleasaunce  chamber, 
pealed 

One  rich  voluptuous  song  of  revelry. 


BenUcy'i  MUcelUny. 
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raoM  m  otMUkt, 

Paet  the  First. 

L 

On  the  Sunday  before  Ascension-day, 
in  1472,  there  stood  upon  the  Rialto,  the 
largest  bridge  of  Venice,  and  totally 
built  of  splendid  marble,  three  youths, 
amusing  themselves  by  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  and  satirical  remarks  upon  all  who 
were  passing  by,  and  upon  the  persons 
in  the  numerous  gondolas  which  crowded 
the  grand  canal.  Their  tasteful  and 
costly  attire,  consisting  of  silk  and  vel¬ 
vet,  the  waving  ostrich  feathers  in  their 
hats  fastened  by  sparkling  jeweled  clasps, 
the  golden  chains  to  which  highly-tem- 

tiered  daggers,  with  diamond-studded 
landles,  were  attached,  but,  more  than  all, 
their  proud  bearing,  caused  them  to  be 
recognized  as  nobles,  whose  fathers  could 
not  only  command  immense  wealth,  but 
who  also,  as  members  of  the  Serenissima 
Signoria,  could  influence  the  weal  and 
woe  of  the  republic.  They  sprang  from 
three  of  the  first  families  of  the  golden 
book,  and  many  of  their  forefathers,  as 
at  the  time  was  the  case  with  the  father 
of  one  of  them,  had  on  Ascension-day 
wedded  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  borne  the 
ducal  crown.  Marco  Falieri,  the  son  of 
the  Doge,  was  one,  Lncio  Comaro  an¬ 
other,  and  Giovanni  Anafesto  the  third 
of  the  haughty,  scoflSng  trio.  Judging 
by  their  intimacy,  they  appeared  to  be 
friends ;  but  if  the  expression  of  their 
countenances  were  watched  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  in  the  eyes  of  one  at  least  there 
lurked  something  w’hich  by  no  means 
evinced  cordiality  or  good  fellowship. 

Marco  Falieri  was  a  youth  of  nineteen 
years  of  age,  so  handsome  that  on  seeing 
him,  even  though  he  could  not  boast  of  the 
stature  of  a  hero,  one  was  involuntarily 
reminded  of  what  those  must  have  been 
who  were  the  originals  of  the  admired 
sculptures  of  Grecian  antiquity.  He 
was  of  the  middle  height,  and  slightly 


built,  but  not  delicate  looking ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fresh  tints  of  health  glowed 
upon  his  cheek.  Ilis  countenance,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  dash  of  frivolity,  which 
was  the  fashionable  failing  amongst  the 
young  noblemen  of  the  day,  neverthe¬ 
less  bespoke  so  much  good  nature  and 
honesty,  that  all  who  knew  him  intimate¬ 
ly  could  not  fail  to  love  him. 

Lucio  Cornaro  possessed  the  form  of 
a  Hercules,  and  that  vast  amount  of  as¬ 
piring  ambition,  like  the  daring  valor  of 
his  forefathers,  which  had  rendered  the 
republic  such  signal  services.  He  also 
was  handsome,  but  his  features  were  less 
finely  moulded  than  those  of  Marco. 

The  third  of  this  group,  Giovanni 
Anafesto,  was  not  one  of  nature’s  fa¬ 
vorites.  His  features  indicated  the  black¬ 
ness  of  his  heart.  Vice  had  early  placed 
its  odious  stamp  upon  his  wan  and 
wrinkled  cheek.  In  nis  eye  flashed  the 
wild  glare  of  sensual  desires,  and  the 
never-quenching  fire  of  revenge.  Those 
whom  he  hated,  he  hated  terribly,  and 
for  ever. 

Cornaro  and  Falieri  were  friends,  for 
the  latter  clung  to  the  former,  and  was 
beloved  by  him  in  return,  although  their 
fathers  cherished  in  their  hearts  a  secret 
animosity.  Falieri’s  father  was  Doge, 
therefore  Anafesto  sought  his  society, 
and  forced  himself  upon  him. 

The  young  men  tound  rich  materials 
for  their  amusement  until  the  arrival  of 
Gornaro’s  galley,  for  which  they  were 
waiting,  and  on  which  they  ejected  a 
very  different  occupation.  The  soft 
wind  wailed  from  the  sea  had  cooled  the 
air  of  the  unusually  hot  May  day,  and 
as  divine  service  had  long  since  ended, 
and  the  canals  were  swarming  with 
gondolas,  and  the  song  of  the  gondoliers, 
and  the  sweet  tones  of  the  guitars  were 
already  audible,  a  countless  mass  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  streamed  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  high  Rialto,  some 
merely  hurrying  homewards,  while  oth¬ 
ers  were  intent  on  business  or  pleasure. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  men  rambled  now 
over  the  canal,  now  over  the  crowd 
sweeping  past  them,  and  in  all  directions 
objects  to  call  forth  their  wit,  and  butts 
for  their  bitter  satire,  presented  them¬ 
selves.  If  Giovanni  Anafesto  became 
too  ill  natured,  Comaro,  who  was  older 
than  he,  enjoined  peace  and  quiet,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Common  people  and  nobles. 
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men  and  women,  all  received  their  by 
no  means  flaltering  epithets.  And  just 
when  there  was  arising  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  against 
the  three  scoffers,  and  they  overheard 
words  of  menace,  and  beheld  flashing 
eyes  around  them,  a  loud  cannon-shot 
came  booming  from  the  roads  that  made 
the  very  air  tremble  again. 

“  Hark !”  cried  Cornaro ;  “  that  is  our 
galley  which  brings  my  sister !” 

A  second  report  immediately  followed ; 
the  young  men  hastened  from  the  bridge, 
sprang  into  Cornaro’s  richly  ornamented 
gondola,  and  glided  merrily  down  the 
canal  towards  the  lagoons.  And  as  they 
thus  glided  along  between  the  rows  of 
houses,  and  palaces,  and  ornamented 
gondolas,  Cornaro  became  serious  and 
sad.  Ilis  sister  was  all  that  was  left  to 
him ;  in  giving  her  existence,  his  be¬ 
loved  mother  had  lost  her  life ;  therefore 
his  deeply-afflicted  father  had  sent  the 
child  of  sorrow  to  a  sister  in  Corfu, 
where  she  was  brought  up.  Lucio  had 
not  seen  his  sister  since  her  earliest  child¬ 
hood.  But  he  possessed  a  portrait  of 
her,  which  he  alwsiys  carried  about 
with  him,  because  his  father  told  him 
that  it  was  the  most  perfect  image  of  his 
departed  mother. 

“  Lucio,”  at  length  began  Marco 
Falieri,  “  tell  me,  wh.at  is  your  sister 
like,  that  I  may  not  be  confused  when  I 
present  myself  to  her  I” 

“  They  say  this  picture  is  a  striking 
resemblance,”  replied  he,  as  he  offered 
the  miniature  to  him.  “  It  was  painted 
by  one  named  Calopulo,  a  Greek  from 
Cyprus,  who  is  doctor  and  artist,  and 
the  gods  know  what  not  1” 

Marco  seized  it  eagerly,  and  exclaimed, 
afler  gazing  on  it  with  eyes  in  which  his 
whole  soul  lay : 

“  By  my  patron  saint !  this  is  a  more 
lovely,  angelic  face  than  I  have  ever  seen 

in  Rome  or  Florence  !  And - ”  with 

an  inward  shudder  he  added,  murmur¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “  I  forgive  my  father  for 
loving  that  Jessica  so  madly,  if  she  re¬ 
sembled  this  miniature.” 

With  eyes  eager  and  longing,  such  as 
those  with  which  Satan  may  be  supposed 
to  gaze  up  at  paradise,  Giovanni  Ana- 
festo  looked  over  Marco’s  shoulder  at 
Catharine’s  picture,  while  he  said  to 
Lucio,  with  a  strange,  malicious  side 
glance  at  Marco : 


“  Your  mother  was  a  beautiful  —  a 
very  beautiful  woman !” 

His  tone  of  voice  had  something 
sneering  in  it,  which  smote  painfully  on 
Marco’s  soul,  and  he  fancied  that  this 
disagreeable  Anafesto  was  acquainted 
with  a  secret  which  his  father  had  once 
confided  to  him.  He  glanced  quickly 
back,  but  encountered  a  face  apparently 
open  and  smiling,  behind  him. 

Meanwhile  they  had  reached  the  la¬ 
goons.  Proudly  floated  the  elegant  gal¬ 
ley  along,  with  waving  flags  and  pen¬ 
nons,  and  beneath  a  purple  canopy  three 
Ladies  were  distinctly  to  be  discerned. 
The  gondoliers  rowed  with  redoubled 
vigor,  and  the  hurrahs  of  the  crew  greet¬ 
ed  the  new-comers. 

Lucio  quickly  gave  the  captain  a  sign 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  recognized, 
and,  as  the  galley  lay-to,  he  whispered 
into  Marco’s  ear,  “  Do  you  first  ascend 
its  side.” 

The  ladder  of  ropes  w’as  let  down. 
Marco  stepped  upon  deck,  afler  him 
came  Giovanni,  lastly  Lucio.  The  young 
men  walked  forward,  bowing  to  the 
ladies,  who  had  risen  from  their  Turk¬ 
ish  cushions  to  greet  them.  Catharine 
Cornaro  cast  a  searching  glance  upon 
the  features  of  the  three  youths,  and 
then,  her  fair  face  glowing  with  blushes, 
she  approached  Marco  balieri,  offering 
him  her  hand  and  her  cheek  as  a  wel¬ 
come,  while  with  a  sofl,  flute-like  voice 
she  greeted  him  as  Lucio. 

But  Marco  blushed  as  crimson  as  the 
damsel  herself,  and  disengaged  himself 
from  her  encircling  arms,  while  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  Forgive  me,  dear  signora,  this  is 
your  brother !” 

The  lady  suddenly  turned  pale  ;  Lucio 
held  out  his  arms  to  her,  the  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  her  brother  removed  her  doubt, 
and  she  lay  weeping  upon  his  breast. 

Fortunately  for  the  embarrassed  Cath¬ 
arine,  her  father’s  bark  approached  at 
that  moment,  and  she  flew  to  meet  her 
beloved  parent.  But  Giovanni  stood 
there  like  a  statue  of  envy,  while  his 
eyes,  with  a  truly  voluptuous  expression, 
rest^  upon  C'atharine^s  lovely  form,  or 
rather  wandered  about,  contemplating 
her  charming  figure.  Marco  involuntarily 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  He  felt 
that  that  moment  would  influence  bis 
life,  and  he  murmured  to  himself,  Ob, 
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that  I  may  not  share  your  fate,  my  poor 
father !” 

II. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  palace  of  St. 
Mark,  gorf^eously  decorated  with  gold, 
velvet,  and  silk,  costly  furniture,  and 
gay  carpets,  sat,  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  the  Doge  Falieri  in  his 
richly-cushioned  arm-chair.  His  arm 
supported  his  weary  head,  he  looked 
pale  and  agitated,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  with  a  melancholy,  gloomy  ex¬ 
pression,  upon  the  miniature  of  Catha¬ 
rine,  which  a  servant  in  attendance  upon 
the  Doge  had  found  upon  the  corridor 
before  Marco’s  door.  Something  ex¬ 
tremely  ])ainful  must  have  excited  the 
feelings  of  the  silver-haired,  although 
still  powerful-looking  old  man ;  it  was 
betrayed  by  the  long  heavy  sigh  w’hich 
escaped  from  his  oppressed  breast. 

When  he  had  sat  awhile  thus  still, 
gazing  upon  the  picture,  he  arose,  and 
paced  the  apartment  w’ith  quick  steps. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  past  had  raised 
its  sable  curtain,  and  the  soul  once  more 
fought  through  the  struggles  of  earlier 
years. 

“  Heart,  heart !”  at  length  the  Doge 
exclaimed,  “  wilt  thou,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  again  disturb  the  peace 
of  my  life,  that  peace  acquired  with 
so  much  difficulty  ?  Ah,  the  volcano 
should  have  exhausted  itself  —  passion 
and  gray  hairs  ought  not  to  be  com¬ 
panions  !”  lie  walked  more  firmly  up 
and  down  the  saloon.  “  How  could  this  j 
portrait  have  come  into  Marco’s  posses-  j 
sion?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  brow.  “  Cruel  fate ! 
Shall  the  woe  of  the  past  again  electrify 
the  aged  sufferer?  Shall  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  fatal  bliss  vibrate  through  him 
again  like  torture?  Jessica!  Jessica! 
on  thee  the  J udge  beyond  the  stars  has 
passed  a  mild  sentence,  but  on  me ! — 
me ! — what  fearful  punishment  will  be 
my  portion  w’hen  the  great  Judge  pro¬ 
nounces  that  terrific  word,  ‘Adulterer !’” 
He  buried  his  face  in  his  ample  purple 
robe,  and  sank  back  in  deep  thought. 
“  Alas,”  sighed  he,  “  I  had  hoped  by  a 
blameless  life,  by  severe  penitence,  to 
have  appeased  Heaven,  but  now — now 
— I  deeply  feel  the  gravity  of  my  sin  !” 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
prayed  in  an  under  tone  with  profound 


I  devotion  and  fervor ;  words  here  and 
there  were  audible : 

“  Forgive,  forgive,  O  Creator,  the 
weakness  of  human  hearts!  Judge 
mercifully,  and  let  the  misery  suffice 
j  which  has  fallen  upon  my  gray  head,  and 
j  made  me  old  before  my  time.  Oh,  give 
peace  and  quiet  to  my  anxious  soul !” 
With  a  drooping  head,  while  no  sound 
escaped  him  but  sighs,  he  remained  for 
a  time  buried  in  silent  player.  Rapid 
steps  at  length  approached ;  he  arose, 
ana  listened  attentively. 

“  That  is  Marco !”  said  he.  “  Now, 
Falieri,  be  a  man  again !”  He  seated 
himself  in  the  arm-chair,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  calm  ;  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  Marco  entered,  looking  very  pale, 
while  in  an  agitated  manner  he  greeted 
his  father. 

“  How'  early  you  come,  Marco,”  said 
the  father ;  “  and  how  pale  you  look  !  I 
trust  that  you  have  not  been  passing  last 
night  revelling  at  the  Casinos  ?” 

“  Not  exactly  that,  dear  father,”  re¬ 
plied  the  son  ;  “  it  is  something  else  that 
agitates  me.  I  went  yesterday  with 
Lucio  Cornaro  to  meet  his  sister,  who 
arrived  from  Corfu,  where  I.er  aunt  lias 
brought  her  up.  In  the  gondola  Lucio 
showed  me  his  sister’s  portrait,  forgot  to 
ask  for  it  again,  and,  without  thinking,  I 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  cannot  find  it, 
now  that  I  wish  to  return  it  to  him.” 

“  Marco  !”  began  the  father,  earnestly, 
and  with  a  frowning  brow,  as  his  voice 
assumed  a  tone  of  severe  reproof — “  Mar¬ 
co  !  how  often  have  I  begged  you  to 
avoid  Cornaro’s  society ;  how  often  have 
I  warned  you  against  these  Cornaros, 
who  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
your  father  and  have  condemned  him  to 
unspeakable  struggles,  and  innumerable 
hours  of  bitterness  !  And  yet  you  will 
not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  your  jiarent !” 

“  Forgive  me,  dear  father,”  answered 
Marco,  “  if  I  have  overstepped  your 
commands.  Lucio  attaches  himself  so 
unobtrusively  and  affectionately  to  me, 
his  jirinciples  are  so  sound,  so  pure,  his 
life  so  blameless,  so  totally  opposite  to 
the  dissolute  habits  of  the  rest  of  the 
nobles,  his  feelings  so  chivalrous,  that  I 
— forgive  me  if  my  words  shall  hurt  you 
— that  I  have  often  thought  that,  by  my 
behavior,  I  ought  to  make  good  an  injury 
w’hich  you  seem  to  have  done  the  Cor¬ 
naros.” 
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The  father  looked  at  him  severely. 
“  Marco,”  he  then  continued,  more  ear¬ 
nestly,  “  your  good  nature  sees  light 
where  there  is  shade.  You  are  not 
versed  in  the  school  of  bitter  experience, 
like  your  father.  You  may  trust  to  the 
mature  judgment  of  my  gray  hairs,  and 
may  believe  that  I  do  not  willingly  con¬ 
demn  people  ;  but  ” — here  his  voice  be¬ 
came  so  solemn  that  a  cold  tremor  ran 
through  Marco’s  body  —  “  your  destiny 
might  hurry  you  towards  an  abyss  of  un¬ 
utterable  misery  connected  with  those 
Cornaros,  in  the  W’hich  you  would  be 
ruined.  The  threads  of  your  fate  are  more 
closely  interwoven  with  theirs  than  you 
imagine.  Inquire  not  how,  nor  why.  llut 
say,  will  you  send  your  aged  father  to 
his  grave  with  a  broken  heart  ?  I  am  a 
decayed  tree,  stripped  by  Fate  of  every 
blossom,  except  one  —  shall  I  lose  it 
also  ?  Say,  Marco,  shall  I  ?” 

The  son  threw  himself  into  hig  fath¬ 
er's  outstretched  arms,  and  trembling,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Not  mine,  thy  will  be  done!  ” 

After  a  painful  pause  the  father  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  “  You  say  Lucio’s  sister  has  re¬ 
turned,  Marco  ?  ” 

“  She  returned  yesterday,  father.” 

“  You  were  with  Lucio  on  board  his 
father’s  galley.  IIow  did  old  Cornaro 
behave  towards  you  ?  ” 

Marco  reflected.  “  I  cannot  tell  you, 
father.  I  think  kindly,  though.” 

“  And  Cornaro’s  daughter,  Catharine, 
if  I  mistake  not?” 

Marco  grew  red.  lie  was  accustomed 
to  have  no  secrets  from  his  father,  and 
yet  he  now  found  it  difficult  to  relate  the 
scene  upon  the  galley. 

The  Doge  read  his  soul.  “  Have  you 
a  secret  from  your  father,  Marco  ?  ”  asked 
he. 

The  voung  man  felt  ashamed  that  he 
could  Have  been  a  moment  doubtful. 
“No,”  said  he;  “you  shall  know  all.” 

He  then  related  what  had  occurred, 
without  reserve,  to  his  attentive  listener, 
not  excepting  even  the  most  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
Doge  knitted  his  brow’.  “That  is  not 
good,”  said  he,  with  inward  emotion. 
“  Marco,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  that  you 
hold  sacred,  by  the  salvation  of  your  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  shun  the  Cornaros — shun 
Catharine’s  society.  Fly  her,  as  you 
would  fly  the  hereditary  enemy  of  your  I 
peace.  Will  you  do  this  ?  Will  you  I 


comply  with  the  only  request  of  your 
father  ?  ”  Falieri  oflfered  his  hand  to  his 
son,  who  clasped  it,  raising  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  as  if  imploring  strength 
and  courage. 

“  But,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  in  which 
both  w’ere  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts 
and  feelings,  “  what  shall  I  tell  Lucio 
when  he  asks  after  the  picture  ?  ” 

“  Return  it  to  him,  Slarco,  for  it  has 
been  found,”  replied  the  Doge,  with  vio¬ 
lent  emotion,  as  he  glanced  at  the  por¬ 
trait.  “Now  go,  my  son,  and  do  not 
forget  what  you  have  promised  me.” 

Marco  left  the  room,  pressed  his  lips 
upon  the  picture  of  his  beloved,  and 
sighed  deeply : 

“  To  renounce  thee  and  life  itself  is  one 
and  the  same  thing.  And  yet  a  cruel 
destiny  seems  to  separate  us,  while  my 
heart  feels  drawn  towards  thee  by  a 
sweet  magic  power  ?  ” 

The  aged  father,  on  the  contrary,  fer¬ 
vently  besought  Heaven  graciously  to 
watch  over  Marco  and  himself. 

During  the  accustomed  siesta,  while 
the  whole  of  Venice,  usually  so  full  of 
life,  w’as  transformed  into  a  state  of  death¬ 
like  stillness ;  while  many  eyes,  but 
shortly  before  sparkling  with  joy  or  dim¬ 
med  with  tears,  were  closed  ;  and  while 
even  in  the  ducal  palace  the  powerful 
poppy  w’and  of  Morpheus  had  overcome 
the  guards  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
Doge,  nay,  even  the  Doge  himself,  Mar¬ 
co  Falieri  sat  beneath  the  Oriental  flow¬ 
ers  and  sweet-scented  shrubs  trained  into 
a  thick  bower  upon  the  green  jalonsied 
balcony  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark’s,  and 
gazed  forth  into  the  silent  deserted  piaz¬ 
za,  and  upon  the  tiny  bluish  waves  of  the 
restless  sea.  He  looked  like  a  statue; 
jret  this  w’as  only  in  outward  appearance ; 
inwardly,  a  fierce  storm  was  raging,  and 
his  heart  seemed  as  if  about  to  burst  from 
his  breast.  Shortly  after  he  had  left  his 
father,  he  had  hastened  out  of  doors, 
wandered  over  the  piazza,  through  the 
crowds  on  the  grand  square  of  St.  Mark, 
flung  himself  into  the  first  gondola  that 
he  encountered,  and  ordered  the  gondo¬ 
lier  to  row  to  the  Cornaro  palace.  The 
light  bark  skimmed  rapidly  over  the 
calmly-flowing  stream.  The  gondola  dash¬ 
ed  round  several  corners ;  there  lay  the 
marble  palace  of  the  wealthy  Cornaro, 
and  the  glance  which  Marco  cast  on  its 
balcony  caused  his  heart  to  beat  more 
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violently,  for — there  stood  Catharine  in 
a  snow-white  flowing  garment,  with  a 
half-blown  rose  in  her  charming  bosom  ;  j 
Lucio  was  leaning  on  the  railing  at  her  , 
side.  I 

As  Marco  drew  nearer,  Lucio  pointed  , 
towards  him,  Catharine’s  eyes  followed  I 
the  direction  of  his  hand,  and  he  saw  a  ! 
sweet  smile  play  round  her  lovely  mouth,  I 
while  a  slight  blush  passed  over  her ; 
cheek.  Lucio  now  shook  his  finger  in  a 
threatening  manner  at  his  approaching  I 
friend,  and  gayly  called  down  to  him,  \ 
“  Come  qui^ly,  you  thief ;  you  have 
much  to  answer  for !  ”  j 

Marco  trembled  as  he  left  his  gondola. 
A  delicious  power  drew  him  onwards, ' 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  cold  hand  , 
held  him  back.  While  still  under  the  | 
influence  of  this  inward  dissension,  he 
entered  the  splendid  saloon,  ornamented 
with  pictures  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto  in 
handsome  gilt  frames,  and  passed  through 
the  large  glass-door  into  the  balcony, 
where  Lucio  received  him  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  sis¬ 
ter,  who,  in  the  most  charming  embar¬ 
rassment^  bade  him  welcome.  In  a  few 
words  the  young  man  excused  himself 
for  coming  so  late  to  inquire  after  her 
health.  Lucio  did  not  allow  him  to 
finish  what  he  was  saying,  but  laughingly 
exclaimed : 

“  It  is  true,  you  have  given  my  dear 
Cattinetta  no  very  favor^le  impression 
of  the  refined,  chivalrous  manners  of  the 
nobles  of  Venice,  but  she  will  forgive  you 
that  if  you  will  promise  to  reward  her 
this  evening  by  the  sound  of  your  lovely 
lute  and  silver  voice  !  ” 

Marco  bowed  to  Catharine,  as,  although 
with  an  unsteady  voice,  he  assured  her 
that  he  would  consider  such  a  permission 
as  a  great  honor  and  pleasure ;  and  the 
young  girl  replied  that  she  ventured  only 
to  beg,  where  her  brother  imperiously 
commanded. 

“  But  I  have  still  got  a  serious  word 
to  say  to  you,  Falieri !  ”  continued  Lucio, 
half  jestingly,  “  for  yesterday  you  stole 
something  from  me.  You  thought,  prob¬ 
ably,  since  I  had  the  original,  I  could 
more  easily  dispense  with  Calopulo’s 
copy  ?  V erily,  I  should  have  fancied  that 
I  had  let  it  fall  into  the  sea,  but  Giovanni 
Anafesto  informed  me  that  you  hid  the 
picture  near  your  heart.” 

“  To  bring  it  back  to  you  is  partly  my 


object  now,”  answered  Marco,  whose 
embarrassment  increased  as  he  beheld 
Catharine’s  blushes  deepen ;  she  evident¬ 
ly  knew  of  what  they  were  talking. 

Marco  flung  back  his  velvet  mantle, 
and  drew  forth  Catharine’s  portrait, 
which  hung  by  a  rose-colored  ribbon 
round  his  neck,  just  over  his  heart,  and 
he  handed  it  to  him. 

Lucio’s  spirits  rose  with  Marco’s  and 
his  sister’s  confusion. 

“  Only  look,  Cattinetta  !”  he  laughing¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  “  where  he  had  your  pic¬ 
ture  !  I  swear  by  Lysippus’s  horse  upon 
St.  Mark’s,  that  if  to-day  for  the  first 
time  your  picture  has  not  rested  ujion 
the  heart  of  a  youth,  it  must  then  have 
been  in  Corfu !” 

The  embarrassment  of  both  increased 
every  moment,  and  at  every  word  that 
Lucio  uttered.  Catharine  gave  him  a 
half-reproachful,  half-beseeching  glance, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw.  Lucio  seized 
her  hand.  “  Be  not  angry  with  me,  sis¬ 
ter,”  entreated  he,  “  that  I  so  foolishly 
jest ;  but  see,  you  both  deserve  a  slight 
rebuke  —  you,  because  you  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  select  the  handsomer  young 
man  as  your  brother ;  and  he,  because 
he  is  pleased  already  to  look  upon  the 
portrait  of  my  lovely  sister  as  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Rather  ” — he  seized  the  hands  of 
both,  and  said  good-naturedly — “  attrib¬ 
ute  it  to  the  joy  which  I  feel  at  my 
sister’s  return  !” 

A  gondolier  beneath  now  sang  : 

“  When  the  tempest  wildly  raves, 

And  loudly  roar  the  hollow  waves, 

I  only  think  of  thee  ! 

Unheetling  then  the  raging  storm, 

For  midst  its  gloom  I  see  that  form 
Whose  love  remains  to  me  !” 

The  sweet  sentiment  breathed  in  the 
words  of  this  melody,  charming  in  the 
rich  language  of  Italy,  penetrated  Mar¬ 
co’s  heart,  and  struck  a  corresponding 
chord.  Lucio  hastened  into  the  saloon, 
and  returning  with  a  8U|)erb  lute  of 
ebony,  handed  it  to  Marco,  crying: 

“  Sing,  oh  sing  us  the  splendid  Bar- 
carola !” 

Catharine  also  begged  in  her  soft 
voice,  so  that  the  young  man,  whose 
feelings  were  powerfully  excited,  could 
not  refuse.  Meanwhile  the  sun  had  risen 
high  above  the  island  city,  and  poured 
I  its  burning  beams  upon  the  balcony,  the 
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heat  of  wliich  was  redoubled  by  the  re- , 
flection  from  the  bright  marble.  Cath¬ 
arine  proposed  to  return  to  the  saloon,  i 
There,  at  the  side  of  the  lovely  maiden, 
Marco,  in  a  trembling  voice,  sang  the 
song  which  so  thoroughly  expresses  the 
pure  sentiment  of  strong  and  fervent ' 
love,  and  his  agitation  added  an  expres- 1 
sion  to  the  melody  that  was  sure  not  to  < 
fail  in  its  effects,  more  particularly  as  ^ 
Catharine’s  heart  was  by  no  means  in-  j 
different  towards  the  handsome  and  fas-  j 
cinating  youth.  The  last  melancholy  i 
chord  still  trembled  upon  the  silver ! 
strings,  when  Lucio  sprang  up  and  fold¬ 
ed  the  singer  in  his  arms,  as  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  You  never  sang  more  beautifully  !” 

Catharine,  too,  spoke  feelingly  of  his 
charming  singing.  lie  then  placed  the 
lute  in  the  youifg  girl’s  beautiful  arms,  I 
l>egging  that  she  would  also  favor  them  | 
with  a  song.  She  took  the  lute,  preluded  ; 
a  few  chords,  and  then  commencing  a 
soft  strain,  began  to  sing  a  modern 
Grecian  air,  the  melody  of  which  was  as 
sad  as  its  subject.  Marco’s  eyes  rested 
upon  the  lovely  creature.  Ilis  whole 
soul  was  in  his  gaze,  and  her  image  be¬ 
came  at  that  moment  indelibly  imprinted 
on  his  heart. 

It  was  at  length  time  for  him  to  with- ' 
draw.  lie  took  leave,  after  promising  i 
to  return  in  the  evening.  This  meeting  \ 
had  been  decisive  for  both.  A  flash  like  ; 
lightning  had  struck  their  susceptible  j 
he.arts,  and  the  flame  blazed  brightly.  | 
Marco  had  not  hitherto  found  amon^  the 
daughters  of  Venice  anytoeqaal  Cath¬ 
arine  in  charms  and  grace  ;  what  he  had 
hitherto  considered  love  tad  been  but 
the  boisterous,  passing  storm  of  a  sensual 
passion,  after  which,  iu  generous  disposi¬ 
tions,  the  calm  of  repentance  and  shame 
.alwitys  follows.  Now  for  the  first  time 
he  felt  that  divine  feeling,  that  “  Men- 
schen  Gottern  gleich  macht,”  or  fills  the 
lover’s  cup  with  woe  unutter.able.  With 
him  love  h.ad  become  suffering,  and  suf-  j 
fering,  love  i  for  his  heart  was  divided,  i 
and  the  dark  words  of  his  father  often  i 
fearfully  disturbed  his  inward  joy.  Yet 
the  mysterious  and  and  unfortunate  veil , 
which  hung  over  his  connection  with 
Catharine  had  a  charm  for  him  that  drew  i 
him  unconsciously  more  and  more  to¬ 
wards  her.  He  too  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Catharine’s  heart.  From  i 
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the  first  moment  that  she  beheld  him, 
when  she  ^had  mistaken  him  for  her 
brother,  she  felt  her  heart  powerfully  at¬ 
tracted  towards  the  young  man,  and  this 
feeling  continued  to  increase.  She  silent¬ 
ly  rejoiced  that  she  was  to  see  him  again 
in  the  evening. 

Marco  returned  home  in  a  dreamy 
mood  ;  but  when  he  wandered  through 
the  saloons  of  the  palace  where  hung 
the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  in  their 
singular  costumes,  he  trembled,  and  a 
cold  shudder  ran  through  his  veins  as  he 
walked  past  the  picture  of  his  mother, 
taken  in  her  early  youth,  and  that  of  his 
grave  father.  The  father’s  picture  looked 
frowning  down  upon  the  son.  lie  had 
broken  his  word ! 

Marco’s  chamber  became  too  confined 
for  him;  it  was  a  torture-room  to  his 
feelings.  He  flew  to  the  balcony,  in 
the  vain  hope  by  change  of  place  to 
still  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
racked  his  mind.  He  dared  not  ap¬ 
pear  before  his  father,  for  he  deeply 
ielt,  with  shame  and  repentance,  that  he 
had  broken  his  word,  and  acted  contrary 
to  the  wishes  and  commands  of  his  be¬ 
loved  father.  He  sought  in  reflection  an 
exit  from  this  labyrinth,  but  found  none. 
Love  and  duty  were  opposed  to  each 
other.  Love  conquered.  Yet  even  this 
victory  was  painful,  because  the  voice  of 
conscience  continually  tortured  him  with 
reproaches.  Should  he  shun  Catharine  ? 
-Alas,  his  heart  drew  him  towards  her ! 
It  was  the  voice  of  nature,  should  he  not 
hearken  to  it  ?  His  love  was  pure  and 
noble,  why  should  he  struggle  against 
it  ?  Was  it  not  perhajis  the  old  hatred 
to  Antonio  Cornaro,  who  had  carried 
off  the  beloved  Jessica  from  his  father, 
which  induced  his  parent  to  W'am  him 
against  the  Cornaro  ?  Did  he  not  per¬ 
haps  wish  to  fill  his  son’s  mind  with  fears 
by  the  mysterious  terror  of  his  w'ords, 
and  thus,  through  the  mind,  steel  his 
heart  against  love  towards  a  member  of 
that  hated  family  ? 

The  above  was  pretty  nearly  the 
course  of  ideas  which  filled  JNIarco’s 
brain  clearly  in  favor  of  the  affair  of  the 
heart.  The  heart  was  the  advocate  of 
love  before  the  judgment-seat  of  cold 
reason,  therefore  the  sentence  could  no 
longer  be  doubtful.  Often  he  longed  to 
go  back,  but  that  was  now  impossible. 

He  could  not  break  his  word  without 
16 
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letting  himself  down  in  Catharine’s  eyes,  I 
The  result  of  his  meditation  was  that  he 
would  keep  his  love  secrel  from  his 
father,  also  conceal  his  evening  visit  to 
Cornaro.  Marco’s  guardian  angel  cried, 

“  Woe,  woe  1” 

III. 

The  golden  tints  of  the  setting  sun 
still  tinged  the  horizon  far  over  the  sea. 
Purple  clouds  tipped  with  gold,  melting 
into  soft  lovely  reds  of  every  hue,  chased 
each  other,  slowly  driven  by  a  mild  west 
wind  across  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heav¬ 
en.  The  towers,  spires,  and  palaces  of 
Venice  lay  enveloped  in  the  shades  of 
the  approaching  evening,  and  the  narrow 
streets  were  mread^  shrouded  in  twi¬ 
light,  more  resembling  night  than  day. 
Here  and  there  were  seen  lights  shining 
in  the  dwellings,  and  flitting  along  the 
large  windows  of  the  palaces,  like  ignis 
fatui.  Marco  still  remained  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
The  lower  the  veil  of  evening  s-ank,  the 
more  his  disquietude  increased.  At 
length,  driven  forth  by  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings,  he  set  out  for  the  square  of  St. 
Mark.  Here  was  a  scene  oi  noise  and 
bustle  scarcely  to  be  described.  Streams 
of  people  from  all  the  streets  which  led 
into  the  wide  square  were  wending  their 
steps  thither.  Here  carpenters  were 
erecting  the  booths  of  the  shop-people ; 
yonder  the  tent-makers  from  I’avia  were 
eagerly  eng.aged  in  pitching  roomy  tents 
in  rows.  Others  planted  in  the  ground 
garlands  and  May-trees,  and  hung  the 
latter  with  festoons.  Sailors  bore  costly 
embroidered  flags  towards  the  harbor, 
and  others  were  carrying  baskets  full  of 
splendid  flowers  to  ornament  the  galleys 
and  gondolas  of  the  rich.  Here  an  ac¬ 
tive  Armenian  in  his  long  dark  dress, 
his  head  surmounted  with  the  curious 
cap  of  his  country,  hastened  through  the 
crowd ;  yonder  solemnly  walked  a  Turk 
in  front  of  his  slaves,  who  carried  heavy 
chests  full  of  magnificent  Oriental  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  were  destined  on  the  festi¬ 
val  of  the  morrow  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
those  inclined  to  buy,  and  empty  their 
well-filled  purses.  Polish  Jews,  enticed 
from  their  rude  homes  into  the  far  South 
by  the  love  of  lucre ;  cunning  Greeks, 
attracted  by  the  gain  which  was  here  to 
be  found  ;  tall  Albanians  and  Dalmatians 
in  their  strange  costumes,  all  bustled 
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about,  lighted  by  the  dazzling  glare  of 
innumeriible  torches.  The  crowd  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  made  a  buzzing  sound  like 
swarms  of  thousands  of  bees,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Geminiano  raised  their  time  -  honored 
tones,  and  the  booming  of  the  cannons 
from  the  harbor  announced  the  Fiera 
dell’  Ascensione,  the  espousal  of  the  Doge 
with  the  sea.  The  two  temples  which 
crowned  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Geminiano,  were  radiant 
with  a  thousand  wax-lights.  The  mass 
of  human  beings  separated,  and  while  the 
Turk,  with  a  face  in  which  scorn  and 
contempt  were  painted,  tunied  to  his 
booths  and  tents,  the  Christian  bent  his 
steps  towards  one  of  the  two  temples. 

Greater  and  greater  became  the  rush 
of  the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  the 
churches.  Hitherto,  Marco  Falieri  had 
thoughtlessly  gazed  at  the  gay  confusion, 
which  to-day  appeared  to  him  more 
wonderful  than  ever,  although  he  had 
so  often  witnessed  it  before.  In  his  ex¬ 
cited  frame  of  mind,  absorbed  by  his 
own  feelings,  he  had  not  noticed  the 
tumult  which  even  in  the  square  of  St. 
Mark  was  occasioned  by  the  coming  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  following  dsiy.  Without  in¬ 
tending  it,  he  was  carried  along  by  the 
stream  of  people  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  where,  on  the  eve  of  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  festival, 
the  vesper  service  was  more  solemnly 
l>erformed  than  usual.  As  he  surveyed 
Uietpacious  splendidly-illuminated  dome, 
us  the  harmonious  music  filled  the  capa¬ 
cious  vaslt,  like  the  murmuring  of  gentle 
waves,  thfc  discord  that  reigned  in  his 
heart  gave  pVace  to  a  feeling  of  devotion, 
which  elevated  his  soul  beyond  the  limits 
of  space  and  time.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
if  the  spirit  of  hia  mother  hovered  round 
him,  and  wafted  peace  to  his  mind.  His 
he.ad  sank  upon  his  clasped  hands,  and 
thus  he  knelt  praying  until  divine  ser¬ 
vice  was  etided. 

Darkness  hovered  over  the  square  of 
St.  Mark  when  he  left  the  church.  The 
crowd  of  laborers  had  given  place  to 
throngs  of  promenaders.  Only  here  and 
there  one  caught  the  sound  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  He  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  sauntered  along  the  street  by 
the  Procurator!,  and  gained  the  canal  I 
Numberless  gondolas,  illuminated  by 
torches,  were  gliding  backwards  and 
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forwards.  Marco  slipped  into  one, 
which  still  lay  fastened  to  the  bank. 
Many  of  the  gondoliers,  in  anticipation 
of  the  morrow’s  rich  gain,  had  got 
drunk  with  Cyprus  wine,  and  their  wild 
shouts  grated  the  more  disagreeably  on 
the  ear,  because  they  overpowered  the 
melodious  songs  of  others.  Immedi.ate- 
ly  before  Marco’s  gondola  glided  an¬ 
other  the  same  way  down  the  canal,  the 
brilliant  light  from  which  illumined  the 
waters  far  and  near,  and  was  reflected 
back  from  them  as  if  it  had  set  them  on 
fire. 

Marco  was  too  far  away  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  persons  who  sat  in  the 
gondola.  He  asked  the  gondolier!  who 
were  rowing  him  whose  it  was,  and 
heard,  not  without  emotion,  that  it  must 
lie  Cornaro’s  gondola.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  row  taster,  and  overtake  it,  but, 
before  they  had  gone  any  considerable 
distance,  a  piercing  scream,  loud  oaths, 
and  cries  for  help  w'ero  heard.  Marco 
was  instantly  seized  with  an  agonizing 
fear.  He  shouted,  ordered,  scolded,  be¬ 
sought,  all  in  a  breath.  Quickly,  and  yet 
too  slowly  for  him,  the  gondola  now 
flew  along,  and  at  length  reached  the 
spot  where  the  confusion  was,  and  from 
whence  the  scream  had  proceeded.  He 
beheld  people  anxiously  searchin"  by 
the  light  of  the  torches,  and  Lucio 
Cornaro  fling  himself  into  the  water, 
while  Giovanni  Anafesto  stood  in  a  gon¬ 
dola,  w’ringing  his  hands  in  despair,  as 
he  cried : 

“  Save,  save  the  lady  !” 

Horror-struck  at  this  cry,  Marco  felt 
a  sort  of  choking,  convulsive  sensation 
in  his  throat,  but  though  he  had  scarcely 
any  breath  left,  he  sprang  quick  as  light¬ 
ning  into  the  canal,  and  with  a  powerful 
arm  divided  the  engulfing  waters.  The 
swimmer  speedily  fancied  that  he  beheld 
something  beneath  the  water  ;  he  dived 
downwards,  and  grasped  a  silken  gar¬ 
ment.  “Help!  h^elp!”  cried  he;  “I 
have  her  1  This  way  !” 

The  gondolieri  were  quickly  on  the 
spot,  and  Catharine  was  drawn  out  of 
tne  canal  into  the  gondola,  pale  and 
stiff*,  with  her  eyes  closed,  looKing  the 
very  picture  of  death. 

She  was  immediately  carried  home, 
where  remedies  judiciously  administered 
recalled  her  to  life.  ' 

Old  Cornaro,  who  had  only  just  return- ! 


ed  from  the  signoria,  rushed  into  the  room 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  grief, 
just  as  Catharine  opened  her  eyes.  He 
knelt  beside  the  couch  on  which  she  had 
been  laid,  and  after  returning  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  for  having  saved  his  child, 
ho  cried  with  increasing  enthusiasm : 

“  Where  is  the  preserver  of  my  child, 
that  I  may  press  him  to  my  heart  ?” 
Lucio,  who  still  stood  by  extremely 

1)ale,  and  in  bis  dripping  clothes,  roused 
limself  in  an  instant,  seized  Marco’s 
hand,  and,  leading  him  to  his  father,  said : 
“  Hehold  him,  father !  ” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  rested  a  second 
upon  Marco’s  features,  and  immediately 
his  brow  knitted,  his  mouth  assumed  an 
expression  of  bitterness,  and  he  slowly 
asked:  “You  —  a  Falieri  —  saved  my 
child  ?  Accept  the  thanks  of  an  aged 
father !”  He  coldly  shook  his  hand. 

But  Lucio’s  eyes  flashed.  “  Come  to 
my  heart,  brother !”  cried  he,  and  pressed 
him  in  his  arms. 

Catharine,  who  had  observed  her 
father’s  cutting  coldness,  and  had  now 
for  the  first  time  become  aware  who  had 
saved  her  life,  beckoned  languidly  for 
Lucio  to  bring  him  to  her  side.  She 
took  his  hand,  and  tried  to  say  in  words 
what  her  eyes  so  eloquently  expressed, 
but  her  voice  refused  to  perform  its 
office.  The  young  man  besought  her  not 
to  fatigue  herself  by  attempting  to  speak. 

Giovanni  stood  near  very  pale,  but 
from  envy  rather  than  from  anxiety,  for 
he  saw  the  young  girl’s  eyes  fixed  with 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  sincere 
love  upon  Marco,  who  bad  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  hers ;  he  silently  cursed  his 
own  ill  fate,  and  casting  an  angry  glance 
at  Marco,  as  he  murmured  in  an  under 
breath,  “  You  shall  atone  to  me  for  this  I” 
he  noiselessly  withdrew. 

Catharine  soon  fell  into  a  gentle  slum¬ 
ber,  which  promised  to  restore  her 
strength  more  *  speedily  than  anything 
else.  Every  one  now  left  the  apartment, 
except  Catharine’s  nurse  and  her  other 
female  attendants.  Now  that  he  was 
certain  that  his  beloved  was  restored  to 
life,  and  that  all  danger  for  her  was  past, 
Marco  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his 
own  immersion,  and  to  observe  that  his 
clothes  were  dripping  wet. 

Lucio  saw  him  shiver.  “  Come,  dear 
friend,”  cried  he,  when  they  had  reached 
the  ante-chamber  to  Catharine’s  apart- 
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raents,  “  come,  and  let  us  put  on  other  i 
clothes,  that  you  and  I  may  not  catch 
cold !  ” 

Tliey  went,  and  old  Cornaro  looked 
after  the  young  men  with  eyes  in  which 
anger  and  annoyance  clearly  predomi¬ 
nated,  and  he  muttered  :  “  Am  I  still  to 
be  doomed  to  bo  under  obligations  to 
that  hated  race  ?  ” 

When  they  reached  his  chamber,  Lucio 
again  wrung  the  hand  of  his  sister’s  de¬ 
liverer.  “  Accept  my  sincere  thanks,  and 
may  Heaven’s  blessing  follow  you  1  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  he.  “  Oh,  forgive  the  coldness, 
Marco,  with  which  my  father  thanked 
you ;  forgive  it !  It  is  the  old  hatred 
which  still  gnaws  at  his  heart.  Let  us 
be  united  in  friendship,  that  the  affection 
of  the  children  may  atone  for  the  hatred 
of  the  parents.  Let  mine  and  Catharine’s 
love  be  a  reward  for  your  noble  action !  ” 

“  Catharine’s  love  ?  Oh,  Lucio !  ”  pas¬ 
sionately  exclaimed  Marco,  “  do  not  re¬ 
peat  that  word  again ;  let  not  so  blissful 
a  delusion  steal  upon  me,  only  afterwards 
to  melt  into  empty  nothingness,  and  then 
cast  me  still  deeper  into  the  abyss  of 
despair ! ” 

“  Can  you  doubt,  Marco  ?  Believe  me, 

I  have  gazed  into  the  very  depths  of  my 
sister’s  heart ;  your  image  alone  have  1 1 
seen  reflected  there.  She  is  yours.  Mar- 1 
CO — yours,  if  I  have  to  fight  witli  hell 
itself,  for  she  loves  only  you !  ” 

The  young  men  shook  hands  cordially, 
and  the  certainty  of  being  beloved  shed  a 
feeling  of  unutterable  bliss  over  Marco’s 
soul. 

“  Is  it  true,  Marco,  what  I  hear  ?  ”  ask¬ 
ed  the  Doge,  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
“Have  you  really  rescued  Comaro’s 
daughter  from  death  ?  ” 

“  A  strange  chance,  my  father  ” - 

“  No,  Marco,”  said  his  father,  inter¬ 
rupting  him,  “do  not  call  that  chance 
which  affords  the  opportunity  to  perform 
a  noble  action.  Believe,  rather,  that  the 
divinity,  who  directs  every  event  which 
may  lead  to  our  moral  improvement,  sup¬ 
plies  opportunities  for  these  actions.  But 
relate  the  accident  to  me.” 

“  I  was  in  St.  Mark’s  church  during 
the  vesper  mass,”  began  Marco,  “and 
.after  it  had  ended,  I  was  rowing  towards 
the  Rialto,  upon  the  broad  canal,  which 
was  crowded  with  gondolas,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  cry  for  help  struck  my  ear.  I 


ordered  the  boatmen  to  row  faster,  and 
just  arrived  at  the  spot  to  see  Lucio 
spring  into  the  water.  I  instantly  jump¬ 
ed  after  him,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
save  his  sister.” 

“  But  your  clothes  are  not  wet  ?  ” 

“  Lucio  gave  me  other  garments.” 

“  So  you  were  in  Cornaro’s  palace  ? 
How  did  Antonio  Cornaro  behave?” 

“  He  thanked  me  as  coldly  as  if  he  had 
considered  that  my  service  would  have 
been  well  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a 
zechino.” 

“  Oh !  with  him  the  old  hatred  will 
continue  to  glow  until  it  grows  cold 
amidst  the  chills  of  death !  ”  exclaimed 
the  Doge.  “  Even  when  he  is  inclined 
to  be  friendly,  his  outward  appearance 
resembles  the  earth  around  Vesuvius, 
which  is  richly  covered  with  gay  blos¬ 
soms,  while  beneath  fire  is  continually 
smouldering.  You  have  rendered  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  an  enemy,  Marco,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it ;  may  Heaven  reward  you.”  He 
kissed  his  son’s  forehead.  “  But  how  did 
the  misfortune  happen  ?  ”  he  inquired 
further. 

“  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you,  father.  My 
gondolieri,  however,  informed  me  that 
Auafeslo’s  gondola  struck  .against  Cor¬ 
naro’s,  and  Catharine,  who,  as  Lucio  re¬ 
lates,  was  leaning  over  the  side,  w’atch- 
ing  the  reflection  of  the  torches  in  the 
canal,  lost  her  balance,  and  fell  forward.” 

“  And  do  you  intend  to  go  to  Corna¬ 
ro’s  again  ?  ’’  Marco  was  silent.  “  It 
might  seem,”  continued  the  Doge,  “  as 
if  you  came  to  be  thanked.  Besides,  to¬ 
morrow,  dhring  the  solemn  festival,  you 
will  have  to  remain  at  your  father’s  side, 
therefore  there  will  be  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Go  now,  my  son, 
see  that  you  make  proper  preparations 
for  to-morrow.” 

Marco  withdrew.  He  fancied  that  his 
father  had  been  moved  while  speaking  to 
him.  “  Oh,  perhaps,  perhaps !  ”  cried 
he,  animated  with  hope.  But  be  had 
not  the  courage  to  clothe  in  words  that 
which  his  heart  longed  to  add.  Sleep 
flew  from  his  eyelids.  Ah,  how  rich  this 
day  had  been  in  events,  to  all  of  which 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  gave  but  one 
direction.  He  bad  saved  her  be  adored ! 
She  loved  him ;  her  brother  himself  had 
admitted  it  to  him.  Who  could  be  hap¬ 
pier  than  Marco  ? 
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THE  STYLE  OF  BALZAC  AND  THACK¬ 
ERAY. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1850,  there  died,  in  Paris,  one  who  has 
exerted  a  more  marked  influence  on  | 
modern  French  literature  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age,  and  whose  influence  has 
been  indirectly  reflected  upon  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  own  country.  That  man 
was  Balzac,  a  writer  not  much  read  in 
England,  save  by  the  few  studious  ob¬ 
scure  individuals  who  ransack  the  French 
literature  for  something  more  than  the 
materials  for  an  “origimal  drama,”  or 
the  perplexing  incidents  of  a  mysterious 
novel.  That  Balzac’s  works  are  not  more 
generally  known  to  the  English  public, 
is  a  mystery  yet  to  be  solved,  and  an 
error  which  we  trust  will  be  one  day 
remedied  ;  for  those  forty-five  volumes 
which  he  left  behind  as  a  legacy  to  the 
literature  of  his  country,  under  the  title 
of  La  Comedie  Ilumaine^  contain  a  more 
subtle  analysis  of  human  life  and  passion, 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  than  anything  that  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  one 
single  man  since  the  days  of  Sh.akspeare. 
It  lias  so  often  been  objected  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  critic,  that  the  French  school  of  fic¬ 
tion  is  one  of  extravagant  improbabil¬ 
ities  and  refined  immorality,  that  the 
mere  recommendation  of  a  French  novel 
is  quite  suificient  to  excite  the  alarm,  if 
not  the  indignation,  of  many  worthy 
people  of  most  approved  principles,  who, 
nevertheless,  delight  in  the  perusal  of 
such  novels  as  Nobly  L'alse,  Jterom- 
mended  to  Mercy,  and  a  hundred  others,  j 
This  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  ignorance  of  English  readers  of  the  j 
treasures  lying  hidden  in  the  Comedie  | 
Ilnmaine  ;  but  although  Balzac  is  not 
wholly  free  from  the  vices  peculiar  to  [ 
French  novelists,  yet  we  may  safely  as¬ 
sert  that  there  will  be  found  in  his  works 
very  little  of  that  Avhich  some  fastidious  j 
reader  of  a  modern  sensational  novel  i 
would  terra  “  objectionable.”  INIany  of  ; 
his  works  are  wholly  free  from  any  trace  i 
of  this  dreaded  taint ;  he  is  never  coarse, 
never  frivolous,  and  France  may  fairly  , 
meet  all  criticism  on  her  school  of  fiction 
by  pointing  to  her  Balzac,  who,  with  his 
caustic  wit  —  more  brilliant  though  less 


bitter  than  that  of  Douglas  Jerrold — his 
polished  style,  his  keen  perception  of 
character,  amounting  almost  to  an  in¬ 
stinct,  has  not  only  elevated  the  tone  of 
her  own  romances,  but  has  tinged,  if  not 
in  a  great  measure  formed,  the  style  of 
one  of  the  greatest  novelists  of  England 
— the  late  lamented  author  of  Vanity 
Lair. 

Perhaps  before  endeavoring  to  com¬ 
pare  the  styles  of  Balzac  and  Thackeray 
It  would  be  interesting  to  notice  some 
one  or  two  extraordinary  coincidences  in 
the  c.areers  of  the  two  men. 

As  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  major¬ 
ity,  Balzac,  much  against  the  advice  of  his 
parents,  left  home,  and  took  up  his  abode 
m  the  renowned  Quartier  Latin,  a  region 
in  Paris  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
European  city.  A  Utopian  republic  of 
artists,  law  students,  medical  students,  lit¬ 
erary  aspirants  of  all  nations  and  tongues, 
living  together  on  terms  of  perfect  am¬ 
ity  —  a  wild,  jolly,  reckless  community, 
acknowledging  no  other  law  than  its  own 
unwritten  code,  whose  en.actments  are 
suited  to  the  temperaments  of  these  gay 
Bohemians.  Thither  went  Balzac  ;  and 
in  a  garret,  living  upon  a  diet  that  would 
have  starved  an  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
he  passed  some  two  or  three  years  of 
hard  labor.  Into  this  community,  and 
at  about  the  same  age,  Thackeray  enter¬ 
ed  and  acquired  that  love  of  artist  life 
which,  like  Balzac,  he  has  so  pleasantly 
depicted  and  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
many  of  his  works. 

After  an  ineflTectual  struggle  to  attain 
popularity  as  a  writer,  Balzac’s  father 
insisted  upon  his  turning  his  attention  to 
some  more  promising  career,  advanced 
him  a  considerable  sura  of  money,  and 
started  him  in  business.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  had  failed  in  that  busi¬ 
ness,  lost  all  his  money,  and  retired  again 
into  solitude  a  ruined  man,  to  write  vig¬ 
orously  for  his  livelihood.  At  about  the 
same  age  Thackeray  lost  his  fortune  in 
an  unsuccessful  speculation ;  and  after 
much  previous  dilletante  writing,  began 
to  sit  to  his  desk  in  earnest,  with  the 
bravery  of  a  brave  man  struggling  against 
adversity.  Balzac  worked  on  steadily 
through  a  ten  years’  obscurity,  patiently 
striving  to  attract  public  notice,  when 
by  one  bold  effort  in  the  shape  of  the 
Physiologie  du  Mariage  he  reached 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  writers  of  his 
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day,  being  then  thirty-two.  Thackeray, 
as  his  biography  tells  us,  spent  a  similar 
ten  years  in  almost  ineftectual  struggle, 
when,  like  Balzac,  at  one  stroke,  and  by 
the  issue  of  Vanity  Fair^  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world  of 
England,  and  was  thenceforth  recognized 
as  one  of  her  first  novelists,  being  at  this 
time  also  about  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
Twenty  years  of  labor  brought  fame  and 
fortune  to  both,  and  the  parallel  of  their 
lives  ran  on  to  the  end  perfect ;  for  they 
both  suddenly  fell  victims  to  the  same 
fatal  malady — Balzac  at  fifty,  and  Thack¬ 
eray  at  fifty-two,  both  enjoying  the  gen- 
’  tie  shelter  of  an  aged  mother’s  love,  and 
both  honored,  beloved,  and  lamented. 
A  strange,  most  strange,  parallel,  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  any  other  two 
men  in  the  literary  history  of  any  period. 

We  now  advance  to  the  investigiition 
of  the  styles  of  these  two  great  writers, 
and  we  must  here  premise  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  concerning  the  material  upon 
which  they  had  to  w'ork.  The  heroic 
age  must  have  gone  out  with  what  is 
called  the  dawn  of  civilization ;  for  from 
that  time  we  find  heroes  making  way  for 
merchants,  troubadours  for  commercial 
travellers,  and  chivalry  for  policemen. 
Baronial  halls  retired  before  well-appoint¬ 
ed  mansions,  retainers  threw  aside  their 
jerkins  of  dull  leather  for  a  material  of  a 
softer  nature  and  more  brilliant  hue  ;  the 
even  tenor  of  that  romantic  existence, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  those  tipsy 
brawls  which  formed  the  undercurrent 
of  chivalry,  was  supplanted  by  the  present 
gay,  active,  busy  life,  with  its  myriad  of 
strange  actors,  and  its  multiplicity  of 
conflicting  and  novel  interests ;  an  age  of 
mighty  awievements  and  mighty  shams ; 
an  age  adorned  with  dazzling  splendor 
of  much  real  wealth,  and  the  thin  elec¬ 
troplate  of  much  genteel  poverty ;  an  age 
of  boundless  charities,  tempered  by  work- 
houses  ;  an  age  of  good  and  evil ;  a  broad 
checkered  li^  whose  undulations  are  as 
varied  as  the  aspects  of  nature,  or  the 
evercbanging  emotions  of  the  human 
heart. 

No  two  men  could  have  appeared 
more  fitted  to  stereotype  the  manners 
of  such  an  age  as  this  than  Balzac  and 
Thackeray.  Without  being  dazzled  by 
the  glare  Or  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the 
world,  they  watched  the  scene  narrowly, 
penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  social 
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life,  and  discovered  the  simple  machinery 
by  which  it  was  all  worked.  They  glided 
noiselessly  through  the  gay  masquerade 
with  us,  telling  us  strange  stories,  and 
occasionally  lifting  the  mask  of  some 
passer  by,  when  we  saw  what  miserable 
padded  wretches  the  blustering  hectors 
of  life  often  are  ;  and  as  to  the  Venuses 
and  Dianas,  when  we  came  close  to  them 
— and  they  had  their  masks  oflT — we  saw 
that  so  far  from  being  goddesses,  they 
were  very  ordinary  people  indeed.  Con¬ 
sequently,  instead  of  describing  imaginary 
heroes  and  heroines,  these  keen  observers 
of  life  have  depicted  men  and  women,  not 
beautiful  sculptured  statues,  but  living 
objects — some  far  from  being  handsome, 
but  all  real,  warm,  palpitating,  living. 
They  forced  their  way  through  external 
appearances,  through  the  elegant  out- 
w'orks  of  life,  and  dragged  human  nature 
to  view  in  all  its  truthtul  and  terrible  re¬ 
ality.  Both  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  with  a  bright  vein  of 
satire,  their  pictures  of  life  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  similitude ;  and  in  fine,  in  their  opin¬ 
ions,  their  views,  and  their  style  of  ex¬ 
pressing  them,  there  is  a  consistency  and 
a  likeness  which  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  few  comparisons. 

Take  the  great  secret  of  success  as  pro- 
ounded  by  the  two  men.  Balzac  from 
itter  experience  knew  what  was  the  fate 
of  modest  struggling  worth,  had  doubt¬ 
less  often  compared  it  with  tlie  rapid  suc¬ 
cess  of  many  a  flourishing  charlatan,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  success 
in  life  depends  a  gre.at  de.al  more  on  bold¬ 
ness  and  persistent  energy  than  on  actual 
merit:  such  is  the  nature  of  human  ad¬ 
miration.  He  develops  this  theory  in 
the  Peau  de  Chayrin^  where  Bastig- 
nac,  who  is  a  gay  man  of  the  world,  ad 
vises  Raphael,  the  poor,  patient,  obscure 
student,  as  to  the  pro})er  way  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  lie  tells  him  that,  instead  of  shut¬ 
ting  himself  up  and  laboring  at  his  books, 
he  should  go  into  the  world  and  accus¬ 
tom  men  to  hear  his  name,  to  force  him¬ 
self  upon  their  notice,  indiflerent  about 
what  they  may  think. 

“Let  us  examine  results,"  he  says.  “  You 
only  work.  Well,  you  will  gain  nothing.  As 
for  me,  I  am  ready  for  everything,  and  good 
at  nothing,  idle  as  possible ;  imd  yet  I  shall 
accomplish  eveiy  thing.  I  spread  myself  about ; 
I  push  myself  forward ;  people  make  room  for 
,  me.  I  boast  of  myself;  people  believe  me. 
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I  create  debts ;  people  pay  them  off.  A  man’s 
life  is  a  speculation ;  he  places  his  capital  in 
friends,  in  pleasures,  in  protectors,  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

The  same  theory  is  developed  rather 
more  fully  in  the  following  passage  from 
77te  Netccomea: 

“  To  pu.sh  on  in  the  crowd,  every  male  or 
female  struggler  must  use  his  shoulders.  If 
a  better  place  than  yours  presents  itself  just 
beyond  your  neighbor,  elbow  him,  and  take 
it  Look  how  a  steadily-purposed  man  or 
woman,  at  court,  at  a  ball,  or  exhibition, 
wherever  there  is  a  competition  and  a  squeeze, 
gets  the  best  place ;  the  nearest  the  sovereign, 
if  bent  on  kissing  the  royal  hand  ;  the  closest 
to  the  grand  stand,  if  minded  to  go  to  Ascot ; 
the  best  view  and  hearing  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thumpington,  when  all  the  town  is  rushing 
to  hear  that  exciting  divine ;  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  C-hampagne  and  seltzer,  cold  pate, 
or  other  of  his  or  her  favorite  fiesh-pot,  if  glut¬ 
tonously  minded,  at  a  supper,  whence  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  come  empty  away.” 

The  same  theory,  only  more  fully  work¬ 
ed  out  and  applied  to  a  few  instances. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show  presently  in 
what  points  these  two  gre.it  students  of 
human  nature  differed  in  their  estimate 
of  the  female  character ;  but  as  regards 
the  female  character  in  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  mother-in-law,  they  are  both 
heartily  agreed. 

In  the  Petites  Miseres  de  la  Vie  Con- 
jugale,  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  lial- 
zac’s  works,  Adolphe  is  married,  and 
like  Clive  Newcome,  taken  in  charge  by 
his  mother-in-law.  The  scene  is  a  drive 
into  the  country;  the  mother-in-law  is 
seated  with  her  daughter  chatting  about 
the  excursion.  Adolphe  wishes  to  return 
home  to  dinner ;  the  “  belle  mbre  ”  is  anx¬ 
ious  for  a  dinner  d /a  and  stim¬ 

ulates  lier  daughter  by  saying :  “  After 
all,  Adolphe  is  riglit — it  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  dine  at  home.” 

Incited  by  the  word  “  economical,”  the 
wife  begins  to  torment  the  husband,  but 
to  no  purpose;  and  the  '’'•belle  ndre^' 
completes  the  mischief  by  another  stroke. 
“  Never  mind,  Caroline,  he  will  do  as  he 
pleases.”  Consequently,  by  the  time  they 
return,  the  wife  is  sulky,  the  husband 
cross,  and  the  w’hole  pleasure  of  the  trip 
has  been  destroyed,  lie  adds,  “  N othing 
tries  your  patience  more  than  being  man¬ 
aged  by  your  mother-in-law;  she  is  a 
hypocrite,  enchanted  to  see  you  at  cross 
purposes  with  her  daughter,  and  softly. 


and  with  infinite  precautions,  she  pours 
oil  on  the  fire.  .  .  .  ‘You  must  bear 

all  these  little  things  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  is  in  such  a  delicate  situor 
tion,'  w'hispers  your  atrocious  mother-in- 
law.” 

“  In  the  evening  you  hear  her  consol¬ 
ing  her  daughter  with  these  terrible 
words  :  ‘  lie  calm ;  they  are  all  selfish  : 
your  father  was  just  the  same.’  ” 

Clive’s  mother-in-law' — Mrs.  Mackenzie 
the  camj)aigner — is  no  better  than  the 
“  belle  mere  ”  of  Balzac.  The  reader  will 
recollect  the  scene  at  Boulogne,  where 
they  try  to  separate  the  married  people 
from  that  worthy  lady.  It  was  all  but  ac¬ 
complished,  but  the  weather  was  rough, 
“  and  he  was  pronounced  a  brute  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  it  with  a  wife  in  Ilosey’s  situa¬ 
tion.” 

“  Behind  tliat  ‘  situation  ’  the  widow  shield¬ 
ed  herself.  She  clung  to  her  adored  Child, 
an(\  from  that  bulwark  di.scharged  abuse  and 

satire  at  Clive  and  his  father . 

She  averred  that  she  might  be  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary  ;  that  she  might  be  robbed  of  her  last 
farthing,  and  swindled  and  cheatc<l ;  that  she 
might  see  her  daughter's  fortune  flung  away 
by  unprincipled  adventurers,  and  her  blessed 
child  left  without  even  the  comforts  of  life ; 
but  desert  her  in  such  a  situation  she  never 
would — no,  never !  ” 

The  “  atrocious  mother-in-law  ”  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  and  “  the  campaigner  ”  of  Thackeray 
are  alike  in  all  their  features,  both  con¬ 
tinually  throwing  oil  on  the  fire,  and  both 
invariably  taking  shelter  behind  the  ter¬ 
rible  “situation.” 

In  his  estimate  of  the  female  character, 
Thackeray  is  an  instance  of  how  a  very 
wise  and  clever  man  may  be  led  astray 
by  a  theme  so  full  of  subtle  perplexities 
and  mysterious  contradictions  as  that 
mystery  of  mysteries,  a  woman’s  heart. 
Balzac  himself  humbly  acknowledges  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  study,  in 
his  Petites  Misltes  de  la  Vie  Conjugale, 
where  he  says :  “  To  know  them  as  I 
know  them  is  to  know  very  little  about 
them ;  they  do  not  know  themselves ; 
in  fine,  the  Creator  was  deceived  in  the 
only  one  he  had  to  govern,  and  whom 
ho  had  taken  the  trouble  to  create.”  It 
has  been  objected  that  Thackeray  never 
sketched  a  thoroughly  good  woman, 
whilst  all  his  bad  women  are  master¬ 
pieces.  That  he  acknowledged  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  really  good  women,  and  rev- 
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erenced  them,  there  are  plenty  of  eviden¬ 
ces  here  and  there  in  his  works ;  that  he 
oonld  have  sketched  them  had  he  chosen 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question  ; 
that  he  has  not  sketched  them  so  per¬ 
fectly,  so  completely,  as  he  has  done 
their  opposites  is  an  artistic  defect  which 
has  been  justly  reproved.  His  pictures 
of  frivolous  intriguing  bad  women  are 
executed  con  amore^  and  with  the  great¬ 
est  minuteness  ;  so  perfect  and  so  fault¬ 
less  as  works  of  art  as  to  make  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  wonder  that  he  who  knew  so  thor¬ 
oughly  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the 
female  character,  did  not  leave  behind 
him,  as  a  set-off  to  these  terrible  pictures, 
some  embodiments  of  their  virtues,  some 
incarnations  of  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
and  unsullied  purity,  qualities  which  we 
feel  sure  no  m.an  was  more  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  or  more  ready  to  reverence  than 
he.  His  bad  women  are  executed,  as  we 
have  already  said,  with  artistic  enthusi- 
'asm,  whilst  his  good  women  seem  to  be 
sketched  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  an 
unwilling  workman.  There  are  no  artis¬ 
tic  defects  in  his  Becky  Sharp,  or  his 
Baroness  Bernstein  ;  but  two  of  his  most 
prominent  good  women,  Amelia  Sedley 
and  Ethel  Newcome,  are  seriously  defec¬ 
tive,  the  one  being  a  fool  and  the  other 
a  flirt.  His  virtue  has  the  Rochefoucauld 
taint  in  it — it  is  worldly,  politic,  or  proud. 
Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  “consummate 
virtue,”  as  she  is  called,  is  nevertheless 
mean,  jealous,  selfish,  and  even  spitefiil. 
That  there  is  no  absolute  perfection  in 
the  world  we  all  know,  but  that  women 
are  virtuous  without  being  spiteful,  in¬ 
triguing,  or  stu})id,  is  a  fact  of  which 
every  man  in  his  own  experience  can  find 
proofs  if  he  will.  There  is  no  such  de¬ 
fect  in  Balzac,  he  took  a  more  complete 
estimate  of  the  female  character,  his  bad 
women  and  his  good  are  sketched  with 
equal  justice,  as  anyone  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  who  reads  his  Euyenie  Grandet, 
Femme  de  Trente  Ans,  or  Physiologic 
(In  Mariage ;  so  that  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion,  that  he  must  have 
had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  female  heart,  or  was  a  better  artist 
than  his  English  compeer.  In  many  other 
points  their  conclusions  about  w’omen  are 
strangely  coincident.  They  have  both 
given  a  most  touching  picture  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  women  under  domestic  tyranny, 
which  we  shall  extract,  not  only  as  a 
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comparison  of  their  opinions,  but  also  as 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  similarity  of 
their  styles,  which  majr  be  seen  by  the 
most  cursory  examination. 

In  Balzac’s  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,  there 
occurs  the  following  passage : 

“  What  weakness !  What  impotence  in  hu¬ 
man  justice!  It  only  avenges  open  acts.  Wliy, 
on  the  one  hand,  should  you  punish  with  death 
and  shame  the  murderer  who  slays  at  a  stroke, 
who  generally  surprises  you  in  slumber,  and 
sends  you  to  sleep  for  ever,  or  who  strikes 
suddenly,  and  spares  you  the  agony?  And 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  you  accord  a 
life  of  happiness  and  esteem  to  the  murderer 
who  pours  the  gall  drop  by  drop  into  the  soul, 
and  undermines  the  body  to  destroy  it  ?  Oh, 
the  number  of  unpunished  murderers  !  What 
complaisance  for  elegant  vice !  What  acquittal 
for  homicide  cause<l  by  moral  persecutions  I 

“  I  have  seen  many  such  victims  who  are  as 
well  known  to  you  as  to  me.  Madame  de 
Beauseante  who  went  a  few  days  before  my 
departure  to  Normandy  dying  I  The  Duchess 
of  Langeais  compromised.  Lady  Brandon 
brought  to  Torraine,  to  die  in  that  humble 
bouse  where  Lady  Dudley  staid  for  two  weeks, 
and  slain  by  w'hat  a  horrible  catastrophe !  Our 
age  is  fertile  in  events  of  this  nature.  Who 
did  not  know'  that  poor  young  lady  who  pois¬ 
oned  herself,  overcome  by  the  jealousy,  which, 
perhaps,  was  killing  Madame  de  Mortsauf? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  destiny  of  that 
charming  young  girl,  who,  like  a  flower  stung 
by  a  gadfly,  perished  after  two  years  of  married 
life,  a  victim  to  her  own  virtuous  ignorance — 
victim  of  a  miserable  wretch,  to  whom  Bon 
querolles,  Montriveau  de  Marsay  give  the 
hand  of  friendship,  because  it  suits  their  po¬ 
litical  projects  ?  Who  has  not  palpitated  at 
the  recital  of  the  last  moments  of  that  woman, 
whom  no  prayer  could  unbend,  and  who 
would  not  see  her  husband  again,  though  she 
had  so  nobly  paid  off  his  debts  ? 

“  The  world  and  science  are  the  accomplices 
of  these  crimes  for  which  there  is  no  court  of 
justice.  It  seems  that  no  one  dies  of  chagrin, 
of  despair,  of  hidden  miseries,  or  of  fruitless 
hopes.  The  new  nomenclature  has  ingenious 
words  to  explain*  everything,  (iastric  fever, 
pericarditis,  the  thousand  maladies  of  woman, 
serve  as  a  passport  for  funerals,  escorted  by 
hypocritical  tears,  which  the  hand  of  the  no¬ 
tary  will  soon  dry  up.  Is  there  al  the  bottom 
of  this  unhappiness  some  law  of  which  we 
have  no  cognizance  ?  Is  there  in  existence  a 
strong,  venomous  life  which  battens  upon 
gentle  and  tender  creatures  ?  Mon  Dieu  I  do 
I  then  belong  to  a  race  of  tigers  ?” 

Compare  this  passage  with  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken  from  The  Newcomes : 

“Do  you  know,  gentle  and  unsuspicious 
neighbors,  or  have  you  ever  reckoned,  as  you 
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have  made  your  calculation  of  society,  how 
many  most  respectable  husbands  help  to  kill  I 
their  wives,  how  many  respectable  wives  aid 
in  sending  their  husbands  to  Hades?  The 
wife  of  a  chimney-sweep  or  a  journeyman 
butcher  comes  shuddering  before  a  police 
magistrate,  her  head  bound  up,  her  body  scar¬ 
red  and  bleeding  with  wounds  which  the 
drunken  rufBan,  her  lord,  has  administered. 
A  poor  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  is  driven  out 
of  his  home  by  the  furious  ill  temper  of  the 
shrill  virago  his  wife,  takes  to  the  public-house, 
to  evil  courses,  to  neglecting  his  business,  to 
the  gin  bottle,  to  delirium  tremens,  to  perdi¬ 
tion.  Bow-street,  and  policemen,  and  newspa¬ 
per  reporters,  have  cognizance  and  a  certain  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  these  vulgar  matrimonial  crimes  ; 
but  in  politer  company  how  many  murderous 
assaults  are  there  by  husband  or  wife,  where 
the  woman  is  not  felled  by  the  actual  list, 
though  she  staggers  and  sinks  under  blows 
(juite  as  cruel  and  effectual — when,  with  old 
wounds  yet  unhealed,  which  she  strives  to 
hide  under  a  smiling  face  from  the  world,  she 
has  to  bear  up  and  to  be  stricken  down,  and 
rise  to  her  feet  again  under  fresh  strokes  of 
torture  ?  If  you  were  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  every  family  in  your  street,  don’t  you 
know  that  in  two  or  three  of  the  houses  there 
such  tragedies  have  been  playing  ?  Is  not  the 
young  mistress  of  No.  20  already  pining  at  her 
husband’s  desertion  ;  the  kind  master  o7  No. 
30  racking  his  fevered  brains,  and  toiling 
through  sleepless  nights,  to  pay  for  the  jewels 
on  his  wife’s  neck  and  the  carriage  out  of 
which  she  ogles  Lothario  in  the  Park  ?  The 
fate  under  which  man  or  woman  falls — blow 
of  brutal  tyranny,  heartless  desertion,  weight 
of  domestic  care  too  heavy  to  bear — arc  not 
blows  such  as  these  constantly  striking  people 
<lown  ?  ” 

If  the  reader  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  these  two  passages,  he  will 
perceive  the  strong  likeness  in  the  style 
of  Thackeray  to  that  of  Balzac.  The  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  one  passage  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other,  with  this  single 
exception,  that  Balzac  applied  it  only  to 
the  wife’s  sorrow’s,  whilst  Thackeray  has, 
in  addition,  applied  it  to  the  husband’s. 
But  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Thacke- : 
ray’s  stylo  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  I 
passage  of  the  French  author.  There  is 
the  same  caustic  vein  of  thought,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  antithesis  between  the  speedy  ' 
punishment  of  open  brutality  and  the  j 
impunity  with  which  a  victim  may  be  i 
crushed  under  a  weight  of  moral  brutal-  i 
ity  more  ferocious,  more  fatal,  but  over 
which  conventionality  and  refinement 
have  thrown  a  veil,  and  of  which  justice 
takes  no  note  ;  the  same  pointed  personal 


form  of  sentence,  as  if  to  drive  the  truth 
home  into  the  heart  of  every  reader : 
“  Do  you  know  ?  ”  “  Have  you  calcu¬ 
lated  ?  ”  And  then  Balzac’s :  “  Who  has 
not  known  ?  ”  “  Who  has  not  trembled  ?  ” 
“  Who  has  not  palpitated  ?  ”  The  same 
vigorous  application  of  the  truth  to  actual 
instances,  such  as  come  within  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  every  one :  the  lady  of  No.  20 
pining  away  at  her  husband’s  desertion  ; 
the  kind  master  at  No.  30  racking  his 
brains,  etc. ;  the  poor  young  lady  who 
poisoned  herself  under  the  secret  tortures 
of  jealousy ;  the  outraged  wife  who  nobly 
paid  off  her  husband’s  debts,  and  yet 
would  not  see  him  in  her  last  moments. 
Do  not  these  marked  similarities  of  idea 
— this  harmony  in  the  ring  of  their  sen¬ 
tences — this  family  likeness  in  their  con¬ 
ceptions  and  sentiments,  illustrate  the 
proposition  we  have  set  out  with — that 
the  sharp,  caustic,  profound  genius  of 
the  author  of  2k*  Comedie  llumaine 
has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
form  of  opinion,  the  cast  of  thought,  and 
the  peculiar  ring  or  tone  of  style  so 
characteristic  in  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  f 

There  is  a  passage  in  that  well-known 
•work,  which  bears  upon  the  defect  in  the 
author’s  estimate  of  the  character  of  a 
good  woman  alluded  to.  We  shall  have 
to  quote  the  whole  passage  presently, 
but  it  is  to  the  concluding  sentence  we 
call  attention.  lie  pays  her  a  graceful 
compliment  for  her  humility  and  devo¬ 
tion,  her  readiness  to  take  the  man’s 
faults  on  her  side  and  bear  them,  and 
then  he  deduces  this  unfortunate  axiom : 
“  It  is  those  who  injure  women  w’ho  get 
the  most  kindness  from  them.  They  are 
born  timid  and  tyrants ;  and  maltreat 
those  who  are  humblest  before  them.” 
He  will  not  let  the  good  woman  be  good 
from  principle  ;  she  must  be  terrified  into 
humility,  frightened  into  devotion  ;  she 
must  either  be  a  bully  or  a  martyr.  Now, 
without  meaning  anything  invidious,  we 
should  have  thought  that  an  English¬ 
man’s  estimate  of  woman  ought  to  be  at 
least  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  that  of 
a  Frenchman ;  but  Balzac,  in  all  his 
works,  has  never  insinuated  such  an  un¬ 
happy  solution  of  woman’s  tenderness  as 
that.  His  theory  is  contained  in  one 
sentence  in  Euginie  Grandet  —  “Wo¬ 
man  has  this  in  common  with  angels, 
that  suffering  beings  belong  especially  to 
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her.”  One  idea  seems  to  have  struck 
both  these  writers  forcibly — that  in  the 
sum  total  of  the  happiness  of  a  life  woman 
gets  the  lesser  share.  Compare  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages.  Balzac  in  Euginie 
Grandet,  says: 

In  every  situation  woman  has  more  causes 
of  grief  than  man,  and  suffers  more  than  he. 
Man  has  his  stren^h  and  the  exercise  of  his 
power;  he  is  busy,  goes  about,  occupies  his 
attention,  thinks,  looks  forward  to  the  future 
and  finds  consolation  in  it ;  but  woman  stays 
at  home,  remains  face  to  face  with  her  sor¬ 
row,  from  which  nothing  distracts  her ;  she 
descends  to  the  very  depths  of  the  abyss  it 
has  opened,  measures  it,  and  often  fills  it  with 
her  vows  and  tears.  To  feel,  to  lore,  to  suf¬ 
fer,  to  devote  herself  will  always  he  the  text 
of  the  life  of  woman." 

Thackeray  recognizes  the  sentiment 
fully  in  Vatiity  Fair : 

“  Oh,  you  poor  women  1  Oh,  you  poor 
secret  martyrs  and  victim.s,  whose  life  is  a 
torture,  who  are  stretched  on  racks  in  your 
bedrooms,  and  who  lay  your  heads  down  on 
the  block  daily  at  the  drawing-room  table  ! 
Every  man  who  watches  your  pains,  or  peers 
into  those  dark  places  where  the  torture  is 
administered  to  you,  must  pity  you,  and  thank 
Qod  that  he  has  a  beard.” 

Ag-ain — 

“I  know  few  things  more  affecting  than 
that  timorous  debasement  and  self-humiliation 
of  a  woman.  How  she  owns  that  it  is  she, 
and  not  the  man,  who  is  guilty !  How  she 
takes  all  the  faults  on  her  side  I  How  she 
courts,  in  a  manner,  punishment  for  the 
wrongs  which  she  has  not  committed,  and 
persists  in  shielding  the  real  culprit!  It  is 
those  who  injure  women  who  get  the  most 
kindness  from  them.  They  are  born  timid 
and  tyrants,”  etc. 

Then,  when  speaking  of  the  ease  with 
W'hich  women  hide  their  feelings,  their 
patience  as  compared  with  that  of  men, 
Thackeray  says  in  The  Newcomes  : 

“  To  coax,  to  flatter,  and  befool  some  one  is 
every  woman's  business;  she  is  none  if  she 
declines  this  ofiice.  But  men  arc  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  such  powers  of  humbug  or  en¬ 
durance.  They  perish  and  pine  away  miser¬ 
ably  when  bore^  or  they  shrink  off  to  the 
club  or  the  public-house  for  comfort” 

The  refined  cruelty  which  women 
sometimes  practice  upon  each  other  has 
been  touched  upon  by  our  tw'o  authors 
in  passages  which  have  the  same  marked 
likeness  of  thought  and  style.  In  the 
Petites  Mishres  de  la  Vie  Conjugale 


there  is  an  amusing  description  of  a  little 
matrimonial  incident,  the  truth  of  w’hich, 
probably,  the  experience  of  most  mar¬ 
ried  readers  will  confirm.  Madame 
Adolphe  and  her  husband  are  going  to 
a  ball.  Infinite  pains  have  been  spent  on 
Madame,  and  at  last  she  is  ready : 

“The  carriage  is  brought  up.  All  the 
house  watches  Madame  as  she  goes  out.  She 
is  the  masterpiece  in  which  they  have  all  had 
a  hand,  and  they  all  admire  her  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  common  labors.  Your  wife 
sets  out  intoxicated  with  herself,  and  not  very 
well  pleased  with  you.  She  marches  to  the 
ball  gloriously,  like  a  cherished  picture  finally 
toucheil  up  m  the  atelier,  caressed  by  the 
painter,  and  at  last  sent  to  the  exhibition  in 
the  vast  bazaar  of  the  Louvre.  Your  wife 
finds,  alas  !  fifty  women  present  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  she ;  they  have  invented  toilettes  of 
an  enormous  price,  more  or  less  original,  ami 
there  happens  for  the  feminine  masterpiece 
what  happens  to  the  work  of  art  at  the  Louvre 
— your  wife’s  dress  jiales  by  the  side  of  one 
very  similar,  but  whose  more  brilliant  color 
extinguishes  it.  Caroline  is  nothing ;  she  is 
scarcely  noticed.  When  there  are  sixty  hand¬ 
some  women  in  a  drawing-room  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  is  lost.  Your  wife  becomes  some¬ 
thing  very'  ordinary.  The  little  stratagem 
of  her  smile,  usually  so  perfect,  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated  amongst  the  grand  expressions  of  bold 
and  haughty  ladies.  She  is  extinguished. 
She  is  not  even  invited  to  dance.  She  tries 
to  smile — to  look  pleased ;  but  as  she  is  not 
pleased,  she  hears  people  saying:  ‘Madame 
Adolphe  is  not  very  good-looking.’  Other 
women  hypocritically  ask  her  if  she  is  in  jiain 
— why  she  does  not  dance.  They  have  a  re- 
jtertoire  of  malicious  expressions,  covered 
with  good-nature,  and  plated  with  kindness 
enough  to  damn  a  saint,  to  drive  an  ape  se¬ 
rious,  and  to  chill  a  demon." 

In  Vanity  Fair  w’e  have  an  instance 
of  the  good-natured  malice  in  the  ball 
scene,  where  Becky  Sharji,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  flirts  with  Mr. 
George  Osborne,  and  then  cruelly  teases 
poor  Mrs.  George,  who  is  sufl'ering  all 
the  pangs  of  jealousy.  She  thus  oper¬ 
ates  upon  her  victim : 

“  ‘  For  God’s  sake,  stop  him  from  gambling 
or  he  will  ruin  himself.  Why  don’t  you 
come  to  us  of  an  evening,  instead  of  moping  at 
home  with  that  Captain  Dobbin.  I  dare  say 
he  is  trh-aimahle  ;  but  how  could  one  love  a 
man  with  feet  of  such  a  size  ?  Your  hus¬ 
band’s  feet  are  darlings.  Here  he  comes. 
Where  have  vou  been,  wretch?  Here  is 
Emmy  crying  her  eyes  out  for  you.  Are  you 
coming  to  fetch  me  for  the  quadrille  ?’  And 
she  left  her  bouquet  and  shawl  by  Amelia’s 
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side  and  tripped  ofT  with  George  to  dance. 
Women  only  know  how  to  wound  so.  There 
M  poieon  on  the  tips  of  their  little  shafts 
which  stings  a  thousand  times  more  than  a 
man's  blunter  weapon.  Our  poor  Emmy,  who 
never  hated,  never  sneered  all  her  life,  was 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  her  remorseless 
little  enemy.” 

Again,  in  the  same  book,  where  Becky 
goes  up  stairs  amongst  the  great  ladies 
after  the  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  : 

”  As  they  say  the  persons  who  hate  Irish¬ 
men  most  are  Irishmen,  so  assuredly  the 
greatest  tyrants  over  women  are  women. 
When  po<ir  little  Becky,  alone  with  the 
ladies,  went  up  to  the  tireplacc  whither  the 
great  ladies  had  repaired,  the  great  ladies  j 
marched  away  an<i  took  possession  of  a  table 
of  drawings.  When  Becky  followed  them  to 
the  table  of  drawings,  they  dropped  off  one 
by  one  to  the  fire  again.  She  tried  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  children,  but  Master  George 
Gaunt  was  called  away  by  his  mamma ;  and 
the  stranger  was  treated  with  such  cruelty 
finally,  that  even  Lady  Steyne  herself  pitied 
her.” 

One  more  quotation  and  we  have  done. 
It  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
lady  in  Le  Lya  dayis  la  Vallee.,  to  a 
young  gentleman  on  his  entering  life,  and 
contains  advice  so  valuable  that  it  would 
well  repay  the  study  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  to  read  and  master  it.  The  reader 
will  recognize  in  it  that  spirit  of  worldly 
wisdom  which  characterized  the  homilies 
of  Major  Pendennis.  After  touching  on 
nearly  all  the  topics  which  would  con¬ 
cern  a  youth  just  going  into  society,  she 
says : 

“  I  now  come  to  a  grave  question :  your 
conduct  amongst  women.  In  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  where  you  are  going  take  for  your 
principle  not  to  w’aste  yourself  in  coquetry. 
One  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  last 
centurj-  was  accustomed  never  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  with  more  than  one  person  during  the 
.same  evening,  and  always  to  attach  himself 
to  those  who  ap^icared  neglected.  That  man, 
my  dear  child,  was  the  master-spirit  of  his 
age.  Most  young  men  thus  waste  their  pre¬ 
cious  fortune — the  time  necessary  to  create 
relationships  which  form  one  half  of  social 
life.  As  they  please  by  themselves,  they 
have  very  little  to  do  to  attach  others  to  their 
interests,  but  this  spring-time  is  rajiid.  Learn 
to  employ  it  well.  Cultivate  influential  wo¬ 
men.  Influential  women  are  elderly  women ; 
they  will  teach  you  the  alliances,  the  secrets 
of  all  families,  and  the  shortest  roads  to  suc¬ 
cess.  They  will  be  yours  heartily.  Protec¬ 
tion  is  their  last  love  —  they  will  serve  you 
marvellously,  they  will  talk  about  you  and 


make  you  desirable.  Flee  from  young  women ! 
The  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age  will  do  every¬ 
thing  for  you,  the  woman  of  twenty  nothing ; 
the  one  will  demand  all  your  life,  the  other 
only  a  moment’s  attention.  Joke  and  be 
agreeable  with  young  girls  if  you  will,  they 
are  incapable  of  a  serious  thought,  my  friend  ; 
they  are  egotistical,  little,  without  real  friend¬ 
ship,  they  only  love  themselves,  they  will  sac¬ 
rifice  you  to  the  first  success.  Besides  they 
all  demand  devotion,  and  your  situation  re¬ 
quires  it  towards  yourself — two  irreconcilable 
pretensions.  None  of  them  will  enter  into 
your  interests — they  will  think  of  themselves 
not  of  you ;  they  will  injure  you  more  by 
their  vanity  than  they  will  serve  you  by  their 
attachment ;  they  will  devour  your  time  with¬ 
out  scruple,  will  cause  you  to  spend  your 
fortune,  will  destroy  you  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world.  If  you  complain,  the  most  fool¬ 
ish  among  them  will  prove  to  you  that  her 
glove  is  worth  the  whole  world — that  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  glorious  than  to  serve  her.  You 
know  not  with  what  perfidious  art  they  will 
convert  a  passing  taste  into  a  love  which  com¬ 
mences  on  earth  and  should  continue  in  heav¬ 
en.  The  day  when  they  will  quit  you  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  dictum  ‘I  love  no 
longer  ’  justifies  their  abandoning  you,  just  as 
that  of  ‘I  love’  excuses  their  passion — that 
love  is  involuntary.  Absurd !  Believe  me,  true 
love  is  eternal,  infinite,  always  true  to  itself ; 
it  is  equable,  pure,  without  violent  demon¬ 
stration  ;  it  may  be  seen  in  gray  hairs  always 
young  in  heart.  None  of  these  things  are  to 
be  found  in  a  worldly  woman.  She  will  in¬ 
terest  you  in  her  griefs,  she  will  appear  the 
gentlest  and  least  exacting  of  women,  but 
when  it  becomes  necessary  she  will  domineer 
over  you  slowly,  and  make  you  do  her  wishes. 
You  will  want  to  be  a  diplomatist — to  go  and 
come — to  study  men,  interests,  and  countries. 
No,  you  must  remain  at  Paris  with  her ;  she 
will  tie  you  to  her  apron,  and  the  more  ilevo- 
tion  you  show  the  more  ungrateful  she  will 
be.  You  will  sink  some  day,  but  she  will  float 
over  you.  The  least  intriguing  w'oman  has 
infinite  stratagems ;  the  most  imbecile,  tri¬ 
umphs  by  the  little  suspicion  she  excites  ;  the 
least  dangerous  would  be  the  one  who  would 
love  you  without  knowing  why,  would  quit 
you  without  motive,  and  resume  you  from 
vanity.  Both  will  destroy  you  in  the  present 
and  the  future.” 

The  last  peculiarity  we  shall  notice 
observable  in  both  writers  is  this,  the 
connection  which  is  maintained  between 
the  characters  of  all  their  works — a  sort 
of  family  continuation.  Beatrice  Esmond 
turns  up  afterwards  as  Baroness  Bern¬ 
stein.  Young  Pendennis  reappears  in 
The  Nemcomea  ;  the  Major  is  alluded  to ; 
so  is  Warrington.  In  Balzac  the  Nu- 
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cingens,  Rastignac,  Uixiou,  De  Marsay, 
Madame  Fichtarainel,  the  Deschars,  re¬ 
appear  continually  in  the  working  out  of 
other  plots. 

Many  additional  passages  might  have 
been  selected,  hut  we  think  these  will 
suffice  to  show  how  much  the  style  of 
Thackeray  was  influenced  by  that  of 
Ualzac. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  defect  in 
Thackeray’s  delineation  of  women,  it  is 
hut  just  that  we  should  pay  our  humble 
tribute  to  his  delineations  of  men.  They 
are  masterpieces  without  a  fault,  whether 
in  the  polished  villany  of  a  Steyne,  the 
contemptible  meanness  of  Sir  Barnes, 
the  sterling  friendship  of  a  Warrington, 
or  the  chivalrous  kindness  and  ])atient 
resignation  of  a  Colonel  Newcome.  No 
one  but  a  man  endowed  with  all  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman  could  have  sketched  such  a 
charaoter  as  that.  As  regards  the  style 
— the  vetiiele  of  thought  so  peculiar  to 
thMe  two  great  writers,  it  mi^ht  per¬ 
haps  be  traced  to  other  sources  ;  it  seems 
to  combine  the  (]|uaintness  of  Sterne  with 
the  sharpness  ot  Switl,  and  to  be  tinged 
with  some  of  that  merciless  satire  and 
refined  cynicism  to  be  found  in  the  max¬ 
ims  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  It  is  a  style 
which  has  many  excellences  and  many 
defects ;  it  has  all  the  point  of  epigram 
and  the  brilliancy  of  antithesis ;  it  is 
elaborate  and  minute  to  a  fault ;  in  de¬ 
scription  or  analysis  it  exhausts  every¬ 
thing,  the  most  trivial  object,  the  most 
transient  feeling  ;  it  is  the  pre-Raphael- 
ism  of  composition  ;  its  ethics  are  based 
upon  that  sad  but  unquestionable  doc¬ 
trine,  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart ; 
it  traces  man’s  actions,  even  some  of  the 
best,  to  a  hidden  feeling  of  self-interest, 
sometimes  palpably  clear,  at  others  al¬ 
most  unconscious ;  it  is  a  terrible  enemy  to 
the  elegant  hypocrisies  of  life,  and  makes 
sad  havoc  amongst  our  most  cherished 
deceptions ;  it  admits  the  existence  of 
good,  but  often  qualifies  it  by  motives 
of  policy.  We  are  at  first  inclined  to 
be  angry  with  its  bitterness ;  but  in  the 
end  we  are  compelled  to  weep  over  its 
truth.  A  terrible  power !  In  the  hands 
of  a  wise  benevolent  man,  like  him  who 
has  just  relinquished  it,  an  instrument 
of  much  good;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  equ.al  perception  but  less  gen¬ 
erosity,  a  pestilence  and  a  scourge. 


I  Satordaj  Review. 

JOHN  LEECH. 

It  would  be  only  pedantry  to  compare 
the  late  and  lamented  John  Leech  cither 
with  his  contemporaries  or  his  prede¬ 
cessors  as  a  caricaturist.  A  caricaturist 
he  was  not ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  single  type,  Hogarth  is  the  only 
artist — and  Hogarth  only  partially — to 
whom  he  can  be  at  all  likened.  Chro¬ 
nologically,  of  course.  Leech  stood  in  le¬ 
gitimate  succession  as  the  representative 
humorist  of  the  day,  in  that  scries  which 
comprises  the  names  of  Bunbury,  Gilray, 
Rowlandson,  H.  B.,  and  George  Cruik- 
shank.  But  the  range  of  each  and  of  all 
these  artists  was  confined,  and  their  aim 
comparatively  narrow.  Bunbury  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  fashionable  life,  but  he 
was  a  mere  caricaturist,  or  distortionist. 
Gilray,  with  wonderful  fertility  of  inven¬ 
tion,  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  poli¬ 
tics.  He  was  a  partisan,  and  a  coarse 
one.  Occasionally  he  almost  hit  the 
sublime,  as  in  the  Worship  of  the  Sana 
Calotte  Deity ;  but  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  fiery  temperament  and  strong 
passions.  Rowlandson,  who  was  a  real 
artist  when  he  chose,  must  have  been  a 
man  of  nasty  ideas — so  coarse,  so  swin¬ 
ish,  so  bestial  are  his  subjects.  And  if 
he  satirized  the  w'orst  animal  passions, 
it  was  not  without  a  sneaking  sympathy 
with  them.  H.  B.  confined  himself,  we 
believe,  to  political  portraits,  which  were 
not  deficient  in  character ;  but  they  w'ere 
cold,  and  the  wit  usually  required  a  scho- 
li.ast.  Cruikshank,  though  a  genius  of 
the  first  rank,  and  of  wonderful  fertility 
in  invention,  and  unrivalled  in  subjects 
of  diablerie  and  grim  fancy,  is  absolute¬ 
ly  withoutia  sense  of  beauty.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  Leech  to  pour  out 
in  unabated  succession  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  w’cek  after  week,  works 
of  real  art,  which  are  certainly  not  cari¬ 
catures,  but  rather  humoristic  pictures, 
illustrating  the  actual  life  of  the  times, 
its  political  and  social  facts,  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  and  versatility  and  originality — 
and,  above  all,  with  a  real  moral  good¬ 
ness — w'hich  presents  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  pencil.  Hogarth’s  aim, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  much  the 
same ;  and  he  had  the  unapproachable 
merit  of  originating  a  new  function  for 
art.  He  brought  art  home  to  living 
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men  by  showing  it  concerned  with  living  ! 
life — with  the  vices,  follies,  and  facts  of  i 
the  times  as  they  were.  The  “  Enraged  . 
Musician  ”  might  have  been  one  of  Leech’s  ; 
own  subjects ;  “  Beer  Lane  ”  and  “  Gin  : 
Alley”  might  appear  in  next  week’s 
Punch ;  and  if  Hogarth’s  chief  fame 
depends  upon  his  two  great  pictorial 
epics,  it  is  only  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
taste  that  Leech  was  precluded  from 
scourging  the  Fast  Life  of  our  own  days  i 
with  the  vigor  of  the  immortal  painter 
of  the  Georgian  Bakes  and  Harlots.  Ho¬ 
garth  attacked  sin  rather  than  folly ; , 
while  Leech  confined  himself  to  the  pet- 1 
tinesscs  and  weaknesses  of  mankind.  | 
At  any  rate  it  is  something  to  be  proud 
of  that  neither  our  Hogarth  nor  our 
Leech  prostituted  their  gifts  by  the  sort 
of  apotheosis  of  the  demi-monde  and 
lorettism  which  forms  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Charivari.  Leech,  however, 
had  advant.^es  which  were  denied  to 
Hogarth.  The  brush  or  the  etching- 
needle  were  Hogarth’s  only  tools ;  wood¬ 
cutting  is  to  a  prolific  draughtsman  what 
the  railway  is  to  the  traveller.  ^  i 

Leech’s  works  divide  themselves  nat- 1 
urally  into  two  great  groups — the  polit- 1 
ical  and  the  social  “  pencillings,”  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  with  all  modesty, ! 
to  call  them.  Political  epigrams  with ! 
the  pencil  were  impossible  in  Hogarth’s  I 
days.  There  was  not  a  congregation  | 
for  the  pictorial  preacher  to  address. ! 
Nor  are  we  aware  that  the  thing  itself  | 
was  in  Hogarth’s  way.  Besides  which,  > 
the  weekly  epigram  on  Punch's  full  i 
page  only  epitomizes  the  Times'  article  | 
of  the  w'eek.  It  compresses,  as  with  an 
hydraulic  power,  the  floating  sentiment ! 
of  the  day — presents  it  w’itli  admirable  ; 
point,  and  in  the  neatest  and  most  mem- 1 
orable  shape.  But  Leech,  as  a  politi- 1 
cian,  is  hardly  ever  original.  He  only  I 
claims  to  reflect  and  to  represent  the 
gener.al  public  judgment  on  men  and  I 
things.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  timid- : 
ity  in  his  obsequious  following  suit  to ; 
the  popular  voice.  At  the  time  of  the . 
Papal  aggression  he  was  a  strong  anti-  j 
Catholic  ;  but  as  the  popular  fanaticism 
began  to  cool,  he  ventured  on  one  of  his  , 
most  memorable  bits — Lord  John  chalk- 1 
ing  up  No  Popery  and  then  running 
away.  If  all  the  world  had  not  agreed  | 
that  the  same  Lord  John’s  oflicial  powers 
were  limited,  we  should  not  have  had  i 


the  Page  who  was  “  not  strong  enough 
for  the  place.”  Had  not  a  gust  of  gossip 
surmised  that  Lord  Brougham  w’as, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  intriguing  for 
place,  we  should  not  have  had  to  laugh 
at  that  most  comic  of  sketches,  the  ex- 
Chancellor  as  the  Merryman  in  the 
Circus,  re.ady  “  for  to  come,  for  to  go, 
for  to  fetch,  for  to  carry.”  But  to  say 
this  is  no  disparagement  to  Leech.  He 
secures  impersonality  by  the  palpable 
abeyance  of  his  own  private  views.  Gd- 
ray  dashed  and  daubed  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  strong  personal  feelings,  in  his 
fierce  attacks  on  the  French  Revolution. 
But  Leech  gains  in  force  and  impressive¬ 
ness  by  merging  the  man  in  the  chron¬ 
icler.  His  commentaries  on  public  things 
are  party  commentaries,  but  they  do  not 
affect  to  be  his  own.  They  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  interpretation  of  regular  politicians  ; 
they  only  claim  to  represent  with  point 
and  definiteness  the  judgment,  on  public 
men  and  public  events,  of  at  least  half 
the  nation.  And  this  has  its  value — the 
value,  that  is,  of  all  contemporary  judg¬ 
ments,  with  their  incompleteness,  their 
rapidity,  their  one-sidedness,  their  inex¬ 
actness.  To  the  Macaulay  that  is  to  be, 
a  volume  of  Punch's  political  “  pencil- 
lings  ”  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  for 
a  file  of  the  Times.  But  in  one  thing 
Leech  must  be  credited  with  personal 
merits  of  no  slight  character  in  his  polit¬ 
ical  sketches.  Personal  in  one  sense  he 
rnust  be,  but  in  other  he  is  not.  It  is 
always  open  to  the  political  satirist  to 
treat  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  the  early 
John  Bull  and  the  manner  of  Theodore 
Hook.  This  is  wdiat  Leech  never  did. 
Private  character  w’as  to  him  a  sacred 
territorv'.  He  never  listened  at  keyholes, 
or  subsidized  butlers  and  lady’s-maids 
for  the  barb  of  his  epigrams.  And  if  it 
should  be  said  that  the  taste  of  our  own 
days  would  not  bear  the  revival  of  the 
Age  and  Satirist,  it  may  be  owing  to 
such  as  Leech  that  the  Age  and  Satirist 
are  nowadays  impossible. 

After  all,  however,  it  was  not  by  his 
political  satire  that  Leech  made  himself 
a  personal  friend  and  intimate  of  all  Eng¬ 
lish  circles.  He  was  one  of  ourselves. 
He  entered  into  our  common  domestic 
life,  with  all  its  little  funny  aflectations, 
its  grotesqueness,  its  foibles,  its  weak¬ 
ness,  and  Its  strength.  Leech  shot  folly 
as  it  flies ;  but  he  was  never  bitter,  sel- 
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dora  cynical.  He  was  not  a  mere  Thack¬ 
eray,  with  a  theory  of  life  that  we  all 
have  a  dark  cupboard,  that  there  is  a 
spectre  always  hovering  over  the  hearth, 
and  some  vice  or  crime  that  we  dare 
hardly  to  confess  to  ourselves.  Leech 
had  all  the  human  sympathies ;  a  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  both  in  men 
and  in  the  external  world;  a  certain 
conhdence  in  his  kind,  and  a  large  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  great  humanities.  It  was 
not,  as  in  Thackeray’s  case,  that  the  sati¬ 
rist  took  a  solitary  foible  or  a  pettiness 
and  expanded  it  into  the  representative 
of  a  class.  Leech  really  did  assume  the 
class  and  then  limn  the  individual.  He 
was  rather  the  Theophrastus  than  the 
Timon  of  Art.  He  could  not,  even  had 
he  been  capable  of  writing,  have  invent¬ 
ed  a  Becky  Sharp ;  but  it  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  Thackeray  to  say  that  he  could 
not  have  imagined  Leech’s  Mr.  Briggs, 
or  his  ideal  “servant-gal,”  or  his  superb 
dunkeys,  or  his  schoolboys,  so  fearful 
and  wonderful  in  their  immature  inso¬ 
lence,  and  in  a  wisdom  of  impertinence 
which  nearly  reaches  the  sublime.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  how  wide  was  the 
range  of  Leech’s  keen  observation.  In 
the  hunting-field,  at  the  watering  place, 
on  the  river  bank,  in  the  drawing-room, 
in  London  streets,  on  the  solitary  moor, 
at  home  or  abroad,  far  out  at  sea,  in  the 
next  garret,  sumptuous  or  squalid,  high 
or  low — it  mattered  not  what  was  his 
subject,  he  was  always  at  home.  And 
somehow  or  other,  one  never  thought 
worse  of  one’s  kind  even  in  their  absurd¬ 
ities  and  vanities  and  oddities,  after 
they  had  been  quizzed  by  Leech.  He 
always  contrived  to  leave  some  subtle 
trace  of  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
his  pencil.  He  wielded  only  summer 
lightning,  which  played  genially  round 
its  subject,  but  seldom  scorched  it.  His 
victims,  if  they  may  be  called  victims, 
never  became  disagreeable  or  offensive. 
Once,  and  once  only,  if  we  remember 
right,  he  put  forth  his  full  strength  when 
he  drew  a  hideous  and  almost  awful 
group  of  French  prostitutes  —  the  for¬ 
eigners  whom  we  could  well  spare  ;  but 
somehow  there  seemed  to  be  hardly 
enough  of  sincerity  in  the  public  mind 
to  be  grateful  for,  or  to  appreciate,  this 
sterner  stuff.  It  was  not  understood, 
and  Leech  never  ventured  again  out  of 
the  region  of  the  playful  and  sportive. 
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It  was  in  him  to  have  been  a  Crabbe  or  a 
Swift ;  public  taste  compelled  him  to  be 
elegant  rather  than  austere.  No  doubt 
he  was,  in  some  class-portraits,  monot¬ 
onous.  Ilis  girls,  fresh,  honest,  pretty, 
and  unintellectual,  are  true  to  fkct,  but, 
as  a  class — which  jierhaps  makes  them 
more  true  to  fact — they  are  slightly  tire¬ 
some.  Yet  there  was  always  heart  in 
them  ;  their  ankles  might  be  impossible, 
but  they  represented  the  right  stuff  out 
of  which  wives  and  mothers  are  to  be 
made. 

In  all  this  we  have  been,  however 
slightly  and  superficially,  only  touching 
on  the  moral  characteristics  of  Leech  as 
an  illustrator  of  extant  English  life.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
really  a  very  great  artist.  It  may  be 
that  his  artistic  versatility  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  reg¬ 
ularly  trained  to  art  as  Hogarth  was. 
It  may  sound  something  like  treason  to 
the  received  canons  if  we  s.ay  that  Ho¬ 
garth’s  professional  training,  slight  as  it 
was,  cramped  his  genius.  Leech,  at  any 
rate,  by  trying  all  branches  of  art,  found 
the  vast  range  of  his  powers.  We  are 
not  aware  that  Hogarth  ever  went  be¬ 
yond  character-drawing  and  expression 
by  the  human  figure.  Of  landscape  he 
seems  to  have  known  little.  But  Leech 
was  equally  at  home  when  he  had  to 
hint  the  subtle  sense,  the  mixed  motive, 
the  suppressed  emotion,  the  unspoken 
witticism  in  his  Peels  or  his  Cobdens, 
his  O’Connells  or  his  Disraelis,  or  when 
he  had  to  convey  the  vastness  of  im¬ 
measurable  stretches  of  ocean,  or  the 
depths  of  a  wood,  or  the  lengthening 
distance  of  miles  after  miles  of  flat  inland 
scenery  by  a  few  but  masterly  lines  of 
the  mere  lead  pencil.  Nor  was  his  art 
at  all  the  less  accurate  because  he  occa¬ 
sionally  reached  even  to  something  of 
Turner’s  sense  of  space.  His  horses 
are  as  well  defined,  and  bear  witness  to 
as  careful  study,  and  as  well  satisfy 
the  skilful  in  horse  flesh  and  horse 
points,  as  those  of  Aiken  ;  and  in  accu¬ 
racy  of  drawing  he  was  not  inferior  to 
the  more  legitimate  disciples  of  the  his¬ 
torical  schools.  The  only  wonder  is  how 
any  man,  compelled  or  induced  to  be  so 
prolific,  could  find  time  for  his  largeness 
and  versatility  of  study;  and  it  could 
only  have  been  by  the  hardest  work  that 
he  so  seldom  repeated  himself,  and  was 
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for  80  many  years  a  genial  student  of  life, 
and  its  conceits  and  follies,  its  strength 
and  weakness.  But  his  soul  and  strength 
were  in  his  work,  and  it  has  been  given 
to  few  with  the  same  loving  heart  to 
feel,  and  with  the  same  easy  hand  to 
transcribe,  the  powers  of  scenery,  the 
mountain  and  flood,  the  deep  scjuelchy 
ploughed  fields,  the  blackness  of  night, 
the  curl  of  the  breaking  sea,  or  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  moor.  Of  course  he  paid  the 
|>enalty  for  all  this  hard  work.  N^obody 
can  work  week  after  week,  and  year 
after  year,  without  intermission,  and  not 
suffer  loss  of  the  substance  of  life.  Leech,  j 
it  seems,  was — or  he  could  never  have  ' 
done  what  he  did — susceptible,  delicately  | 
organized,  impatient  of  the  little  worries  , 
of  life.  He  fell  an  early  victim  to  over-  j 
work.  Ilis  powers  never  failed ;  they  ^ 
seldotn  do  in  the  case  of  a  lover  of  work,  j 
and  a  conscientious  high-minded  charac¬ 
ter.  Ilis  invention  did  not  wax  feeble, 
nor  did  his  facility  degenerate  into  man¬ 
nerism  and  vapid  iteration.  But  he 
sacrificed  life  for  the  means  of  life  or  at 
least  for  the  work  of  life.  If  he  had  taken 
a  six  months’  holiday,  he  might  have 
lived  to  a  riper  age  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  detestable  organ-grinders, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was 
worked  to  death,  and  that,  to  a  man  in 
his  excitable  and  probably  morbid  state, 
organ-grinding,  or  any  other  petty  mis¬ 
ery  of  human  life  dwelt  upon  and  acute¬ 
ly  realized,  accelerated  the  crisis  which 
only  rest  could  have  averted. 


Edinburgh  Kevlew. 

FRENCH  ANTI-CLERICAL  NOVELS.* 

Tub  principal  characters  in  these  nov¬ 
els  are  interdicted  priests :  the  lives  of 
two  men  at  variance  with  the  hierarchy 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  finally  pro¬ 
scribed  by  its  power,  furnish  the  Abbe 
*  *  *  with  many  scenes  and  combina¬ 
tions  new  as  yet  in  fiction.  In  present¬ 
ing  these  views  of  French  society  and 
French  clerical  life,  he  necessarily  dwells 
more  on  the  dark  than  on  the  bright  side  j 

•  he  Maudit.  Par  I’AbbA  •  •  •.  Three 
▼ols.  8  VO.  Paris.  18AH. 

La  Rdiginue.  Par  I’AbM  •  •  •.  Two  vola. 
8to.  Paris.  1884. 


:  of  his  subject.  No  class  of  men  are  more 
I  miserable  than  interdicted  priests,  and 
I  were  a  new  Dante  to  describe  the  circles 
j  of  our  social  Inferno,  a  special  place  must 
be  reserved  in  it  for  the  outcasts  of  the 
church.  With  sorrow  be  it  said  that 
their  number  is  considerable  in  every 
Catholic  country,  though  the  Abbe  *  •  * 
naturally  confines  his  observations  to  the 
French  priesthood,  whose  mined  mem¬ 
bers  congregate  for  the  most  part  in 
Paris.  These  men,  deprived  of  their 
spiritual  functions  by  absolute  authority, 
are  incapacitated  from  resuming  their 
civil  character  and  existence,  and  they 
have  to  seek  in  the  capital  for  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence  which  are  too  often 
denied  to  them.  They  are  Pariahs  even 
in  French  society.  The  descent  to  this 
Limbo  may  be  rapid,  but  many  paths 
lead  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Some 
priests  are  ruined  by  flagrant  acts  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  some  by  breaches  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  discipline ;  some  have  despised  things 
which  the  church  delights  to  honor ; 
others  have  held  opinions  which  the 
church  has  agreed  to  condemn.  But  if 
the  guilty  suffer  for  their  misdeeds,  inno¬ 
cent  victims  are  also  to  be  found  who 
can  blame  others  and  not  themselves  for 
their  reverses,  and  say  that  “  an  enemy 
hath  done  this.”  For  them,  however,  as 
for  their  compeers,  there  is  no  redress  ; 
their  persons  are  insignificant,  their  means 
slender,  their  position  e(]^uivocal,  and 
their  advocates  few ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  with  what  concentrated 
hatred  men  so  circumstanced  will  regard 
the  power  which  has  thrust  them  out 
into  the  wilderness. 

That  hatred  has  at  last  found  a  tongue; 
those  wrongs  have  at  last  found  an  ex¬ 
positor  ;  that  class  has  at  last  found  an 
apologist,  and  one  so  ardent  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  he 
has  himself  come  into  the  same  condem¬ 
nation.  Men  learn  in  suffering  w’hat  the^ 
teach  in  song,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it 
were  “  out  of  the  depths’’  that  this  voice 
cried,  so  loud  and  so  strident,  so  wild  in 
its  cadences,  as  hoarse  with  anger  and 
with  pain,  it  has  stirred  the  wnole  of 
Catholic  Europe.  The  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Le  Maudit  was  instantly  de- , 
manded ;  but  that  name  has  been  as  stu¬ 
diously  withheld,  neither  taunts  nor  sym¬ 
pathy,  neither  praise  nor  blame,  having 
i  as  yet  tempted  him  to  reveal  it.  How 
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long  will  the  mystery  last  ?  Literary  |  hastily  written  sequel  to  the  first  book  ; 
secrets  are  seldom  well  kept.  The  author  ^  in  which  he  declares,  not  only  that  he  is 
of  the  Waverley  novels  did  not  even  wait  i  not  an  interdicted  priest,  but  that  no 
till  all  his  tales  were  told,  before  he  such  person  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
ceased  to  be  to  the  public  vox  et prmterea  Le  Mmulit  f  In  what  diocese,  then, 
nihil ;  the  pseudonyms  of  Currer,  Ellis,  does  he  reside,  this  over-bold  abb6,  who 
and  Acton  Bell  did  not  long  conceal  the  has  employed  his  leisure  in  the  composi- 
three  daughters  ofthe  rector  of  Haworth;  tion  of  such  pages — or  rather  where  has 
“Owen  Meredith”  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  suflfered  who  has  so  suddenly  begun 
be  a  7iom  de  plume^  so  flimsy  is  the  mask  to  complain  ?  Who  have  been  his  asso- 
its  owner  wears ;  that  of  “  George  Eliot  ”  ciates  ?  Has  he  never  espoused,  in  deed 
ceased  to  be  impenetrable  when  Ad»im  as  well  as  word,  the  cause  of  those  who 
Bede  had  made  another  lady-novelist  were  ready  to  perish  ?  Has  no  hint  es- 
famous ;  and  Junius  alone  remains,  the  caped  him  till  now  of  the  opinions  he  en- 
riddle  of  our  century  as  of  his  own.  The  tertains,  of  the  love  he  bears  to  his  church, 
Abbe  *  ♦  *  can  hardly  flatter  himself  of  the  scorn  with  which  he  regards  the 
that  he  is  to  be  a  second  Junius ;  the  sin-  tools,  and  the  pity  with  which  ho  yearns 
gularity  of  that  exception,  the  narrow  over  the  victims,  of  spiritual  tyranny  ? 
limits  within  which  tne  doubt  lies,  the  He  must  have  lived  with  men  and  for 
very  near  certainty  which  'was  arrived  at  men  to  have  learned  so  much,  and  he  is  a 
in  that  solitary  instance,  ought  not  to  en-  J esuit  of  the  J esuits  if  no  sign  of  passion 
courage  any  satirist  to  hope  that  nctori-  or  of  power  has  escaped  him  till  now.  Is 
ety  and  secrecy  can  at  once  be  his  por-  he  not  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  sune- 
tion  ;  and  if  the  system  of  religious  es-  riors  ?  Has  he  never  whispered  ere  this 
pionnage  be  as  perfect  in  France  as  the  in  the  ear  of  bishops,  vicars-general  and 
abbe  represents  it  to  be,  it  is  almost  in-  preaching-friars,  “«  si  nmove!"  f 
credible  that  such  a  book  should  have  Does  he  preach  down  the  Immaculate 
been  written  by  a  priest  still  in  the  exer-  Conception  and  the  intercession  of  the 
cise  of  his  charge.  saints,  and  exalt  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

That  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  layman  w’e  sobriety  and  order,  as  virtues  transcend- 
think  we  may  take  on  us  to  aver  ;  for  its  ing  the  macerations  and  ecstatic  visions 
merits  and  still  more  its  faults  would  of  the  cloister  ?  Does  he  confess  his  pen- 
seem  to  show'  that  it  has  not  a  lay  origin,  itents  as  J ulio  confessed  Therese  ?  Does 
Its  enemies  themselves  found  their  posi-  he  feed  his  flock  as  J  ulio  led  his  at  St. 
tion  untenable  when  they  at  first  con-  Aventin,  and  is  he  not  thus  known  to 
tended  that  only  a  secular  person  could  many,  at  once  hated  and  beloved  ?  In 
and  would  have  written  it,  and  in  the  short,  if  Xe  Maudit  and  Iai  lieligieuse 
preface  to  the  lieligieuse  the  “  orders  ”  are  truly  the  work  of  a  priest  as  yet  un- 
of  the  writer  are  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  suspended,  it  is  by  something  little  short 
The  next  resource  was  to  declare  that  it  of  a  miracle  that  he  has  not  been  identi- 
was  w'ritten  by  a  “  Maudit,”  and  that  its  fied  long  ago.  It  is  almost  incredible 
doctrines  were  only  less  scandalous  than  that  he  should  not  have  been  betrayed 
the  life  of  the  writer,  prelates  and  pres-  by  accident  or  by  surprise,  or  have 
byters  darkly  hinting  as  they  thus  spoke  been  discovered  by  a  servant,  and  de- 
that  they  could,  if  they  chose,  supply  the  nounced  by  a  petty  oflicial,  a  jealous 
name  which  the  abbe  had  left  blank,  neighbor,  a  suspicious  diocesan,  or  a 
Here  the  Ultramontane  party  had  the  watchful  spy. 

public  with  them,  at  least  in  some  degree ;  But  while  he  preserves  his  incognito, 
and  in  this  country,  while  wo  read  and  his  books  obtain  a  daily  increasing  celeb- 
wondered,  we  also  applauded,  in  some  rity,  and  his  crime  assumes,  we  may  be 
measure,  the  nameless  abbe,  settling  in  sure,  an  ever  deeper  dye  in  the  eyes  of 
our  minds  that  he  was  indeed  some  priest  an  offended  hierachy.  The  three  vol- 
under  the  ban,  whose  life  might  have  umes  of  TjS  Maudit,  w'ith  their  unusual 
been  blameless,  but  whose  opinions  and  bulk,  their  ill-omened  name,  and  san- 
fate  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Abbe  bmito  binding,  seemed  an  insulting  satire 
Julio.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  on  the  whole  spiritual  machinery  of 
his  distinct  denial  given  to  this  hypothe- ,  France.  Ultramontanism,  monachism, 
sis  in  the  preface  to  La  Jtiligicuse,  a'  andsacerdotalism,  all  have  been  attacked. 
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and  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  was 
taken  up  without  delay.  : 

While  the  literary  world  exhauated  | 
itaelf  in  conjectures  as  to  the  authorship  ! 
of  the  book,  and  it  was  .ascribed,  now  to  \ 
M.  llen.an,  now  to  the  Abbe  Guette,  and  j 
then  to  M.  Louis  Ulbach,  only  to  be  dis- 1 
claimed  by  them  all,  the  church  proceed- ; 
ed  to  angry  and  spasmodic  action.  ; 
Maudit  (become,  as  its  compiler  ironi- 1 
cally  observes,  far  more  obnoxious  than  j 
Kenan's  Vie  de  Jisus)  was  denounced 
from  a  thousand  pulpits ;  a  bishop  threat  ! 
ened  to  suspend  every  one  of  his  clergy  i 
who  read  it,  reserving  the  intellectual  ! 
feast  for  his  own  stronger  digestion ;  and 
a  canlinal  archbishop  stigmatized  it  in 
the  French  Senate  .as  one  of  the  most 
fearful  scandals  of  our  age.  The  civil 
authorities  were  requested  to  t.ake  cog¬ 
nizance  of  an  outrage  upon  laws  imperial 
and  divine,  w’hile  the  spiritual  directors 
of  families  strove  to  banish  it  from  the 
libraries  of  the  faithful,  and  absolution 
w’as  refused  in  one  diocese  to  all  who  I 
should  open  its  polluted  and  polluting  I 
pages. 

Yet  the  thunders  and  anathemas  of  I 
prit*st8  have  not  diminished  the  sale  of  j 
Ij€  Maudit  /  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  recent  theological  works  in 
our  own  country,  a  different  result  has 
been  attained,  and  for  the  last  ten  months  | 
the  interest  excited  in  France  by  the  suf-  ] 
ferings  of  a  freethinking  abbo  is  scarcely  ' 
inferior  to  that  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  I 
kindled  in  behalf  of  his  philanthropic 
felons.  I 

The  unknown  author  assures  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  pithy  preface  that  he  expected  | 
such  a  reception.  This  tale  was  not  j 
written,  he  says,  not  to  be  read;  and  he  | 
adds  that  though  ho  is  aware  that  a 
fanatical  camarilla  will  be  horrified  by 
his  book,  which  is  neither  a  history  nor 
yet  a  political  thesis,  and  which  lays  no 
claims  to  being  a  work  of  art,  yet  he  be- 1 
lieves  that  religious  and  impartial  men 
will  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  he  I 
serves  rather  than  in  jures  that  holy  cause  j 
which  is  already  compromised  by  too ! 
many  pons.  So  true  is  this  assertion  that  j 
its  truth  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present ' 
excitement.  Le  Maudit^  unlike  M.  Eii-  \ 
gene  Sue’s  voluminous  novel,  Le  Juif 
Errant^  is  not  a  profane  work ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  spirit  is  religious,  and  its  , 
language  is  always  deeply  respectful  to- ! 
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ward  the  essentials  of  revealed  religion, 
the  true  province  of  faith,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  of  single  minded  and  pious  persons. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  has 
sp.ared  no  class,  and  favors  no  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  has  traced  with  an  unflinching 
hand  the  workings  of  the  whole  system. 
He  has  not  only  stigmatized  the  Jesuits, 
but  he  has  shown  us  an  inferior  clergy 
illiterate  and  prejudiced,  an  unhappy  or¬ 
der  of  men  without  liberty,  and  without 
inde|K*ndence  of  thought ;  abjectly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  civil  power  whose  stipendia¬ 
ries  they  are,  ana  unprotected  from  the 
tyranny  or  obsessions  of  their  spiritual 
chiefs.  The  higher  orders  in  the  church 
do  not  come  out  of  the  picture  in  more 
favorable  colors.  Vicars-general  are  seen 
intriguing  with  the  Jesuits  against  their 
diocesans,  bishops  swayed  between  fear 
and  hatred  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  prel¬ 
ates  whose  eyes  turn  to  Koine,  and  who 
buy  the  good  offices  of  the  reverend 
fathers,  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  hat, 
and  the  additional  £1600  a  year,  which 
is  due  to  a  cardinal  and  an  ex-officio  sen¬ 
ator  of  France.  Add  to  this  the  sketch 
of  the  preaching  friars,  as  personified  by 
the  Pdre  Hasile^  and  the  glimpse  at  the 
interior  of  the  GeaH  in  Xc  Maudit^  with 
the  more  disgusting  episode  of  the  Car¬ 
melite  Confessor,  in  La  lUliyieuHe,  .and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  effect  of 
these  books  on  the  clerical  party.  The 
unknown  .abbe  holds  the  mirror  up  to  .all 
abuses,  and  by  unmasking  hypocrisy  has 
made  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  hypo¬ 
crites  in  the  church.  As  they  accuse  him 
of  having  written  for  a  speculation,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  the  reasons  he  gives 
for  having  chosen  the  novel  us  his  vehicle. 
Had  he  written  a  treatise,  it  might  have 
made  an  ecclesiastical  scandal,  though 
not  one  to  any  extent.  This  reformer 
wished  to  popularize  his  subject,  almost 
to  dramatize  it,  and  to  make  the  truth 
live  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes.  He 
had  another  object  besides  publicity  or 
literary  success.  In  advocating  reform 
he  pleads  it  is  the  interest  of  the  laity  ns 
much  as  of  the  clergy  ;  that  Christianity, 
as  distinct  from  theology,  mysticism,  or 
formalism,  must  leaven  the  laity,  if  it  is 
to  maintain  its  hold  on  society ;  and  he 
demonstrates  that  a  superstitious,  greeily, 
narrow-minded  clergy,  by  their  ignorant 
teaching  and  ignoble  lives,  have  done 
and  are  doing  more  harm  to  the  faith 
16 
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than  a  whole  century  of  infidelity,  be  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  prelate, 
its  teachers  Voltaire,  Comte,  Renan,  or  and  would  soon  have  been  one  of  the 

About.  leading  men  of  T - ,  had  not  a  stroke 

A  new  world  without  religion  will,  he  of  apoplexy  removed  a  patron  whose 
believes,  be  the' result,  if  religious  liber-  opinion  of  the  Jesuits  coincided  with  his 
ty  is  to  be  long  sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  own.  The  dying  archbishop  made  Julio 
power,  and  Cliristianity  kept  in  the  the  depositary  not  only  of  his  confession 
swaddling  bands  of  mediaeval  Catholi-  of  sins,  but  of  his  confession  of  faith, 
cism,  too  mystical  and  unreal  to  meet  the  and  the  young  abbe,  by  publishing  this 
exigencies  of  an  age  which  must  be  fed  document  and  becoming,  so  to  s.ay,  its 
with  more  living  food,  if  faith  is  to  be  sponsor,  ruined  himself  forever  in  the 
preserved  in  the  earth.  Religious  de-  estimation  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
dine  will  be  inseparable,  he  shows,  from  lie  refuses  to  withdraw  the  book  ;  it  is 
moral  and  social  ruin  ;  and  published  and  has  an  extraordinary  cir- 


“With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  others  j 
may  allow  theories  the  most  fatal  to  human¬ 
ity  and  the  church  to  be  propagated  in  the 
world,  and  be  unable,  through  indifference 
or  weariness  of  spirit,  to  meet  them  with  one 
vigorous  protest ;  but  I  have  not  this  failing 
of  silence.  Had  I  only  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  in  humanity  and  in  the  church, 
two  things  which  I  love  with  the  like  love 
(unless,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  say  at 
once,  with  St  Augustine,  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same  thing),  that  faith,  I  say,  would 
oblige  me  again  to  take  my  post  as  an  obser¬ 
vant  sentinel,  and  again  to  sound  that  cry 
of  alarm  which  has  startled  so  many  noble 
minds.” 

Just  such  a  watchman  was  Julio  dela 
Clavidre,  the  cure  of  St  Aventin,  whose 
career  we  must  follow  from  his  ordina¬ 
tion  to  his  death ;  for  some  knowledge 
of  the  story  is  requisite  before  we  can 
appreciate  the  argument  of  this  curious 
book. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Southern  France, 
in  the  archiepiscopal  city  of  T - (evi¬ 

dently  Toulouse),  where  an  elderly  lady, 
Madame  de  la  Clavidre,  drags  out  her 
days,  the  victim  rather  than  the  dupe  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  have  persuaded  her  to 
bequeath  her  money  and  estates  to  their 
society  instead  of  to  the  Abbe  Julio,  her 
nephew,  and  his  sister  Louise,  her  niece 
and  ward.  Julio  h.as  just  taken  orders, 
but  he  is  already  suspected  by  the  rev¬ 
erend  fathers ;  his  character  is  frank  and 
independent,  and  so  impatient  of  decep¬ 
tion  in  all  its  shapes  that  they  have 
failed  in  their  endeavors  to  win  him  to 
their  order.  lie  becomes  more  and  more 
unpopular,  as  it  appears  that  he  is  a  man 
unlikely  to  allow'  himself  and  his  sister 
to  be  robbed  with  impunity.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  so  pleasing,  and  his  talents  so 
remarkable,  that  he  is  soon  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  his  metropolitan ;  he 


culation,  and  the  Jesuits  can  only  re¬ 
venge  themselves  by  banishing  the  editor 
from  the  household  of  the  new  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  by  causing  him  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  very  unimportant  cure.  Hut 
here  .Tulio  shines  as  a  preacher,  and 
dissuades  a  young  heiress  from  taking 
the  veil,  against  the  wishes  of  her  par¬ 
ents  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests. 
Emboldened  by  this  step,  he  holds  confer¬ 
ences  and  preaches  animated  sermons,  not 
only  against  monastic  life,  but  against  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  he  denounces  the 
vices  of  a  licentious  youth,  but  proclaims 
that  their  correctives  are  not  the  vows 
of  the  cloister,  but  the  claims  of  women 
to  be  loved  and  respected  as  the  friends, 
the  partners,  and  the  civilizers  of  man’s 
life.  For  promulgating  such  doctrine  as 
this,  he  is  reprimanded,  and  being  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  distant  living  in  the  Pyrenees, 
spends  some  years  at  St.  Aventin.  There 
his  troubles  soon  recommence.  The 
young  parish  priest  has  not  been  long  set¬ 
tled  in  his  new  charge  before  an  accident 
makes  him  privy  to  a  liaison  between  a 
neighboring  curate  and  a  beautiful  pa¬ 
rishioner.  Julio’s  intervention  prevents 
the  ruin  of  Thf^rfese  and  the  fall  of  Lou- 
baire ;  he  makes  two  fast  friends  for 
himself,  but  also  lays  the  foundation  of 
many  scandalous  reports,  and  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  “inquiry’’  which  the  Jesuits 
oblige  his  metropolitan  to  institute  into 
the  circumstances  of  Ther^se’s  flight  and 
appearance  at  St.  Aventin.  This  first 
disaster  had  some  tragical  elements  in  it, 
and  we  shall  see  that  it  exercised  a  per¬ 
manent  result,  not  only  on  Julio’s  life, 
but  upon  the  religious  interests  he  bad 
at  heart. 

Ilis  next  adventure  bad  a  comical  as¬ 
pect.  A  Capuchin  friar  arrives  to  preach 
I  the  month  of  Mary,  and  to  warm  the 
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hearts  of  the  villagers  towards  the  i 
saints,  and  other  inlfercessors  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  church.  Julio  cannot  con- 1 
ceal  his  amusement  at  the  sermons  of  the 
monk,  and  the  P6re  liasile  is  equally 
scandalized  at  the  tone  of  Julio’s  teach¬ 
ing,  which  savored  of  common  sense 
and  of  the  essential  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  Tlie  Pere  Basile,  once  on  the 
scent,  discovers  much  amiss  in  the  par¬ 
ish,  and  a  devout  but  ill-natured  old  lady 
of  the  Hock  has  very  curious  tales  to  ; 
tell  him  of  Julio’s  life,  pursuits,  and  | 
opinions.  To  crown  all,  the  friar  and 
the  M6re  Judas  proclaim  a  miracle,  and 
Julio  endeavors  from  the  first  to  hush 
up  the  affair.  St.  Joseph  is  supposed  to 
have  appeared  to  a  pretty  hysterical  pro- 
ttgke  of  this  over  pious  pair.  l*5re  Basile 
maintains  that  St.  Aventin  is  as  likely  as 
La  Salette  to  bo  the  scene  of  such  a 
manifestation.  Julio,  apprehending  that 
St.  Joseph  was  as  unlikely  to  appe.ar  in 
the  one  place  as  the  Madonna  in  the  other, 
declares  that  it  is  a  case  for  exhibiting 
the  mineral  tonics,  and  prescribes  <juiet 
for  the  mind  in  great  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  permanently  diseased.  The  matter 
is  carried  before  the  higher  powers  and 
.Julio’s  diocesan  is  w’orked  on  by  the  | 
Jesuits  to  acknowledge  the  miracle,  and  I 
reprimand  the  incredulous  priest. 

Meant  ime  J  ulio  has  other  occupation 
for  his  thoughts.  Ilis  aunt,  Madame  de 
la  Clavi6re,  is  dead,  and  he  finds,  as  he 
had  already  suspected,  that  he  and  Lou¬ 
ise  are  to  inherit  nothing  but  a  small  an¬ 
nuity  out  of  lier  fortune,  M.  Tournichon,  ! 
a  notary  of  the  town,  being  her  sole  | 
legatee.  This  man  is  a  creature  of  the  ! 
Jesuits,  and  is  to  hand  over  to  them  a  j 
property  which  could  not  have  been  left  i 
to  them  as  a  religious  corporation  ;  thus 
the  worldly  goods  of  the  Dowager  de  la 
Clavi^re  assist  in  building  a  new  college 
for  the  society  in  the  city  of  T - . 

Julio  determines  to  dispute  the  will, 
and  his  counsel  is  no  less  a  person  than 
M.  Auguste  Verdelon,  once  a  seminarist, 
now  a  rising  barrister,  and  an  attached  ! 
friend  of  his"  family.  M.  Verdelon  had  ! 
found,  before  taking  orders,  that  the  j 
yoke  of  the  church  was  too  heavy,  both 
in  matters  practical  and  theoretical,  and  ' 
he  had  slipped  the  burden  from  his  neck  | 
before  it  was  too  late.  Had  he  not  done  ! 
BO,  he  would  have  found  his  way  into  { 
the  ranks  of  the  “  Maudita  ”  in  far  less  | 


time  than  the  Abb6  Julio,  since  he  had 
less  faith,  less  patieivee,  less  unselfishnes.^, 
and  more  ambition.  He  is  attached  to 
Louise  de  la  Clavicre,  but,  being  poor 
himself,  cannot  marry  her  unless  she  can 
recover  the  inheritance  due  to  her  from 
her  late  aunt.  Any  reader  of  novels 
will  understand  how  exciting  is  this 
cause  celebre  :  Julio  de  la  Clavicre,  for 
himself  and  sister,  against  the  Company 
of  Jesus  and  their  stalking  horse  the 
legatee  Tournichon.  The  whole  town  is 
in  a  ferment.  A  friendly  manager  fans 
the  fiames  by  putting  the  play  of  the 
“Juif  Errant’’  on  the  boards  of  his 
theatre.  liodin,  the  arch -schemer  of 
that  piece,  is  hissed  ;  the  robbed  and 
maltreated  heroines  are  applauded — the 
papers,  both  of  T - and  of  the  prov¬ 

inces,  are  full  of  the  cause,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  trial  opens.  Verdelon 
delivers  an  able  and  pointed  address ; 
but  the  .Jesuits  are  too  strong  for  the 
orphans  of  La  Clavibre ;  they  have 
suborned  the  old  servant  Madelette,  the 
most  important  of  the  witnesses ;  the 
case  is  lost,  and  the  verdict  given  against 
Julio.  The  I*6re  Briffard,  confessor  to 
the  deceased  lady  of  I..a  Claviere,  re¬ 
ceives  the  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  his  society,  and  Julio  returns  to  the 
tears  of  I..ouise  and  the  silence  of  his 
parsonage.  Verdelon  soon  afterwards 
marries  a  richer  wife. 

J  ulio  determines,  however,  not  to  let 
the  matter  drop,  and  he  is  meditating 
fresh  steps,  when  his  sister  is  spirited 
away  from  St.  Aventin  by  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  a  lady  devotee.  This  friend  is 
a  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  sent 
by  them  to  convince  I.,oui8e  that  it  is  for 
her  sake  alone  that  Julio  ruins  himself 
in  body,  soul,  and  estate.  Louise,  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  her  interests  were  no 
longer  at  stake,  her  brother’s  litiga¬ 
tion  w’ith  the  reverend  fathers  would 
cease,  is  weak  enough  to  fill  into  the 
trap,  and,  disappearing  from  St.  Aven¬ 
tin,  she  leaves  Julio  no  clew  to  her  fate. 
He  pursues  her  from  town  to  town,  from 
convent  to  convent ;  he  appeals  to  the 
civil  power,  consults  the  police,  and  is 
angry,  anxious,  but  helpless.  At  last 
he  hears  of  her  being  in  Italy,  and  goes 
to  Home,  seeking  her  through  every 
hamlet  and  cloister  of  the  Papal  States. 
His  footsteps  are  dogged  by  a  Jesuit 
spy,  who  often  succeeds  in  putting  him 
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off  the  scent,  and  whom  Julio,  by  some 
unaccountable  stupidity,  never  suspects. 
But  Louise  is  at  last  discovered.  Her 
shrill  and  sweet  soprano  is  heard  rising 
above  the  choir  of  nuns  in  the  convent 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Forcassi,  and  Julio, 
maddened  with  joy,  affection,  and  sur¬ 
prise,  rushes  at  the  grille,  tears  it  open, 
and  carries  off  his  sister. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  the 
crowning  point  of  his  misdeeds.  To 
have  violated  the  sanctuary,  to  have  ab¬ 
ducted  a  bride  of  Heaven,  to  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  her  vocation,  and  to  have 
terrihed  her  companions,  are  crimes  not 
to  be  forgiven,  least  of  all  in  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Gesii.  Julio  is  sent  to  expiate 
his  offence  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  where  his  adventures  are  less 
thrilling  than  the  lovers  of  the  horrible 
might  expect,  and  he  is  liberated  by  the 
stratagem  of  a  friend  and  the  courage 
of  an  obliging  bandit.  It  is  one  of  J ulio’s 
misfortunes,  not  only  to  have  his  good 
deeds  evil  spoken  of,  but  also  to  get  into 
questionable  company,  to  have  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  strange  bedfellows  of 
adversity,  and  to  perform  acts  of  justice 
and  mercy  under  circumstances  to  which 
his  enemies  could,  without  difficulty, 
give  a  very  odious  color. 

After  this,  his  downward  career  is 
rapid.  He  goes  to  Paris  with  Louise, 
takes  the  low  place  of  a  “  diacre  de  I’of- 
fice,”  for  he  is  not  yet  suspended,  preaches 
at  St.  Enstache,  again  becomes  popular, 
and  is  again  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits. 
He  retaliates  by  the  allusions  and  disclo¬ 
sures  which  appear  in  the  CathoUqne 
Liberal,  a  paper  of  which  he  obtains  the 
direction,  and  in  this  w'ay  he  is  able  to 
give  a  wider  notoriety  to  his  religious 
and  polemical  opinions.  It  may  be  asked 
how  Julio  obtained  a  subsistence  during 
these  months  of  his  life.  He  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer  in  the  Pignal  print¬ 
ing-house,  where  interdicted  priests  earn 
their  bread  and  receive  half  the  wages 
of  ordinary  artisans.  His  companions 
are  other  outlaws  of  the  church  ;  among 
them,  Loub.aire  reappears,  and  there  fol¬ 
low  in  this  sacerdotal  Bohemia  many 
scenes — strange  in  themselves,  strange 
in  their  antecedents,  and  strange  in  the 
lone  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  At 
last  Julio  is  appointed  to  another  cure; 
but  as  parish  priest  of  Melles  fresh  trou- 
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bles  await  him.  Louise  lived  with  him  ; 
but  he  discovers  irf  some  old  family  pa¬ 
pers  that  she  is  not  his  sister.  Julio 
feels  their  position  to  have  become  equiv¬ 
ocal  ;  but  lie  conceals  his  own  struggles, 
and  Louise  opportunely  dies.  He  next 
appears  before  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  )>amphiet  against  the  temporal  jiower 
of  the  popes,  and  the  cup  of  his  iniquity 
is  full.  He  is  interdicted,  and  denounced 
by  a  diocesan  Synod  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  Cursed  is  the  priest  who  from  the  pulpit 
of  truth  has  taught  scandalous  doctrines  I 

“  Cursed  is  he  who  attacks  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  without  which 
their  spiritual  power  would  not  be  free  ! 

“  Cursed  is  the  proud,  the  heretic,  the  in¬ 
novator,  the  fabricator  of  scandalous  books, 
the  profane  person  1 

“  Cursed  is  he  who  shall  approve  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Julio,  still  curate  of  Melles  in  the 
diocese  of  T - !  ” 

The  interdicted  abbe  is  now  alone  in 
the  world,  and  at  last  his  strength  gives 
way.  The  constant  intellectual  effort, 
the  moral  anguish,  theharassing  thoughts 
and  the  bitter  experience  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  exhaust  his  frame, 
and  “  Le  Maudit”  dies,  breathing  less 
of  .anger  towards  his  enemies  than 
of  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  of  asoi- 
ration  for  that  abiding  city,  where  there 
is  no  temjde  made  with  hands,  but  where 
the  wicked  ce.ase  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

Here  the  story  of  “Le  Maudit,”  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  ended ;  but  the  narrative 
is  now'  continued  through  the  pages  of 
La  It^igieme,  where  Loubaire  and 
Therese  succeed  to  the  places  which 
Julio  and  Ix)uise  had  left  vacant.  By 
the  instance  of  the  Jesuits,  Christian 
buri.al  is  refused  to  Julio  in  the  cemetery 
of  Bigorre,  and  he  has  to  be  interred  by 
his  two  friends,  who  select  a  peak  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  as  a  resting-place  for  this 

1)ioneer  of  the  church  for  the  future. 
..oubaire,  softened  by  Julio’s  presence 
and  example,  is  also  deeply  affected  by 
his  death,  and  when  he  returns  to  Paris, 
his  associates  are  no  longer  the  printers 
of  the  priestly  Bohemi.a,  but  the  Bishop 
Laurent  and  the  Abbe  Cambiac.  Both 
these  men  have  experiences  of  their  ow'n 
w’hich  made  Julio  dear  to  them.  The 
bishop  had  so  far  allowed  this  tender¬ 
ness  towards  the  “  Maudit  ”  to  appear 
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that  it  cost  him  his  bishopric,  and  the 
Abbe  Cambiac  had  left  the  ranks  of  the 
Jesuits  because,  like  Passaglia,  his  right¬ 
eous  soul  was  vexed  by  them  day  by 
day.  Loubaire  is  cherished  by  them  for 
Julio’s  sake,  and  they  devise  together 
plans  for  diflusing  his  principles  and  vin¬ 
dicating  his  fame. 

It  is  decided  that  the  bishop  should 
write  a  book,  and  spread  it  anonymously 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Under  cover  of  the  history  of  “  L’Eglise 
Nouvelle,”  the  Abb6  ♦  ♦  ♦  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  publication  and  reception 
of  I^e  Mandit^  and  takes  occasion  to 
satirize  the  insolent  bigotry  of  his  own 
Ultramontane  critics. 

One  of  the  subjects  especially  urged 
by  these  reformers  was  the  training  of 
women  in  France.  They  objected  to 
conventual  education  as  unfitted  for  form¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  intelligent  wives  and 
mothers  ;  and  to  secure  a  change  in  this 
respect  the  bishop,  the  abbe,  and  Lou¬ 
baire  open  a  normal  school  for  govern¬ 
esses.  Their  cooperator  in  this  work 
was  to  be  Th6r6se. 

At  the  time  of  Julio’s  death  we  saw 
Therese  in  the  garb  of  a  sister  of  charity, 
and  left  her  determined  to  continue  in  a 
life  of  separation  from  a  world  she  had 
found  too  full  of  snares.  She  sees  an 
amount  of  variety  in  convent  life,  such  as 
must  rarely,  we  should  think,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  postulant,  and  her  vicissitudes 
are  certainly  invented  (like  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Julio)  less  with  a  view  of  form¬ 
ing  an  interesting  or  harmonious  narra¬ 
tive  than  to  show  the  workings  of  the 
system.  From  having  been  a  sister  of 
charity,  Th6rese  enters  a  convent  of  St. 
.\gne8.  Here  her  life  is  embittered  by  the 
evil  reports  which  have  been  circulated 
about  her  former  life  and  her  friendship 
with  Julio.  She  has  so  little  aptitude 
either  for  flattering  her  abbess  or  for 
mystical  devotion,  that  she  leaves  Bi- 
gorre  without  regret,  and  goes  as  a  pos¬ 
tulant  to  a  Carmelite  house,  where  she 
hopes  to  find  peace  in  a  life  of  greater 
austerity,  and  oblivion  of  the  past  in 
more  complete  seclusion.  The  Carmel¬ 
ite  nuns  aim  at  perfection,  and  endeavor 
to  attain  it  by  a  discipline  as  severe  as 
that  of  the  sisterhood  m  the  “  Kue  Petit 
Picpus,”  which  aflforded  Victor  Hugo  a 
theme  for  his  striking  interlude  on  the 
monastic  life.  But.  Therese  has  been  ao- 


•  customed  to  mountain  air,  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  exercise.  The  monotony  of  Car¬ 
melite  rule  is  maddening,  and  the  enforc¬ 
ed  filthiness  of  dress  and  person  so  great 
that  her  health  gives  way.  Nor  are  her 
distresses  all  of  a  bodily  nature.  The 
abbess  looks  on  her  with  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  eye,  and  she  falls  into  disgrace 
with  her  confessor,  after  a  series  of  con¬ 
versations  which  are  represented  as  oc¬ 
curring  during  confession,  and  which  we 
would  fain  believe  to  be  over-colored,  if 
not  impossible.  A  doctor  whom  she 
consults  advises  her  to  leave  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  her  novi¬ 
ciate  ;  and  after  quitting  this  den  of 
moral  and  physical  nastiness,  she  returns 
to  her  father’s  house  to  recruit  her 
strength  and  to  watch  over  his  last 
days.  All  these  details  we  gather  from 
Therese’s  letters  to  Loubaire  ;  and  they 
are  the  great  blemish  of  the  book.  In 
both  these  novels  there  are  passages 
open  to  criticism,  but  none  that  warrant 
such  condemnation  as  Thfjrdse’s  letters. 
Surely,  the  narrative  might  have  been 
cast  m  some  other  than  the  epistolary 
form.  The  gross  incidents  and  still 
grosser  innuendoes,  which  Therese  re¬ 
peats,  should  hardly  under  any  provo¬ 
cation  have  occupied  a  woman’s  pen  ; 
but  is  it  conceivable  that  any  woman 
with  a  particle  of  delicacy,  we  had  almost 
said  decency,  should  have  written  these 
details  to  a  man  who  had  once  been  her 
lover,  and  with  whom  her  own  relations 
had  been  so  compromising,  so  danger¬ 
ous,  and  so  sad  f  When  our  author 
argues,  when  he  pleads,  and  when  he 
protests  he  never  offends  ;  he  can  some¬ 
times  handle  an  equivocal  relation,  and 
does  handle  many  a  delicate  subject,  with 
firmness  as  well  as  with  modesty;  but 
in  inventing  situations  his  taste  is  far 
more  questionable.  He  has  either  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  worst  class  of  French  novels, 
or  we  must  suppose  that  in  constantly 
touching  pitch  his  own  mind  has  not 
escaped  defilement.  The  objectionable 
vulgarity  of  too  many  of  his  pages  is  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hanas  of  his 
enemies,  and  it  is  strange  that  he  does 
not  perceive  how  it  perverts  the  better 
tendencies  of  his  book. 

In  spite  of  our  sympathy  for  these 
novels  and  their  author,  we  feel  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  reserve  and  sanc¬ 
tity  of  domestic  life ;  and  though  the 
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character  of  Julio  is  one  of  angelic  purity  | 
and  spotless  viitue,  it  must  be  said  that  | 
those  who  espoused  bis  cause  and  opin-  j 
ions  fell  far  short  of  that  standard  of  moral 
dignity  of  which  he  set  so  bright  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Therese  is  not  an  interesting 
heroine ;  she  is  too  dogmatical  and  too 
unblushing  for  our  taste,  and  most  alarm¬ 
ingly  ready  to  be  a  law  unto  herself. 
Sometimes,  however,  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  guided  by  others.  Her  father’s 
death  lefl  her  a  wealthy  heiress  as  well 
as  an  orphan,  and  though  her  first  im¬ 
pulse  w'as  to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  put  her 
fortune  at  Loubaire’s  disposal  for  pious 
and  polemical  purposes,  common  sense  < 
and  a  friend  whisper  that  she  is  too  young  i 
and  too  lieautiful  to  make  such  a  step 
reputable  or  wise.  This  friend  prevails 
on  her  to  try  another  religious  house 
where  the  sisters,  instead  of  living  like 
Trappiste-s,  are  devoted  to  tuition  and 
the  care  of  the  poor.  The  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Nativity  promised 
well ;  it  was  newly  established,  and  was 
under  the  care  of  a  parish  priest  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  absence  of  religious 
extravagance.  But  extravagance  soon 
made  its  appearance,  and  Therese  found  j 
that  works  of  practical  piety  were  less 
grateful  to  Mane  de  Saint  Trelofly,  her 
superior,  than  works  of  supererogation 
and  neuwaines  of  prayers  to  the  Immac¬ 
ulate  Virgin  and  St.  Agnes.  The  offices 
of  the  ordinary  confessor  w’ere  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  and  a  monk  of  Ultramontane  and 
ascetic  tendencies  preferred  before  him. 
Under  his  auspices  the  nuns  because 
daily  more  quarrelsome,  and  also  less 
edifying  in  the  eyes  of  a  novice  thus 
deeply  read  in  convent  life  and  manners. 
Innumerable  petty  jealousies  appeared, 
and  all  the  intrigues  consequent  on  the 
election  of  a  superior  convinced  Therese 
that  she  must  abandon  her  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  a  religious  house  in  which,  as  a  sen¬ 
sible  woman,  she  would  not  be  made 
ultimately  both  wretched  and  ashamed. 
That  these  and  other  evils  exist  in  con¬ 
ventual  life  no  person  will  deny  ;  but 
tlie  Abbe  *  *  *  cannot  expect  these  details 
to  pass  for  the  whole  truth.  Women  1 
have  ere  this,  and  will  after  this,  find  it  j 
possible  to  lead  active,  useful,  and  com- 1 
paratively  happy  lives  in  religious  re- 1 
treats,  and  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  ' 
wisest,  of  their  sex,  have  obtained  very  | 
different  results  from  the  experiment  > 


which  answered  so  ill  in  the  case  of  The¬ 
rese.  Paris  was  her  next  point,  and 
there  the  triumvirate  of  reformers  em¬ 
ployed  her  money  and  her  talents  in 
furthering  their  schemes.  Her  especial 
province  as  a  nursing-mother  of  “  La 
Nouvelle  Eglise  ”  was  to  canvass  the 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  to  engage  them  to  renounce  the  old 
plan  of  a  conventual  education  for  the 
daughters,  in  favor  of  the  governesses 
and  the  normal  school  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  Fresh  instances  come 
daily  under  Ther^se’s  notice  of  the  bad 
effects  of  consigning  the  youth  of  France 
almost  entirely  to  the  charge  of  Jesuits 
and  nuns,  and  she  works  assiduously  in 
the  path  which  Loubaire  had  marked 
out  for  her.  Thus,  as  a  bitter  opponent 
of  nuns,  nunneries,  and  all  their  works, 
ends  the  career  of  “  La  Religieuse  ”  in 
these  two  volumes,  which  are  in  truth 
only  a  continuation  of  Le  Maudit. 
Through  all  these  incidents  the  Jesuits 
play  their  part.  Infu'riated  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  the  new  sect  inspires,  they 
w’rithe  under  the  sense  of  the  intellectual 
inferiority  of  their  own  arguments,  and 
they  take  counsel  together  how  they  may 
suppress  a  book  which  they  cannot  an¬ 
swer  or  refute. 

The  actions  and  devices  of  the  two 
parties  are  woven  together,  as  in  the  first 
j)art  of  the  story,  with  a  slender  thread 
of  romance,  and  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  about  by  the  murder  ot‘  Lou- 
bairo  in  a  street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  His  assassin  is  the  Comte  de 
Saint-IIermenegilde,  a  roue,  whose  mad¬ 
ness  is  partly  caused  by  love  for  The¬ 
rese,  partly  by  the  wish  to  revenge  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  is  de¬ 
voted,  on  the  man  whom  he  considers 
to  be  his  and  their  arch-enemy. 

Loubaire  is  buried  beside  Julio  on  the 
Pyrenean  mount,  and  after  life’s  fitful 
fever,  both  sleep  well,  where  the  evening 
sunbeams  still  linger  long  after  the  valley 
is  gray  with  the  shadows  of  the  coming 
night,  and  where  they  again  strike  in 
the  early  morning  as  heralds  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  dawn : 

“  Hie  furor,  hie  mala,  sehismata,  scandala, 
pax  sine  pace ; 

Pax  sine  litibus,  et  sine  luctibus,  in  Syon 
arce.” 

So  sung  Bernard  the  Cluniac  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  as  painting  their 
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portion  in  life,  and  their  hope  in  death, 
the  lines  might  serve  as  a  device  for  these 
two  martyrs  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
slain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  give  a  rapid  and  perspicuous  precis 
of  five  large  octavo  volumes  is  not  an 
easy  task  ;  but  we  have  attempted  such 
a  sketch  of  their  contents  as  might  ena¬ 
ble  our  readers  to  apprehend  the  plan 
of  these  curious  books.  Their  composi¬ 
tion  has,  we  believe,  been  a  w'ork  of  con¬ 
viction,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  one 
of  temper  and  of  haste  ;  and  characters 
have  been  sacrificed  throughout  to  situa¬ 
tions  upon  which  a  demonstration  could 
be  made  or  an  argument  founded. 

Some  of  the  dramatis  personas. — and 
here  perhaps  the  abbe’s  work  resembles 
real  life  —  are  singularly  uninteresting. 
Louise,  for  example,  abuses  the  privilege 
of  the  heroine  to  be  insipid,  and.  the 

Archbishop  of  T - ,  M.  Le  Crie,  is  so 

faintly  portrayed  that,  unless  we  were  j 
carefully  told  of  all  his  feelings  and  pe¬ 
culiarities,  his  identity  would  hardly  be  j 
palpable  to  the  reader.  Some  of  the 
slighter  sketches,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  successful.  Mademoiselle  de 
Flamarens,  upon  whom  probably  very 
little  jKiins  was  bestowed,  is  thoroughly 
lifelike,  and  Madame  de  Saint-Trelody, 
the  ]\Iother  Suj)erior  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Nativity,  disagreeably  so ;  her  nar¬ 
row  minded,  obstinate,  cold  temper,  be¬ 
ing  as  oppressive  as  the  bad  air  of  a 
Carmelite  cell.  In  short,  Le  Maudit 
and  La  lieligieuse  are  two  portfolios 
of  powerful  sketches — their  enemies  say 
caricatures — of  all  the  possible  trials  and 
situations  of  a  typical  curate  and  of  a 
typical  novice,  whose  principles  and  opin¬ 
ions  run  counter  to  the  received  order 
of  things,  and  who  find  little  sympathy 
and  much  ill-will  in  the  sacerdotal  class. 
Agreeing,  as  we  must  do  in  the  main, 
with  the  author’s  views  as  to  monachism 
and  the  abuse  of  clerical  power,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  receive  his  statements  with 
allowance  if  not  with  some  measure  of 
distrust.  He  would  have  better  served 
the  cause  he  has  at  heart,  did  he  not  show 
so  much  of  a  vindictive  tem))er,  and 
thus  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
exaggeration.  Having  said  this,  and 
having  admitted  that  as  these  are  not 
mere  sensation  novels  by  an  author  who 
has  had  the  luck  to  hit  upon  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  which  are  new,  not  to  say 


!  rank,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
stand  or  fall  by  other  claim.s,  and  be 
judged  by  other  standards  than  that  of 
j  literary  taste. 

I  The  style  throughout  is  very  unequal, 
i  often  nervous  and  excellent,  seldom 
I  careful,  but  never  spasmodic.  Thus  we 
i  have  to  thank  the  Abbe  *  *  *  for  spar¬ 
ing  us  five  volumes  of  periods  copied 
■  from  the  fatiguing  and  melodramatic 
!  manner  of  M.  Sue,  or  inflated  with  all 
I  the  bombast  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  when 
I  French  prose  “  faisait  decadence  ”  in  his 
j  last  epic.  The  conversational  parts  are, 

I  perhaps,  those  in  which  the  want  of  fin- 
I  ish  is  the  most  felt ;  they  sometimes  have 
;  great  merit,  and  at  others  tliey  sink  be¬ 
low  the  level  which  we  could  have 
thought  possible  in  an  author  of  so  much 
power.  Ilis  matter  is  so  varied  and  so 
profound,  that  no  extracts  would  do  it 
justice  ;  but  they  may  give  some  notion 
of  his  manner ;  we  have  selected  them 
without  any  view  of  dramatic  value,  and 
have  rather  taken  passages  which,  while 
they  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  opinions,  also 
do  justice  to  his  c.apacity  as  an  author 
at  once  satirical  and  grave. 

The  day  before  Julio  de  la  Claviere 
received  his  ordination,  he  learned  from 
his  friend  Auguste  Verdelon  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  him  not  to  take 
j  orders.  Verdelon  concluded  his  argu¬ 
ment  w'ith  these  words : 

I  “  ‘  The  bare  idea  of  finding  myself  engageil 
j  by  solemn  ties  to  a  corporation  which  openly 
I  declares  itself  as  the  antagonist  of  all  forms  of 
I  social  emancipation  is  unendurable  by  me. 
From  the  day  in  which  I  said  to  njyself,  Let 
us  leave  those  honest  but  blinded  men  who 
preach  about  the  light  and  make  the  extin¬ 
guishers  under  which  the  light  and  they  arc 
!x)th  dying  out — from  that  day  I  have  been 
free  and  happy.’ 

“Julio  listened  to  his  friend  with  the  great¬ 
est  attention.  Many  a  time  had  he  asked  him¬ 
self  what  was  the  explanation  of  this  grave 
problem,  of  the  flagrant  contradiction  between 
I  the  social  theories  of  Christianity,  so  wide  and 
so  emancipative,  and  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  clergy.  Ilis  nature  was  a  ]il>eral  one, 
but  it  was  as  gentle  as  it  was  intelligent,  and 
he  believed  that  he  had  found  a  solution  for 
the  problem,  by  blaming  men  only  for  the 
ambitious  tendencies  of  the  clergy  ever  since 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  made 
them  the  only  intellectual  guides  of  the  west-  • 
ern  world.  Less  rigorously  logical  than  the 
inflexible  Verdelon,  he  had  said  to  himself 
that  there  was  much  good  to  be  done  inside 
the  limits  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  he  might 
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take  its  vows  on  himself  without  abjuring  his 
warm  sympatiiy  for  the  social  progress  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  interrupted  Verdelon.  ‘  Are  you 
not  making  a  confusion  here  ?  Why  blame 
the  whole  clerical  body  for  the  ambition  of 
some  men,  whom  history  shows  us  in  all  ages 
as  aspiring  to  theocratic  rule  ?  One  must  look 
on  the  church  in  its  human  aspect,  and  its 
divine.  The  first  I  give  over  to  your  anathe¬ 
mas,  for  man  defiles  everything  he  touches ; 
but  the  second  is  noble,  great,  and  will  never 
perish.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  make  haste  to  enter  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  to  carry  back  to  it  much  of  the 
spirit  it  has  lost.  Our  task  would  be  all  the 
greater.’ 

“  ‘  My  friend,  the  time  for  that  is  not  come. 
Every  earnest  man  who,  like  you,  may  wish 
to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  between  modem  socie¬ 
ty  and  the  clergy  will  break  down  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  I  love  you  for  j’our  noble  aspirations, 
but  I  see  all  the  sorrows  which  they  prepare 
for  your  future.  Your  nature  is  too  elevated 
to  allow  you  to  cast  in  your  lot  with  the  vio¬ 
lent  party  which  now  governs  the  clergy ;  and 
from  the  day  in  which  you  do  not  join  these 
men  in  hurling  maledictions  against  the  age, 
and  in  singing  the  old  anthem  of  praise  of  the 
good  old  days  of  the  middle  ages,  you  will  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  thmst  out  as 
a  pariah.’ 

“*My  dear  Verdelon,  I  deplore  as  you  do 
the  fatal  antagonism  to  their  times  in  which 
part  of  the  clergy  have  placed  themselves,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  bo<ly.  There  is  an  intel¬ 
ligent  minority  which,  faithful  to  old  teaching, 
has  known  how  to  esaipe  the  hurtful  animus 
of  which  you  speak.  This  minority  preserves 
the  sacred  spark  in  the  church,  and  consti¬ 
tutes,  with  all  faithful  men  who  daily  realize 
with  more  and  more  distinctness  the  grand 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  what  we  may  call  the 
Mul  of  the  church.  ...  I  regret  that  you 
have  not  my  courage,  Verdelon.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  too  painful  to  be  a  part  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  church,  and'to  have  to  condemn  at  eveiw 
moment  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  directed. 
I  hope  that  the  mildness  of  your  character, 
your  moderation  and  conciliatory  temper,  may 
render  a  position  more  easy  for  you  of  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  the  risks.  If 
you  succeed,  you  will  be  a  hero.  If  you  fail, 
you  will  be  a  martyr.’ 

“  Already  the  sliadows  were  deepening  in 
the  plain,  and  a  beautiful  setting  sun  present¬ 
ed  to  the  two  friends  one  of  those  spectacles 
before  which  few  remain  impassive,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  not  too  inland  can  be¬ 
hold  in  all  their  magnificence.  The  vast  and 
serrated  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  stretched  across 
the  south,  like  a  curtain  barred  with  purple  and 

with  gold.  T - lay  in  the  middle  distance 

between  the  spectators  and  the  sun,  which  lit 
up  the  edges  of  the  clouds  by  which  it  was 


half  enveloiHjd,  the  conftised  mass  of  the  town 
being  crowned  by  the  spires  of  St.  Severin, 
and  by  the  high  naves  of  its  churches.  A 
whole  creation  of  the  fancy  might  be  seen  in 
the  fleecy  clouds  which  covered  the  sky,  and 
the  eye  might  wander  forever  over  the  pano¬ 
rama  which  Nature,  so  prodigal  of  her  wealth, 
unrolled  at  the  horizon.  .  .  .  As  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  town,  the  different  groups  of  semina¬ 
rists  drew  together,  and  it  would  have  l)een 
imprudent  to  have  continued  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  After  retiring  to  his  cell,  Julio  turned  over 
again  in  his  mind  the  discussion  he  had  had 
with  his  friend.  How  often  had  he  said  all 
this  to  himself!  But  the  young  priest  had 
received  from  his  Maker  an  almost  angelic 
mind,  and  if  he  understood  the  dangers,  he 
also  had  a  presentiment  of  triumph.  ‘  What,’ 
he  would  say,  ‘  is  Virtue,  if  she  does  not  strive  ? 
This  sacerdotal  world  upon  which  I  am  enter¬ 
ing  is  retrograde  and  unintelligent.  But  what 
then  ?  I  may  do  some  good  to  the  poor,  the 
weak,  and  the  neglected  of  this  world.  I  may 
be  as  a  providence  for  some  years  to  any  ham¬ 
let  in  which  I  am  settled.  No  doubt  I  shall 
have  troubles,  contradictions,  and  trials,  but  1 
shall  finish  my  course  on  earth — and  it  seems 
to  promise  me  a  noble  future.’  ” 

AVe  have  said  that  Julio  wa.s  sent  to 
just  such  an  humble  cure  when,  after  the 
death  of  M.  de  Flamarens,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  St.  Aventin.  Thus  he  carried 
out  his  ideal : 

“  I  have  been  installed  for  a  montb  in  my 
little  parsonage.  It  is  small  and  very  poor, 
but  I  feel  already  that  I  shall  soon  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  I  have  simple  tastes,  and  shall 
be  always  happy,  while  a  good  old  woman 
comes  every  day  to  prepare  my  food  and  put 
my  humble  housekeeping  in  order.  These 
things  settled  I  am  free.  What  a  strange  fate 
has  transported  me,  as  by  the  swirl  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  from  the  active,  intelligent  life  of  a 
large  town  to  the  humble  existence  of  a  poor 
highland  village  !  But  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  Providence.  Has  not  (Jod  got  a  design 
in  everything  he  docs?  How  stupid  of  us  to 
forget  that  he  knows  best  by  what  paths, 
steep  or  easy,  our  pilgrimage  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  I  bless  thee,  O  my  God !  .  .  .  Then 
my  mountain  home  is  a  very  lK*autiful  one !  I 
shall  like  it :  I  can  follow  my  tastes  for  natu¬ 
ral  science,  and  very  interesting  studies  I  shall 
make.  Before  two  years  are  over,  I  shall  have 
a  splendid  herbal.  .  .  .  My  first  visit  has 
been  to  the  cure  of  Luchon.  I  found  him  hor¬ 
ribly  prejudiced,  for  in  our  clerical  world  it  is 
not  enough  if  victims  arc  stricken,  they  must 
also  be  aspersed.  Our  archbishop  must  have 
been  writing  to  him  in  his  finest  style  about 
the  tainted  sheep  over  whom  he  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  keep  an  eye,  lest  it  should  infect 
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the  rest  of  the  flock.  .  .  .  It  Is  evident  that 
my  smallest  actions  are  watched,  and  that  I 
am  placed  ynder  the  surveillance  of  the  high 
archiepiscopal  police.  .  .  .  My  life  as  a  pas¬ 
tor  has  its  consolations.  I  found  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  routine  among  these  poor 
people ;  but  I  feel  that  I  may  uproot  some  of 
it.  I  am  accustoming  my  poor  highlanders  to 
understand  me,  and  they  arc  grateful  for  the 
pains  I  take  to  speak  to  them  in  the  plainest 
words.  I  only  propound  one  thing  to  them 
at  a  time,  and  I  present  that  idea  over  and 
over  again.  I  teach  these  men  as  one  would 
teach  children,  and  sec  the  advantage  of  this 
method.  .  .  .  Last  Thursday  there  was  an 
oilicial  dinner  at  Luchon.  I  was  there,  and  so 
were  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton,and  I 
observed  that  I  wa.s  the  oitject  of  a  general  and 
lively  curiosity.  These  reunions  are  very  gay ; 
tlie  jokes  have  nothing  very  commendable  in 
them,  but  they  excite  plenty  of  laughter,  all 
vulg.ar  as  they  are.  The  dinner  lasted  three 
hours,  so  did  the  hilarity  of  my  companions, 
who  ate  much,  drank  much,  and  made  noise 
enough.  As  the  youngest  and  latest  arrival, 
I  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  near 
the  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys,  a  kittle  i)ar- 
i.sh  like  my  own.  I  talked  to  him,  an(l  he 
struck  me  as  more  simple,  more  true,  and  less 
vulgar  than  the  rest  of  them.  Yet,  like  me, 
he  is  a  proscribed  person.  After  dinner,  we 
met  in  tiie  garden,  and  he  ma<le  me  understand 
that  he  was  the  object  of  an  unenviable  super¬ 
vision.  We  promise<l  to  see  each  other  from 
time  to  time.  ...  In  my  botaniaing  rambles 
the  distance  will  not  seem  inconvenient  Re¬ 
sides,  I  feel  that  this  solitude  is  killing  me, 
and  I  feel  that  I  must  have  a  friend." 

This  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys  is 
the  Loubaire  who  afterwards  plays  bo 
important  a  part  in  Julio’s  history  both 
for  evil  and  for  good.  Is  this  picture  of 
the  country  clergy  of  southern  France 
overdrawn?  We  fear  that  there  are 
some  districts  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
highlands  where  a  gathering  of  the  local 
incumbents,  or  of  a  j)re8bytery,  would 
exhibit  similar  peculiarities ;  and  if  we 
consider  tlie  position  of  the  inferior  clergy 
in  France,  we  can  hardly  think  that  Ju¬ 
lio’s  neighbors  at  St.  Aventin  were  very 
unlike  what  lie  describes  them.  Their 
incomes,  or  nrther  their  stipends — since 
a  Frenclt  bishop  receives  his  pay  like  an 
admiral,  and  a  French  priest  receives  his 
like  a  petty  ofticer — are  slender.  The 
stipends  of  some  incumbents  vary  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty-two  pounds  ;  while 
those  of  the  desservants  range  from  thir¬ 
ty-six  to  forty-eight  pounds.  These  sums 
are  eked  out  by  the  parsonage  and  gar¬ 


den  ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  tempt  any 
man  of  birth  and  education  to  enter  the 
ministry.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  must  be  constantly  recruited  from 
the  peasant  population,  and  the  result 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of 
the  clergy  is  what  might  be  expected. 
It  is  an  object  for  a  peasant  proprietor  to 
get  his  son  into  the  church.  The  future 
seminariste  is  not  liable  to  be  drawn  for 
the  conscription,  and  a  father  who  objects 
to  sending  his  children  to  be  made  “chair 
a  poudre  ’’  can  put  him  into  a  profession 
which  is  respectable  in  his  eyes,  and 
which  insures  him  the  lifelong  possession 
of  a  house,  a  garden,  and  the  forty  pounds 
a  year  which  has  become  proverbial  in 
our  country.  Wo  said  that  the  calling 
and  status  of  a  cure  insured,  or  rather 
promised,  the  lifelong  enjoyment  of  these 
things ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Not 
only  must  the  recipient  stand  w’ell  with 
his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  hidden  reefs  on  which  Julio  and 
Loubaire  struck,  l)e8ides  the  more  patent 
rock  of  offence  which  laxity  of  morals 
throws  in  his  way,  but  he  is  answerable 
for  his  conduct  to  the  temporal  power 
also.  He  must  stand  well  with  the  local 

f)olice,  with  the  mayors,  and  with  the 
leads  of  the  gens-d’armerie  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  must  make  himself  in  all 
political  questions  as  subservient  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  possible.  In  short,  his  life 
is  a  negation  of  everything  which  a  gen¬ 
tleman  prizes,  and  an  outrage  on  many 
of  the  feelings  which  a  gentleman  pos¬ 
sesses.  Such  is  the  situation  (since  the 
Revolution  destroyed  the  revenues,  aud 
the  Concordat  sold  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church)  of  the  humble  men  who, 
in  Chateaubriand’s  touching  words,  have 
“  to  console  the  afflicted,  share  their  mite 
with  the  poor,  comfort  the  sick,  exhort 
the  dying,  bury  the  dead,  and  pray  for 
France.”  It  is  almost  well  for  them  that 
their  antecedents  are  equally  humble,  and 
that  their  education  is  of  a  kind  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  turn  out  a  race  of  Galileos.  A 
lower  depth  is  reached  by  the  friars,  and 
the  better  are  they  fitted  to  act  the  spy 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  the 
preaching  friar  Don  Hasile  came  down  to 
St.  Aventin  less  to  edify  the  parishioners 
than  to  report  on  the  young  heretic.  A 
scene  between  Julio  and  the  Capuchin  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Abbe  •  *  *’b  sa¬ 
tirical  vein : 
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“Julio  showed  him  the  chamber  which 
awaiteJ  him,  and  there  the  friar  deposited  a 
cargo  of  consecrated  articles  which  he  had 
brought  with  him ;  he  was  then  offered  some 
rcfreshment.s,  but  excu.sed  himself  by  reason 
of  that  breakfast  at  Luchon  which  he  had  not 
yet  digested,  adding  that  he  should  keep  his 
appetite  for  dinner.  .  .  .  After  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  friar  and  his  errand  had  bwn 
made,  Julio  drew  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
the  small  table  at  which  he  worked,  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  microscope  from  a  drawer,  began  to 
examine  the  specimens  he  had  just  brought 
home,  with  a  view  to  classifying  them. 

“  ‘  We  are  very  rich  here,  mon  pere,  in  min¬ 
eralogy.  The  Pyrenees  having  only  risen, 
like  the  Apennines,  tow’ards  the  end  of  the 
cretaceous  period,  are  found  to  contain  nearly  I 
all  the  rocks  of  the  igneous  and  sedimentary 
formations.  These  mountains,  therefore,  fur¬ 
nish  me  w  ith  well-nigh  the  whole  history  of 
the  successive  ages  of  the  earth’s  crust  I  am 
all  the  more  favorably  placed  here  at  St.  Aven- 
tin,  because  I  am  at  the  centre  of  the  chain.  I 
have  only  to  follow  the  torrent  of  I’Arboust, 
to  go  up  to  the  lake  of  Seculejo,  and  to  reach 
the  peak  of  Espingo,  less  distant  but  more 
dangerous  in  their  ascent  than  my  mountain, 
although  they  have  no  glaciers,  and  I  find  my¬ 
self  on  the  ridge  between  France  and  Spain. 

.  .  .  This  explains  to  you  how  we  have  rocks 
of  all  kinds — the  beautiful  granites  of  which 
the  monumental  baths  of  Luchon  have  been 
built,  with  syenites,  porphyries,  and  marbles 
of  all  colors.  I  will  show  you  the  result  of 
to-day’s  exploration’ — and  passing  each  speci¬ 
men  under  his  lens,  he  showed  them  to  the 
monk.  ‘  Here  is  a  granite  of  a  very  fine  grain. 

.  .  .  Here  a  piece  of  eruptive  quartz  of  the 
greatest  purity ;  it  is  from  a  thick  scam  which 
traverses  one  ridge  of  the  mountain  in  all  its 
length.  Remark,  mon  pere,  by  the  aid  of  this 
glass,  these  little  black  crystals — this  is  per¬ 
oxide  of  mangjinese  in  a  crystallized  form.  I 
have  one  bit  of  red  porphyry  as  fine  as  that 
which  the  Egyptians  used  for  their  sepulchral 
edifices,  their  sphinxes,  and  the  statues  of 
their  gods.  .  .  .  The  infiltration  of  springs 
charged  with  carbonates  of  chalk  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  different  acids  have  occasioned 
stalagmites  in  thick  masse.s,  which  arc  quar¬ 
ried  under  the  name  of  marbles  ;  they  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  they  are  of  the 
richest  hues,  and  very  transparent;  but  I 
perhaps  weary  you,  men  pere, with  twaddling 
in  this  way.’ 

“  ‘  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,’  replied  the  Capu¬ 
chin,  in  whose  ears  these  words  —  orthose, 
quailz,  oxyde,  carbonates,  and  stalagmites — 
sounded  like  so  many  words  out  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  inscriptions.  Afterwards  he  muttered  to 
himself,  ‘  \Vell,  is  it  astonishing,  after  this, 
that  these  young  people  who  poke  their  noses 
into  science  should  become,  as  8k  Augustine 
says,  beasts  of  pride,  and  in  their  pride  wish 
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to  reform  the  church  ?  Oh  !  blessed  and  holy 
ignorance,  thou  art  a  far  hotter  thing !  ’ 

“  But  the  monk  did  not  wish  to  be  obliged 
to  preser\’e  a  silence,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  modest  but  humiliating  avowal  that  he 
knew  nothing.  A  Capuchin  ought  to  know 
everything.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  seek 
in  the  remotest  lobes  of  his  brain  for  some 
faint  traces  of  his  studies  in  Doni  Calmet’s 
lectures  on  the  Deluge  and  the  age  of  the 
world. 

“  ‘Do  you,  then,’  he  said  to  Julio,  ‘believe 
in  these  successive  ages  ascribed  by  modern 
science  to  our  globe  ?  ’ 

“‘Yes,’  replied  Julio,  ‘because  I  handle 
and  see  them.’ 

“  ‘  All  these  are  systems,  M.  le  Cure — 
1  nothing  but  systems.’ 

“‘Systems,  I  admit,  but  if  founded  on 
facts  from  henceforth  realities  in  science.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  see  all  this  has  been  invented 
by  atheists  ;  it  is  against  religion.’ 

“  ‘  Not  at  all,  mon  pere  ;  religion  is  a  very 
different  affair,  and  far  beyond  all  this.  What 
relation  is  there  between  religion  and  the 
study  of  all  the  phenomena  which  may  have 
arisen  during  the  cooling  of  the  globe,  when 
it  passed  from  its  incandescent  state  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  suited  to  the  existence  of  plants  and 
living  organisms  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  But  still,  why  not  stick  to  what  Moses 
says?  He  ascril>es  all  this  to  the  Divine 
Power  in  six  days.  You  don’t  doubt  that 
God  could  have  created  all  this  in  the  space 
of  one  second  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Most  certainly  he  could — no  doubt  of 
that ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  is,  to  discover  if  Go<l  was  pleased 
to  organize  the  worhl,  with  its  mineral  crust, 
its  vegetables,  and  its  living  creatures,  in  a 
few  days,  or  through  several  millions  of  cen¬ 
turies.  .  .  .  The  order  and  province  of  scien¬ 
tific  truths  is  one  thing,  ami  the  order  of  re¬ 
vealed  verities  is  something  very  distinct 
from  it.  The  Bible  is  divine  in  the  matter 
of  revelation;  it  was  not  necessary  that  it 
should  l>e  so  in  regard  to  science.  .  .  .  Oh ! 
mon  pere,  you  and  I  mav  believe  or  not  lie- 
lieve  in  the  teaching  o^  modem  science,  as 
we  think  l)est,  but  we  cannot  change  by  one 
iota  the  valuable  attainments  of  science,  or 
deprive  it  of  a  step  that  it  has  gained.’  ’’ 

The  curate  of  St.  Aventin  could  find 
both  labor  and  amusement  in  bis  solitary 
home,  and  his  days  alternated  between 
pastoral  labors  and  such  researches  as 
drew  upon  him  the  censures  of  Father 
Basile.  But  his  mind  w’as  too  eager, 
and  his  necessity  for  sympathy  as  well 
as  occupation  too  great,  to  make  rural 
life  ever  truly  acceptable  to  him.  For 
him  the  life  of  a  great  capital,  and  the 
intercourse  of  men  of  education,  was  al- 
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most  a  neces-sity,  if  his  mind  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  sanity  and  to  be  saved  from 
preying  on  itself.  Paris  was  his  real 
home ;  for  the  place  of  preacher  at  St. 
Enstache,  and  the  labors  of  editing  his 
journal,  had  made  life  busy  and  almost 
hopeful  to  a  priest  who  desired  to  labor 
more  abundantly,  and  to  mediate,  if 
possible,  between  modern  society  and 
the  sacerdotal  party,  lie  wrote  tlius  to 
a  friend,  and  the  letter  is  characteristic 
of  the  Frenchman  and  of  the  man  : 

“  I  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  God  bid¬ 
ding  me  leave  the  field  of  religious  contro¬ 
versy  where  I  felt  that  I  had  suti'ered  loss  in 
defending  his  cause.  Yet  it  has  cost  me 
much,  and  how  poignant  are  my  regrets !  I 
fancied  myself  settled  for  ever  in  Paris,  in 
the  middle  of  that  phalanx  of  men  whose 
opinions  often  clashed,  but  who  were  all 
seekers  after  truth,  all  lionest  and  loyal- 
hearted  amid  the  fiux  and  retlux  of  human 
t  bought. s.  They  were  noble  brothers  to  me. 
Graciously  did  they  open  their  ranks  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  priest  who  could  and  would  not 
yield  one  of  his  Christian  convictions,  but 
whose  words  were  never  bitter  against  any 
doctrines,  not  even  against  those  which  ran 
counter  to  his  belief. 

“  Men  bigoted  with  Catholicism  murmured 
at  my  adoption  into  this  great  world  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  publicity.  I  was  a  living  protest 
against  their  system  of  polemical  hatred,  and 
their  apiictite  for  anathemas  luid  persecu¬ 
tions.  They  have  lieen  powerful  against  me. 
I  was,  humanly  sjieaking,  the  weakest,  and 
lietween  them  and  me  w  ho  cared  for  truth. 
Now  the  sacrifice  Ls  accomplished.  Coiisum- 
mntument!  Oh!  Paris!  Paris!  land  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  life.  Paris !  the  new  Uoiiie,  con¬ 
quering  the  nations,  not  by  anned  legions, 
but  by  the  peaceful  phalanxes  of  thinkers, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters.  Paris !  receive 
in  this  letter,  which  one  friend  will  read  and 
then  give  to  the  winds,  the  last  farewell  of 
one  who  has  loved  thee  so  well — of  one  who 
was  once  obscure  and  unknown,  and  whom 
thou  hast  received  as  one  of  thy  men  of 
mark  and  might.  I  jirest^rve  for  thee  the  im¬ 
perishable  love  of  a  son !  In  the  wild,  rest¬ 
less  motion  of  our  age  which  carries  away 
men  and  things,  as  the  tides  of  ocean  roll  up 
the  weeds  that  once  lay  heaped  in  her  (piiet 
caves,  names  are  soon  forgotten.  I  do  not 
seek  for  myself  any  glory  which  ndght  Ihj 
won  from  others  who  in  their  search  after 
truth  have  labored  with  as  much  ardor  and 
as  much  love;  but  leave  me  this  illusion — 
that  in  the  day  when  this  life  goes  out  in 
solitude,  those  who  once  grasped  m(i  by  the 
hand,  as  a  pioneer  of  the  future,  will  some¬ 
times  recall  my  name  to  the  intcllc'ctual 
w’orld  which  I  loved.” 


A  chapter  of  the  second  volume  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  which 
J  ulio  did  not  love  : 

“  The  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  built  on 

the  southern  side  of  the  town  of  T - , 

where,  lx;ing  a  vast  and  imposing  structure, 
it  towered  as  a  citadel  ataivc  the  aristocratic- 
quarters  of  the  old  capital  of  Southern 
France.  Its  white  mass  caught  the  eye  us 
much  as  the  splendid  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Etienne,  with  its  high  roofs  and  its 
numlx-rless  buttresses.  The  reverend  fathers 
had  ha<l  great  success;  the  gifts  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  hud  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  and 
none  of  the  hoped-for  successions  had  slipped 
past  them.  They  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  expire  (duly  and  fully  prepared  by  the 
sacraments  of  the  church)  both  >L  Cayron, 
Madame  de  Vateil,  and  M.  Legros ;  and  so 
wise  were  the  precautions  they  had  taken, 

that  in  all  these  instances  few  people  in  T - 

(with  the  exception  of  those  inquisitive  per¬ 
sons  who  always  scent  out  the  most  secret 
transactions)  were  aware  that  four  or  five 
families  had  liecn  jiillaged,  and  old  relatives 
in  their  st-eond  childhood  roblied,  that  this 
luxurious  palace  might  be  built  for  the  Jes¬ 
uits.  M.  Toumichon  had,  with  equal  dis¬ 
patch  and  methcMl,  arranged  everj  thing  re¬ 
garding  the  succession  of  Madame  de  la  Cla- 
viere,  anti  as  he  found  by  experience  that  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  never  err  on  the  sitle  of  gene¬ 
rosity,  he  armed  himself  with  his  ledger  be¬ 
fore  he  presented  himself  to  reckon,  as  it 
would  be  vulgarly  culled,  with  the  reverend 
pere  provincial. 

“  The  porter,  well  knowing  the  considera¬ 
tion  with  which  the  good  lathers  regarded 
the  old  man,  announced  him  to  the  pere  pro¬ 
vincial  with  that  smooth,  obsequious  tone 
of  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  such  pious  ser¬ 
vitors. 

“  ‘  M.  Toui-nichon,  if  you  please,  my  rev¬ 
erend  father.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  welcome,  M.  Toumichon. 
Well !  you  have  had  a  great  success  here ! 
All  the  Ijctter — we  are  verj-  much  pleased.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  reverend  father.  She  made  a  very 
holy  ending,  did  this  good  Madame  de  la 
(’lavi^rc.  She  had  all  proper  honors,  and  I 
have  even  ordered  a  tomb.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  very  right.  Yes,  a  tomb  ...  it 
was  not  very  expensive  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  ask  your  pardon,  mon  pere,  it  was 
dear ;  but  I  made  a  bargain,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  are  out  of  it  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  francs.’ 

“  ‘  Very  good.’ 

“  ‘  Then,  reverend  father,  I  bring  you  my 
little  account.  As  I  dare  say  you  do  not  care 
to  fatigue  yourself  with  all  the  details  of  this 
reckoning,  you  have  the  sum-total  at  the 
end  of  the  columns.  I  have  done  as  for  my¬ 
self,  and  as  a  good  administrator  for  the 
church,  in  the  matter  of  a  pious  legacy.’ 
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“  ‘  Oh  1  the  worthy  man  !  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you.  ^Vllat  a  pity  it  is  that  such 
good  Christians  as  yourself  are  rare !  ’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  had  some 
trouble.  No  less  than  ten  years  have  I  been 
almut  this  business;  and  for  ten  years  to 
play  a  hand  at  cards  with  an  old  lady  M'hosc 
wits  were  not  the  cause  of  her  death,  and 
who  often  played  very  ill  ’ — 

— “‘Was  not  amusing,  I  grant  it;  but 
then  how  meritorious  before  God  I  ’ 

“  ‘  So  much  pains  and  perseverance  could 
hardly  fail.  Shortly  Ixjfore  her  death  she  all 
but  changed  her  mind.’ 

'  “ ‘ Indeed ! ’ 

“  ‘  I  was  obliged  to  speak  very  sharjjly, 
and  the  old  thing  was  frightened.  I  remind¬ 
ed  her  of  her  engagements,  and  threatened 
her  with  the  vengeance  of  God  which  over¬ 
takes  those  who,  having  got  ujion  the  right 
path,  dare  to  turn  back  :  and  I  secured  every¬ 
thing  at  last.’ 

“  ‘  What  a  worthy  man  1  God  will  assur¬ 
edly  recompense  the  energy  with  which  you 
have  defended  his  cause.’ 

“‘Well,  by  the  help  of  time  and  monsieur 
the  doctor  with  his  perpetual  prescriptions, 
all  has  come  right ;  but  that  rogue  of  a  doc¬ 
tor  !  he  has  sent  in  a  horrible  bill.’ 

“  ‘  That  bill  must  be  disputed.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  done  so.  I  also  made  him  per¬ 
ceive  that  if  he  was  so  exacting,  it  might 
bring  him  into  trouble  with  his  supporters, 
and  his  long  bill  of  three  thousand  mines  ’ — 

“  ‘  Three  thousand  francs  1  Horrible  1  ’ 

— “  ‘  Has  lieen  tidily  reduced  by  two 
thirds — the  third  demanded  with  very  many 
excuses.’ 

“  ‘  Admirable !  You  are  really  adroit,  M. 
Toumichon !  ’ 

“The  old  man  having  then  unrolled  the 
valuation  of  the  Clavidre  succession,  pointed 
meekly  and  as  to  a  trifle,  at  the  sum  of  50,- 
276  francs  standing  among  the  expenses,  and 
representing  at  five  per  cent,  the  honorari¬ 
ums,  journeys,  and  other  outlays  of  all  sorts 
of  the  aljove-named  Toumichon,  minus  which, 
the  all  and  whole  of  the  above  succession  was 
handed  over  by  him  in  his  integrity,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  reverend  pere  provincial 
at  his  gowl  pleasure. 

“  Though  this  reverend  personage  had  long 
known  how  to  estimate  the  disinterestedness 
of  Toumichon,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  50,276  francs !  that  is  rather 
strong,  M.  Toumichon.’ 

“  ‘  Only  five  per  cent.,  my  reverend  father.’ 

“  ‘  But  we  are  so  poor,  my  dear  M.  Toumi¬ 
chon.’ 

‘“Five  per  cent.,  reverend  father.’ 

“  ‘  You  should  do  something  for  our  labors 
of  piety,  M.  Toumichon.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  remembered  you  in  my  will,  rev¬ 
erend  father.  I  owe  too  much  to  the  church 
and  the  religious  orders  not  to  minister  to 
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them  after  my  death  with  a  portion  of  my 
modest  competency ;  but  you  understand  that 
1  have  a  daughter.’ 

“  ‘  Come,  come  I  this  must  l>e  arranged  ! 
We  will  hwk  at  this  bill  another  day  ;  you 
will  then  lx*  more  accommodating.’ 

“  ‘  Reverend  father,  at  my  age  one  ought 
to  put  one’s  affairs  into  order.  I  rc-quire 
tranquillity  of  mind.  I  have  done,  Ixlieve 
me,  more  than  I  would  ever  do  for  any  but 
for  the  men  of  God.’ 

“Then  pointing  out  the  total  again  to  the 
Jesuit,  he  made  him  read — 

“  ‘  Accepted  ami  verified  by  us,’  adding, 

‘  You  will  have  the  gooilness  to  accept  ami 
sign  this  now.’ 

“‘It  is  dear,  very  dear.  You  will  not 
make  it  less  ?  ’ 

“‘No;  it  is  impos-sible,  reverend  father. 
It  is  not  five  per  cent. ;  and  then  playing 
cards  for  ten  years  with  an  old  woman  for 
nothing  1  ’ 

“  The  reverend  father  took  up  a  pen,  hesi- 
tatefl,  looked  at  it,  and  then  signed.  Then 
rutting  the  voluminous  memorandum  among 
lis  pajxrs,  he  murmured  to  himself,  ‘  That 
good  man  has  fleeced  us.’ 

“  ‘  Go<l  lx  with  you,  reverend  father  !  ’ 
answered  Toumichon,  as,  thankful  to  have 
had  his  account  settled,  he  made  a  profound 
obeisance  to  the  priest,  and  departed.” 

In  this  way  the  Jesuits  of  T - se¬ 

cured  money  and  dealt  with  the  usurer. 
Equally  pungent  are  the  paragrajrhs  in 
which  the  Abbe  *  *  *  describes  the  Jes¬ 
uits  of  the  capital,  when  they  wanted  a 
review  of  UEglise  Nouvdlc^  and  hired 
a  journalist  named  Pantaleon  Laboue. 
The  reverend  father  prescribes  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  manner,  and  the  price  of  this 
critique,  which  is  evidently  the  counter¬ 
part  of  some  of  the  Ultramontane  re¬ 
views  with  which  the  author  and  his 
publisher  have  been  favored.  Charac¬ 
teristic  as  the  passages  are,  our  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  copy  them  and 
many  others  which  w’ould  seem  to  ask 
for  admission.  We  have  given,  how¬ 
ever,  extracts  enough  to  show  the  style 
and  temper  of  the  Abb^  *  *  •  gnd  of  the 
novels  in  which  he  has  popularized  the 
subject  of  clerical  life  and  clerical  re¬ 
form  in  France.  The  strife  between  the 
two  parties  —  between  the  Absolutists 
and  those  who,  by  timely  reforms,  wish 
to  make  the  Catholic  Church  free,  useful, 
and  respected — is  patent  to  the  world. 
Nor  is-the  French  empire  the  only  field 
on  which  the  same  battle  is  likely  to  be 
fought.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
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what  is  passing  in  the  w’hole  religious 
world  of  to  day  is  but  the  harbinger  of  a 
great  approaching  change ;  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  that  system  of  mediajval 
theocracy,  which  has  exercised  for  a 
thousand  years  so  great  a  power  over 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  and 
the  fate  of  nations.  Many  of  the  most 
enlightened  minds  of  this  age  are  filled 
with  a  presentiment  of  an  approaching 
storm ;  and  though  w’e  are  unsible  at 
present  to  foresee  the  results  of  a  great 
ecclesia8tic.al  revolution  (of  which  the 
fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
would  probably  be  the  signal),  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  sanguine  or  the 
most  indifferent  to  ignore  that  in  every 
European  country  a  strong  religious 
movement  is  taking  place.  It  occurs  in 
Protestant  kingdoms  as  well  under  Cath¬ 
olic  rule,  and  it  assumes  different  shapes 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  faiths,  the  temper  of  parties,  and 
the  attitude  which  the  hierarchy  assumes 
toward  the  educated  laity.  In  Italy,  the 
impetus  is  at  once  religious  and  political. 
In  Belgium,  politics  rather  than  contro¬ 
versies  seem  to  deepen  a  feeling  which  is 
directed  less  against  creeds  and  dogmas 
than  against  measures  and  men.  Not 
only  was  the  priestly  party  defeated  in 
the  late  elections,  but  it  is  believed  that 
no  cabinet,  formed  on  an  Ultramontane 
basis,  could  at  this  moment  command  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  In  England, 
the  situation  is  not  complicated  with  any 
political  bias  whatever,  and  the  present 
phase  of  religious  thought  appears  as  a 
reaction  from  the  two  last  movements  in 
the  Anglican  Church  against  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  Tractarian  schools.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Established  Church,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  great  Seceding  party  of  1843 
and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  body,  must 
consider  her  interests,  and  is  awakening 
to  the  necessity  of  a  liturgical  reform. 
In  short,  the  controversy  is  world- wide, 
though  it  is  in  It.aly  chiefiy  that  men  see 
the  day  approaching.  Tims  it  is  that 
the  praise  or  blame  of  originality  in  his 
views  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  Le  Maudit.  If  M.  Michelet  has  for 
years  been  the  terror  of  the  .Jesuits,  who 
wince  under  th.at  fierce  and  well  applied 
lash,  the  anti-papal  movement  in  Italy 
has  assumed  great  proportions,  and  the 
names  of  Passaglia  and  of  Liverani  are  as 
unwelcome  to  ecclesiastical  ears  as  the 


author  of  the  Maudit  could  ever  wish 
to  become.  In  that  mass  of  Italian  reac¬ 
tionary  literature,  priestly  pens  are  mostly 
employed.  Mongini  is  in  orders.  Mon¬ 
signore  Tiborii  pleads  for  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  Rcali  is  a  canon,  and 
the  disclosures  as  well  as  the  sentiments 
of  these  men  are  all  inimical  to  priest¬ 
craft,  if  not  actually  to  the  priests.  This 
Free  Church  party  has  its  newspapers, 
the  Colonna  di  Puoco,  edited  by  Don 
L.  Zuccaro,  which  might  vie  with  the 
imaginary  journal  of  Julio,  and  they 
have  their  cheaper  publications,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  and  almanacs, 
comm.and  an  enormous  sale.  The  Al- 
manacco  Populnre  is  most  vigorous 
against  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  it  is  a 
contraband  article  in  pious  families, 
eighty  thousand  copies  of  this  book 
alone  were  sold  in  the  year  1862. 

Having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
thinkers  and  politicians  of  this  school,  the 
Abbe  *  *  ♦  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  in  his  work  of  reformation  in  the 
Gallican  Church  he  is  not  without  exam¬ 
ples  or  without  sympathizers.  While  an 
angry  camarilla  classes  him  with  Kenan, 
men  of  cool  judgment  see  that  his  place 
is  with  Cavour  and  with  Azeglio,  with 
Passaglia,  if  not  with  the  earlier  reform¬ 
ers.  But,  as  the  Free  Church  of  Italy 
has  refused  to  sympathize  with  the  Wal- 
densian  communities,  so  the  Abbe  *  *  * 
shows  no  leaning  to  any  Protestant 
Church,  and,  indeed,  he  seems  inclined  to 
do  Protestantism  less  than  justice  where 
he  says :  “  The  Reformation  has  been  bar¬ 
ren  of  religious  results.  By  it  old  Cathol¬ 
icism  was  overthrown,  but  it  has  not 
made  one  Christian  the  more ;  and  in  the 
Reformed  churches,  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  lands  of  prelates  and  monks,  life  is 
dying  out  in  that  state  of  atonic  skepti¬ 
cism  which  has  become  the  complaint  of 
souls  disgusted  with  the  old  forms  in 
which  the  gospel  was  wrapped  during 
the  middle  ages.”  A  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  shape  which  religious  con¬ 
troversy  has  assumed  in  our  country 
would,  we  think,  induce  the  Abbe  *  ♦  * 
to  alter  this  sentence,  which,  however 
much  or  little  it  may  apply  to  the  Prot¬ 
estant  schools  of  Germany,  is  wholly  in 
appropriate  to  the  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
earnestness  of  thought  which  will  make 
this  epoch  memorable  in  our  own  church. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  long-ex- 
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isting  antagonism  between  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Reformed  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  narrow  peculiarities  which 
sectarians  exhibit  in  every  country,  have 
indisposed  men  like  this  linknow’n  abbe 
to  claim  religious  kinship  with  Protest¬ 
ants,  however  much  they  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  intellectual  results  of  our  Ref¬ 
ormation. 

A  review  of  the  books  before  us  would 
be  incomplete  unless  m'Q  gave  our  read¬ 
ers  a  precise  account  of  the  direction 
which  ihis  movement  has  taken  in  France, 
and  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  its  direct¬ 
ors.  We  give  the  author’s  own  words, 
where  he  describes  his  ideal  church  of 
the  future,  prepared  for  no  separation 
and  no  schism,  but  desiring  the  work  to 
be  begun  and  carried  out  by  every  hearth, 
as  loyally  and  as  effectually  as  in  the 
temples  and  by  the  altar.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  contradictions  and  sufterings  ex- 

Eerienced  by  enlightened  Catholics,  of 
acordaire,  of  M.  de  Lammenais,  of  the 
brothers  Allignol,  of  the  curate  Dagomer, 
and  others  who  have  combated  the  Ul¬ 
tramontane  and  perverse  tyranny  of  the 
day  (contradictions  which  are  not  wholly 
unknown,  we  may  believe,  to  such  men 
as  Count  Montalembert,  the  Prince  de 
Hroglie,  and  Sir  John  Acton),  and  yet  he 
encourages  Catholics  of  this  calibre  to ! 
hope : 

“The  salvation  of  the  church  must  come 
from  this  party,  which,  being  moderate  and 
full  of  faith,  wise  and  intelligent,  knows  that 
it  must  not  follow  in  the  path  of  folly,  theoc¬ 
racy,  and  mysticism.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
believers  of  the  church  of  the  future;  they 
are  its  embryos.  They  form  the  elementary 
church,  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  in  it 
the  life  of  the  tree  which  is  to  come  from  it, 
complete  in  roots,  trunk,  and  branches. 

“  These  are  the  peaceful  initiators  of  a  new 
order. 

“  But  these  are  the  hard  conditions  of  their 
apostleship : 

“To  remain  in  the  visible  church;  to  be¬ 
long  to  her  soul,  to  the  best  part  of  her,  to  her 
real  life.  To  accept  of  her  worship  as  it  is  at 
present  (since  worship  is  transformable  in  its 
nature,  and  may  be  modified  by  time,  till  it 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  ages). 

“  Never  to  break  with  Rome  or  with  epis¬ 
copacy.  This  is  tlie  capital  point  Popes 
and  bishops  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  as  the 
princes  among  priests  sat  in  the  days  of  the 
synagogue  in  the  chair  of  Closes.  They  must 
loved  and  respected ;  for  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  these  men  of  the  old  church  are  men  of 


virtue,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  new 
church  must  find  her  apostles. 

“  To  separate  ourselves  plainly  and  openly 
from  the  fanatical  Ultramontane  sect;  to  un¬ 
mask  its  dangerous,  anti-evangelical  spirit ;  to 
break  formally  with  these  Pharisees  of  the 
latter  davs,  who  are  the  curse  of  Christian 
society,  because  they  discredit  Christianity, 
and  render  it  odious  to  simple  people  who  are 
not  hostile,  but  indifferent  to  the  grand  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel. 

“  To  stigmatize  these  hypocrites  of  the  new 
Law,  to  sliow  them,  like  their  fathers  of  the 
old  Law,  paying  their  tithe  of  mint  and  cumin, 
and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  the  true 
worshippers  of  (Jod — whited  sepulchres  wear¬ 
ing  their  rosaries  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  to 
pass  for  saints. 

“  This  is  the  new  work.  It  is  great  and 
bold,  but  it  is  lawful. 

“  W e  will  have  no  schism ;  for  schism  is 
isolation,  and  a  loss  of  strength. 

“  No  heresies ;  .  .  .  the  one  which  has  to 
be  combated  is  the  substitution  of  man  for 
God  ;  when  we  exaggerate  the  rights  granted 
by  Christ  to  the  head  of  his  church. 

“  To  remain  invincible  in  the  orthodox  Cath¬ 
olic  faith ;  there  lies  our  strength,  and  we  will 
dogmatize  in  nothing.  .  .  .  We  must  be  im¬ 
passible  and  patient. 

“We  must  disabuse  the  minds  of  women. 
.  .  .  Let  them  know  that  religion  is  great,  but 
that  the  systems  of  the  men  who  direct  them 
are  narrow  and  dangerous.  Let  them  be  savetl 
from  a  mysticism  which  is  their  death,  from 
puerile  practices  which  take  up  their  time, 
and  from  the  servile  submission  which  tor¬ 
tures  their  conscience.  Much  harm  has  been 
I  unwittingly  done  in  the  church  by  women, 
j  and  they  ought  to  repair  it" 

I  Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Abbe 
;  *  *  *.  Is  it  practicable?  and  ifpractica- 
j  ble,  what  would  be  its  results?  Assur- 
!  edly  the  influence  of  such  reforms  would 
not  be  religious  only.  Were  such  a 
transformation  to  become  general,  it 
would  make  a  great  political  movement 
again  imminent  in  France.  The  first 
effect  of  such  teaching  and  belief  would 
be  to  convince  every  French  man  and 
woman  that  he  and  she  are  responsible 
agents ;  and  the  first  claim  of  every  re¬ 
sponsible  being  is  liberty.  The  French 
nation  has  gone  through  such  singular 
and  repeated  changes,  and  has  alternated 
so  between  tyranny  and  license,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether,  in  appreciat¬ 
ing  this  first  truth,  it  would  also  lay 
hold  of  the  greater  truth  by  which  it  is 
followed  ;  namely,  that  a  sense  of  collec¬ 
tive  responsibility  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  order  and  support  of  the  laws.  Our 
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author  has  observed  a  more  than  marked 
reticence  on  this  head,  as  if  the  political 
liberties  of  his  country  were  wholly  out 
of  his  thoughts.  He  is  discreet,  but  we 
cannot  believe  him  to  be  indifferent  or 
ignorant  of  the  civil  and  social  result  if 
his  religious  hopes  should  be  realized. 
To  what  extent  he  is  ever  to  be  gratified 
is  a  grave  as  well  as  a  curious  question, 
and  being  himself  without  data,  he  must 
be  content  to  wait  for  the  answer.  That 
is  hid,  he  says,  and  “  is  the  secret  of  God,” 
— “  but  this''  he  adds,  “  is  no  secret — 
that  the  human  mind  will  conquer,  for  it 
will  not  let  itself  be  taken  in  the  webs  of 
theocracy  ;  and  that  caste  must  give  way 
which  is  now  so  powerful,  .and  which, 
with  a  cunning  long  unperceived  by  the 
masses,  has  interwoven  its  personal  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  religion.  It  must 
perish,  but  this  shall  endure,  even  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  which 
fadeth  not  away.” 
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THE  MODEL’S  STORY. 

I  don’t  know  what  it  was  that  first 
induced  me  to  become  a  painter.  Every 
one  was  against  it.  My  father  thought 
it  was  madness.  My  mother  said  she 
was  dreadfully  disappointed  at  my  fool¬ 
ish  choice.  My  sisters  wondered  that  I 
did  not  prefer  the  army,  the  bar,  a  public 
office,  anything,  rather  than  such  a  pro¬ 
fession.  As  for  Dr.  Dactyl  (then  head¬ 
master  of  Mnzzington  School,  where  I 
was  pursuing  my  curriculum),  he  private¬ 
ly  informed  me  in  his  library  that  any 
young  man  who  would  wilfully  ab.andon 
the  study  of  the  classic  authors  at  my 
age,  and  thus  forego  the  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  university  career,  must  be 
in  a  bad  way. 

The  truth  is,  the  doctor  and  I  h.ad  not 
been  on  the  best  of  terms.  Long  before 
I  begiin  to  draw  in  an  orthodox  way 
from  the  “  antique,”  at  Jlr.  Mastic’s  ate¬ 
lier  in  lierners-street,  I  had  h.ad  an  idle 
kn.ack  of  scribbling  ;  and,  in  my  school 
hours,  this  youthful  taste  frecjuently  de¬ 
veloped  itself  in  the  form  of  caricature. 
I  believe  I  might  have  filled  a  portfolio 
with  sketches  of  my  schoolfellows. 
Podgkins,  the  stout  boy,  in  his  short 
trousers  ;  Dullaway,  the  tail  dunce  in  the 


fourth  form,  wliow.as  always  blubbering 
over  his  syntax ;  Mother  H.aubury,  who 
came  to  us  regularly  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  with  a  tremendous  bas¬ 
ket  of  pastry,  and  with  whom  we  used 
to  run  up  a  monthly  “  tick  — all  these 
characters,  I  recollect,  were  depicted 
with  great  fidelity  on  the  fly-leaves  of 
my  Griidus  and  Lexicon.  Nor  did  the 
doctor  himself  escape.  His  portly  form, 
clothed  in  the  jiicturesque  costume  of 
trencher-c.ap  and  flowing  robe,  was  too 
nuagnificent  a  subject  to  forego  ;  and 
many  were  the  sheets  of  theme -p.aper 
which  I  devoted  to  this  purpose.  One 
unlucky  cartoon  which  I  had  imprudent¬ 
ly  left  about  somewhere,  found  its  way 
into  the  doctor’s  awful  desk,  where  it 
w.as  recognized  weeks  afterwards  by  Sim- 
kins,  a  third -form  boy,  who  h.ad  been 
sent  to  fetch  the  birch  from  that  awful 
repository ;  and  whose  information  to  me 
fully  exphained  how  it  came  to  pass  th.at 
I  had  lost  at  one  and  the  same  time  my 
favorite  sketch  and  the  doctor’s  affec¬ 
tions. 

I  need  scarcely  sa^  that  I  m.ade  no  en¬ 
deavor  to  reclaim  this  lost  projierty  when 
I  took  my  final  congL  The  doctor  gave 
me  a  cold  and  flabby  hand — remarked, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  tlvat  if  I  persist¬ 
ed  in  my  wish  to  become  an  artist,  he 
only  hoped  I  should  devote  my  energies 
in  the  right  direction,  and  not  degrade 

my  pencil  by - .  I  guessed  pretty  well 

what  he  was  going  to  say ;  but  as  we 
saw  the  Mnzzington  coach  draw  up  at 
that  moment  outside  his  study  window, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  short  in  his  lec¬ 
ture.  I  had  just  time  to  get  my  traps 
together,  to  give  the  doctor’s  niece,  Mary 
Wyllford  (a  dear  little  soul  of  fourteen, 
who  had  brought  me  a  paper  of  sand¬ 
wiches),  a  parting  s.alute  behind  the 
dining-room  door,  shake  hands  with  my 
schoolfellows  all  round,  jump  on  the 
“  Tantivy  ”  coach  beside  the  driver,  and 
roll  out  of  the  town. 

Of  all  the  various  fingerposts  which 
Time  sets  up  along  the  road  of  life,  there 
are  few,  I  think,  which  we  remember 
better  than  that  one  we  leave  behind  us 
on  the  last  day  at  school.  The  long  an¬ 
ticipated  emancip.ation  from  a  discipline 
which  in  our  youthful  dreams  we  think 
can  never  be  surpassed  for  strictness 
afterw.ards —  that  rose-colored  delusion 
which  leads  us  to  look  forward  to  the 
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rest  of  life  as  one  great  holiday;  are  not 
these  associated  for  ever  with  the  final 
“  breaking  up  ?”  What  student  of  the 
Latin  grammar  ever  drew  a  moral  from 
his  lessons  ? 

“  O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  boni  norint.” 

There  is  the  text  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  yet  he  refuses  to  listen  to  it. 
The  golden  age,  in  his  opinion,  has  begun, 
instead  of  ended.  All  care,  he  thinks,  is  ' 
thrown  aside  with  that  old  volume  of  j 
Euripides.  At  last  he  is  to  join  a  world 
in  which  the  paradigms  of  Greek  verbs 
are  not  important ;  where  no  one  will  j 
question  him  about  the  nature  of  Agra-  j 
rian  laws.  Ah,  gaudeamua  igitur  1  | 
Have  we  not  all  experienced  this  pleas¬ 
ure  ?  j 

I  had  purchased  some  cigars  at  Mr. 
Blowring’s,  in  the  High  street  (his  best 
medium  flavored,  at  livepence  apiece),  ] 
with  the  audacious  notion  of  lighting  , 
one  up  at  the  school  door ;  but  w'hen  the  ! 
time  arrived,  I  confess  my  courage  failed 
me.  I  waited  until  we  w'ere  clear  of  the 
town  to  produce  my  cigar-case,  and  pres¬ 
ently  had  the  mortification  of  turning 
very  pale  before  the  coachman. 

A  month  or  so  after  that  eventful  dajr, 

I  was  established  as  an  art  student  in 
Bemers-street,  London.  I  had  a  hun-  j 
dred  a  year,  which,  my  father  assured  ' 
me,  was  an  ample  allowance,  to  live  upon, 
and  the  entree  to  Mr.  Mastic’s  academy,  I 
hard  by.  The  expenses  of  my  tuition  at  j 
that  establishment  were  defrayed  out  of 
the  parental  purse ;  and  when  I  state 
that  fifteen  shillings  a  month  was  the 
sum  charged  for  admission,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  outset  of  my  career ! 
was  not  attended  by  much  investment  j 
of  capital.  Mr.  JSIastic  had  formed  a  i 
fine  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
w'hich  were  ranged  around  his  gallery 
for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  There  was 
the  Fighting  Gladiator  stretching  his  j 
brawny  limbs  half  across  the  room ;  and  j 
the  Discobolus,  with  something  like  the  ; 
end  of  an  oyster-barrel  balanced  in  one  : 
hand  ;  and  the  Apollo,  a  very  elegant  [ 
young  man  in  a  cloaV,  who  was  8U))posed  j 
just  to  have  shot  at  some  one  with  an 
invisible  bow  and  arrow,  and  seemed 
very  much  siirprised  at  the  result ;  and 
the  Medici  Venus,  whom  one  of  our  fel-  ^ 
lows  always  would  call  the  Venus  1 


[  on  account  of  its  frequent  apppearance 
!  on  a  small  8c.ale  in  the  chemists’  shops,  be- 
j  decked  wdth  galvanic  chains  and  elastic 
bandages  for  feeble  joints  and  varicose 
veins.  And  there  was  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
whose  clothes  seemed  falling  ofl'for  want 
of  arras  to  hold  them  up ;  and  chaste  Di¬ 
ana,  striding  along  by  the  side  of  her 
fawn  ;  and  Eve,  contemplating  herself 
in  an  imaginary  fountain,  or  ex.amining 
the  apple  in  a  graceful  attitude.  With 
all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  due  time 
I  made  acquaintance,  learned  to  admire 
their  exquisite  proportions,  and  derive 
from  them  and  the  study  of  Mr.  Mastie’e 
diagrams  that  knowledge  of  artistic  anat¬ 
omy  which  I  have  since  found  so  emi¬ 
nently  useful  to  me  in  my  professional 
career. 

Rumor  asserts  that  Mastic  had  himself 
dissected  for  years  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and 
had  thus  acquired  great  proficiency  in 
this  branch  of  his  art ;  which,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  value  beyond  .all  others.  He 
knew  the  names  of  all  the  muscles  by 
heart,  their  attachments,  origin,  insertion 
— what  not?  Frequently  I  have  known 
the  honest  fellow  remove  his  cravat  to 
show  us  the  action  of  the  stcrno-cleido- 
mastoid  ;  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  w'as  demonstrating,  as  he  called 
it,  in  some  fashion,  the  wondrous  beauties 
of  the  human  form.  Mastic  never  ex¬ 
hibited  his  pictures.  The  rejection  of 
some  of  his  early  works  by  the  Royal 
Academy  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound 
upon  the  painter’s  sensibilities,  which 
time  could  never  heal.  He  talked  with 
bitter  scorn  of  the  establishment  in  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square  ;  hung  the  walls  of  his  ate¬ 
lier  with  acres  of  canv.as,  and  was  often 
heard  to  remark  thfit  if  the  public  wanted 
to  see  what  he  could  do,  they  might 
come  there  and  judge  of  his  merits.  I 
regret  to  add  that  few  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  golden  opportunity.  It 
might  be  that  his  art  was  of  too  lofty 
a  character  to  suit  the  age  ;  or,  perhaps 
— as  neglected  genius  is  wont  to  do — 
he  slightly  overrated  his  own  .abilities. 
Certain  it  is,  that  .as  year  after  year  he 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustnation  of 
history,  or  the  realization  of  the  poet’s 
dreams,  these  eflbrts  of  his  brush,  wheth¬ 
er  in  the  field  of  fact  or  fiction,  remained 
unheeded  in  his  studio,  lost  to  all  eyes 
except  our  own  ;  and  even  we,  his  faith¬ 
ful  pupils,  did  not  perhaps  appreciate 
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them  to  the  extent  which  they  deserved. 
As  we  profited  by  his  experience,  we 
improved  our  judgment,  and  by-and-by 
l>egan  to  find  faults  where  we  had  once 
seen  nothing  but  perfection.  I  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  paint  in  the  “  Life  School,” 
and  soon  grew  ambitious  enough  to  treat 
subjects  of  my  own.  Tlie  Pre-Raphaelite 
school  had  just  arisen.  Men  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  that  modern  art  had  too 
long  been  looked  upon  as  an  end  rather 
than  a  means,  and  preferred  returning  to 
an  earlier  and  less  sophisticated  style  of 
painting.  They  said,  let  us  have  truth 
first,  and  beauty  afterwards  if  we  can 
get  it,  but  truth  at  any  rate.  And  the 
young  disciples  in  this  new  doctrine  of 
esthetics  suffered  endless  ignominy  and 
bitter  sneers  from  old  professors  and  fel¬ 
low-students ;  but  they  did  not  care. 
They  went  on  in  the  road  they  had 
chosen  —  painting  life  as  they  saw  it. 
They  represented  humanity  in  the  forms 
of  men  and  women,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  i<lcalize  it  into  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
(Ireek  notion  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
When  they  sat  down  before  alandscape, 
their  first  object  was  to  copy  nature 
honestly,  without  remodelling  her  form 
and  color  to  suit  a  “  composition.”  And, 
as  time  went  on,  they  had  their  reward. 
Yes ;  inagna  eM  veritas  et  prevaUhit. 
At  last  their  labors  were  appreciated ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  first 
efforts  were  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  such  men  as  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt. 

My  father’s  allowance  to  me  was,  as 
I  have  said,  only  a  hundred  a  year ;  and 
I  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  earn¬ 
ing  mon^y.  To  a  young  artist  without 
patronage  that  is  j>erhap8  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  in  these  days  than  it  was  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  Unless  a  man  was 
“  taken  up,”  as  the  phrase  went,  by  some 
wealthy  patron — a  Sir  George  Beaumont 
or  a  Duke  of  Devonshire — he  could  not 
then  hope  to  make  a  living  by  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  its  outset.  But  in  these  days 
of  cheaj)  illustrated  literature,  fair  aver¬ 
age  ability  may  often  find  a  field  for 
work  in  drawing  on  the  wood.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  become  connected  with 
a  popular  periodical,  and  managed  to 
eke  out  my  income  by  using  my  pencil  in 
its  service. 

There  is  something  very  delightful  in 
New  Series — Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 


handling  the  first  money  that  one  has 
earned.  To  know  that  you  are  under  no 
obligation  for  it,  that  it  is  yours  by  the 
strictest  law  of  justice,  that  you  have  actu¬ 
ally  turned  your  brains  or  fingers  to  some 
account  at  last ;  that  your  service  in  the 
world  is  acknowledged  substantially  in 
those  few  glittering  coins  or  that  crisp, 
pleasant-looking  slip  of  paper ;  there  is 
a  charm,  I  say,  about  the  first  fee  or 
honorarium  which  we  never  experience 
again.  Hundreds  may  be  paid  into  our 
bankers  when  we  are  famous.  Our 
great-aunts  may  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil,. and  leave  us  untold  treasures  in  the 
Three  per  Cents ;  but  we  shall  never  look 
upon  a  guinea  or  a  five-pound  note  with 
the  same  degree  of  interest  which  we 
felt  in  pocketing  the  price  of  our  earliest 
labor. 

I  took  care  not  to  let  this  employment 
Interfere  with  my  ordinary  studies.  ISIy 
object  was  to  be  a  painter,  not  a  draughts¬ 
man  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that 
I  did  not  get  more  magazine  work  than 
sufficed  to  keep  me  out  of  want,  just  then, 
or  I  might  have  neglected  my  palette 
altogether. 

One  of  the  earliest  commissions  which 
I  obtained  was  through  the.  influence  of 
a  little  lady  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned  —  M.ary  Wy Ilford.  Within 
two  years  after  I  had  left  the  doctor’s 
establishment  be  had  received  a  colonial 
appointment ;  and  when  he  left  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  deeply  beloved  and  regret¬ 
ted  by  his  old  pupils  (whose  pious  tribute 
to  his  worth  finally  took  the  form  of  a 
silver  inkstand),  Mary  came  up  to  town 
to  live  with  her  mother,  a  young  and 
still  handsome  widow  of  eight -arid- 
thirty,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Continent.  I  had  often  felt  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  Mrs.  Wyllford  should  have 
voluntarily  separated  herself  for  so  long 
a  time  from  her  child ;  but  Mary  now 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  her  moth¬ 
er  had  been  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
and  that,  as  her  uncle  the  doctor  had 
kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  her, 
Mrs.  Wyllford,  unwilling  to  become  a 
further  burden  on  her  brother-in-law, 
had  accepted  the  situation  of  companion 
to  a  lady  who  was  travelling  abroad. 
The  unexpected  death,  however,  of  a 
distant  relative,  had  not  only  placed 
them  henceforth  beyond  the  reach  of 
want,  but  actually  would  insure  fcr  Miss 
17 
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Mary  a  very  pretty  little  fortune  by  tbe 
time  she  came  of  age. 

The  first  thing  ti»e  good  little  girl  did 
after  they  had  settled  in  their  new  house, 
was  to  persuade  her  mother,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  very  agreeable  ami  accom¬ 
plished  woman,  to  let  me  paint  her  por¬ 
trait.  I  have  studied  many  heads  since 
Mrs.  Wyllford  sat  to  nie,  but  never  re¬ 
member  one  with  which  I  was  more  im¬ 
pressed  at  first  sight.  Hers  was  a  beauty 
of  which  it  might  truly  be  said  that  it 
improved  with  age.  Just  as  the  first 
autumnal  tints  only  enhance  the  charms 
of  what  w’as  last  month’s  summer  land¬ 
scape,  so  some  faces,  I  think,  become 
more  interesting  in  middle  life  than  in 
the  fullest  bloom  of  youth.  There  w’as 
sometimes  a  sweet  sad  smile  on  Mrs. 
Wyllford’s  features,  which  told  of  pa¬ 
tient  suffering  and  unwearying  love 
through  many  a  year  of  trial.  I  did  not 
know  her  history  then,  but  had  heard 
that  she  had  married  as  a  schoolgirl, 
and  that  the  union  had  been  an  unhappy 
one.  Mary  never  mentioned  her  father’s 
name  to  me,  and  I  took  care  to  avoid  a 
subject  which  I  knew  would  be  painful 
to  her.  She  had  now  grown  up  a  fine, 
fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  and,  after  the  renewal  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  confess  that  the  boyish 
affection  which  I  felt  for  her  at  school 
soon  ripened  into  a  stronger  ]»assion. 
In  short,  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  and,  in 
the  language  of  diffident  suitors  of  the 
last  century,  had  reason  to  hope  that  I 
was  not  altogether  despised.  But  how 
could  I,  a  young  tyro,  just  entering  on 
my  profession,  without  prospect  of  an  in¬ 
heritance  for  years  to  come,  how'  could  I 
venture  to  make  known  my  case  without 
the  possibility  of  offering  her  a  home  ? 
As  the  little  pinafored  dependent  on  the 
doctor’s  bounty,  she  was  an  object  of 
compassion;  but  as  the  heiress  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  she  might 
marry  a  .man  in  some  position  —  nay, 
would  probably  now  have  many  such 
lovers  at  her  feet.  I  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  defer  saying  a  word  to 
her  on  the  subject  until  there  was  some 
prospect  of  my  professional  success.  I 
was  engaged  on  a  picture  which  it  was 
my  wish  to  send  to  the  ensuing  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  If  it  were  accept¬ 
ed,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  look  for 
further  commissions ;  and  the  bright 


hope  of  Mary’s  love  stimulated  me  to 
increased  industry. 

The  subject  I  had  chosen  for  illustra¬ 
tion  was  the  statue  scene  in  the  “  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale,”  at  the  moment  when  Leontes 
stands  transfixed  before  Ilermioiie,  hard¬ 
ly  daring  to  recognize  her  as  his  living 
wife.  I  had  had  great  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  model  for  Leontes  ;  hut  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  engaging  one  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  brother-artist,  who  sent  him 
to  me  one  morning  with  a  letter  of  rec¬ 
ommendation.  lie  was  a  tall,  well-made 
man,  whose  age  perhaps  was  under  forty 
— rather  too  young,  in  fact,  for  the  char¬ 
acter  he  was  to  personate,  if  his  hair, 
which  was  turning  permaturely  gray, 
had  not  supplied  the  deficiency.  I  gath¬ 
ered  from  my  friend’s  letter  that  he 
had  seen  better  days — and,  indeed,  the 
moment  he  entered  my  studio  I  was 
struck  by  his  appearance.  His  features 
bore  all  the  evidence  of  gentle  birth  ; 
and  yet  there  were  marks  of  want  and 
care  upon  them  which  seemed  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  refinement.  His 
manner  was  particularly  quiet  and  sub¬ 
dued,  and,  unlike  most  models  whom  1 
had  engaged,  he  seldom  spoke,  even 
during  the  short  interval  in  which  he 
was  allowed  to  rest  from  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  the  “  pose.” 

After  a  few  sittings  he  seemed  to  gain 
confidence,  and,  finding  I  was  interested 
in  him,  gave  me,  one  dark  November 
morning,  while  a  dense  black  fog  ob¬ 
scured  the  light  and  rendered  painting 
impossible,  the  following  account  of  his 
life. 

“  You  arc  right,  sir,”  said  he,  “  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  was  horn  in  a  better  station 
of  life  than  this.  I’ve  been  too  proud — 
perhaps  too  foolishly  proud — to  own  it 
to  those  who  have  employed  me  in  this 
way  before ;  but  there  is  something 
about  you  which  leads  me  to  trust  you 
with  my  secret — or,  at  least,  that  part 
of  it  which  I  dare  to  futeak  of.” 

I  assured  him  that  1  would  not  betray 
his  confidence,  and  he  went  on,  his  voice 
trembling  as  he  spoke  : 

“  I  was  the  only  son  of  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  army,  who  had  married  late 
in  life,  and  at  the  time  of  my  birth  was 
living  on  half-pay  in  the  west  of  England. 
3Iy  mother  died  when  I  was  ten  years 
old ;  and  my  father,  who  indulged  me 
In  every  way  as  a  child,  dreading  what 
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he  conceived  to  be  the  bad  influence  of 
a  public  school,  determined  to  educate 
me  himself  at  home.  The  motives  which 
induced  him  to  make  this  resolution 
were,  no  doubt,  very  good ;  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  since  taught  me  that,  in  doing 
so,  he  made  a  grievous  mistake.  A  pri¬ 
vate  education  may,  indeed,  answer  w’ell 
in  exceptional  cases  ;  but  as  a  rule,  and 
particularly  when  boys  are  waywardly 
inclined,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  systems. 
When  I  w'ent  to  college,  at  the  age  of 
tiineteen,  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
world.  I  found  myself  suddenly  eman- 
ci|)ated  from  parental  control,  in  the 
midst  of  dangerous  pleasures  which  had 
all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  associating 
with  companions  whose  example  no  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  me  to  avoid.  Nat¬ 
urally  impulsive  in  my  temperament,  I 
was  soon  led  away,  step  by  step,  into 
lollies  and  vices  which  I  had  never  learnt 
to  see  in  their  pro|>er  light.  I  soon  be¬ 
came  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and,  much 
to  my  father’s  disappointment,  left  Oxford 
without  taking  a  degree. 

“He  received  me  with  coldness,  and 
even  severity,  and  told  me  that  if  I  ever 
hoped  to  reestablish  myself  in  his  favor, 

I  must  speedily  reform  my  habits,  and 
enter  at  once  on  the  study  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  which  he  had  chosen  for  me.  It  was 
his  wish  that  I  should  qualify  myself  for 
the  bar ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  I 
was  phaccd  in  a  solicitor’s  oflice  at 

II  - . 

“  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  at  this 
period  of  my  life  my  habits  were  steady, 
and  that  I  looked  forward  with  earnest¬ 
ness  to  taking  that  position  in  the  world 
which  my  birth  and  education  ought  to 
have  given  me.  I  had,  moreover,  an 
additional  incentive  to  industry.  I  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  daughter  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  been  one  of  my  father’s 
oldest  friends.  She  had  been  left  an 
orphan,  and  in  charge  of  the  lawyer’s 
family  with  whom  I  had  become  profes¬ 
sionally  connected.  As  we  were  both 
extremely  young,  her  guardian,  although 
he  knew  that  ray  attections  were  return¬ 
ed,  w’ould  not  hear  of  any  formal  engage¬ 
ment  until  I  had  shown,  by  an  altered 
course  of  life,  that  I  deserved  her.  In 
due  time  I  came  up  to  London  to  read 
law  ;  and  had  scarcely  been  called  to  the 
bar  when  my  father  died.  Deeply  as  I 
then  felt  his  loss,  it  is  some  satisfaction 


at  least  for  me  to  think  that  I  w’as  with 
him  in  his  last  moments  ;  that  he  freely 
forgave  me  the  pain  I  had  caused  him  ; 
and — grieved  as  I  am  to  say  it— that  he 
did  not  survive  to  see  the  subsequent 
misery  of  which  I  still  seemed  doomed 
to  be  the  author. 

“  Finding  that  I  was  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  small  inheritance,  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  leave  II - until  I  could 

assure  myself  of  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
union  with  her  for  whose  sake  I  had 
labored  long  and  steadily,  .and  without 
whose  gentle  influence  I  felt  I  might 
soon  relapse  into  former  habits.  I  had 
kept  my  premise.  I  had  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  pleasure  until  I  had  at¬ 
tained  a  qualifled  position  ;  and  now  I 
came  to  claim  my  reward.  Her  guard¬ 
ian  admitted  the  justice  of  my  plea  ;  the 
dear  girl  herself  blushingly  avowed  her 
.affection,  and  within  twelve  months  after 
my  flither’s  death  we  were  married. 

“  I  found  my  wife  everything  that  I 
h.ad  pictured  her.  Kind  and  gentle  as 
she  was  lovely,  she  had  ever  a  sympathiz¬ 
ing  w’ord  for  me  in  trouble  or  anxiety ; 
and  though  her  husb.and  was  .always  her 
first  consid6r.ation,  she  gained  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  our  friends  by  her  sweet 
and  winning  manner.  I  look  back  upon 
the  first  few  years  of  our  marriage  as  the 
happiest  in  my  life.  I  had  already  begun 
to  |)ractice  at  the  bar  with  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  when  an  unforeseen 
calamity  occurred,  which,  combined  with 
my  own  selfish  conduct,  completely 
ttirned  the  tide  of  our  good  fortune. 

“  It  w’as  soon  after  the  birth  of  our 
first — our  only — child,  that  my  poor  wife 
was  seized  with  a  d.angerous  illness,  on 
recovering  from  which  she  was  ordered 
change  ’of  air.  The  waters  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  spa  were  mentioned  .as 
likely  to  suit  her  case ;  and  hoping  to 
compensate  by  economy  for  what  I 
might  lose  in  professional  practice,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  accompany  her  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

“The  little  watering  place  to  which 
Ave  had  been  recommended  was  by  no 
means  expensive.  We  hired  furnished 
lodgings  in  a  good  situation  ;  my  wife 
soon  found  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and 
was  on  a  fair  road  to  recovery,  when 
our  baby  was  also  taken  ill.  To  a  man 
who,  like  myself,  has  never  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  society  of  children,  the 
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weary  noise  and  constant  crying  of  in¬ 
fants  are  extremely  irritating,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  brought  an  excellent  English  nurse 
with  us,  I  soon  became  glad  to  escape 
from  a  source  of  annoyance  which  I  could 
not  remove,  and  which  would  soon  have 
tried  a  less  nervous  man  than  I  then  was. 
Unfortunately  the  adjoining  town — like 
most  German  spas — had  its  kursaal,  and 
its  gaming-table.  At  first  the  beauty  of 
the  gardens  there,  which  were  laid  out 
wkh  great  taste,  attracted  me.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  band  played  on  the  grounds  ;  and 
when  my  wife  was  prevented  by  her  do¬ 
mestic  duties  from  accompanying  me,  I 
frequently  walked  there  alone,  wonder¬ 
ing  that  so  many  people  could  bear  to 
throng  those  close  and  crowded  rooms, 
when  there  was  so  much  that  was  at¬ 
tractive  outside. 

“  One  unlucky  morning  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  compelled  me  to  take  shelter 
within  the  building.  I  walked  about 
from  room  to  room  to  wile  away  the 
time,  and  at  last  found  myself  by  the 
I'ouge-et-noir  table.  At  first  I  looked 
on  out  of  curiosity  ;  and  was  surprised 
to  find,  ^ter  all  I  bad  heard  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  gambling,  that  hero  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  so  quiet  and  orderly  a  manner. 

I  watched  the  croupiers,  now  raking  in, 
now  doling  out  the  glittering  coin.  I 
watched  the  players,  men,  women,  even 
children,  throwing  down  their  florins 
with  apparently  a  listless  air.  I  little 
thought  beneath  that  assumed  indiffer¬ 
ence  what  aching  brows  and  anxious 
hearts  were  there.  A  little  girl  of  ten 
had  just  won  a  large  heap  of  gold,  and 
ran  awjvy  with  it  to  her  mother,  who 
was  knitting  on  a  bench  outside.  How 
well  I  remember  her  smiling  happy  face 
as  she  poured  the  money  into  the  w’o- 
inan's  lap ....  (Good  God  !  what  may 
tliat  mother  have  since  bad  to  answer 
for  ?)....  I  could  resist  no  longer.  I 
flung  down  a  napoleon,  and  presently 
doubled  my  stakes — another,  and  won 
again.  I  left  the  table  richer  bv  some 
pounds  than  when  I  went  to  it.  Would 
that  I  had  lost  every  sou  in  my  pocket  I 
I  might  then  have  left  the  rooms  for 
ever.  As  it  was,  encouraged  by  success,  j 
I  went  the  next  day,  and  the  next  — 
sometimes  losing,  sometimes  winning. 
At  last  I  grew  colder,  and  played  for 
higher  stakes,  and  then ....  Why  should 
I  linger  over  the  details  of  this  misery  ?  ; 


It  is  an  old  story.  I  went  on  and  on,  in¬ 
curring  fearful  losses — still  hojiing  to  re¬ 
trench —  and  rose  at  length  from  that 
accursed  board — a  beggar. 

“  If  even  then  I  had  had  the  courage  to 
tell  my  wife  everything,  to  implore  her 
forgiveness,  it  might  not  have  been  too 
late  to  retrieve  my  fortune,  or  at  le.ast 
have  gained  our  bread  in  some  humble, 
but  honest  employment.  Hut  I  dared 
not.  I  have  bravetl  since  many  a  dan¬ 
ger  by  sea  and  land,  and  faced  what 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  death  in  many 
shapes,  but  I  could  not  then  endure  to 
meet  her  calm  sweet  face — to  take  our 
child  upon  my  knee  again,  and  bear  the 
agony  that  must  ensue  from  such  con¬ 
fession.  I  knew  that  my  wife  expected 
her  old  guardian  and  his  family  to  join 
us  the  day  after  my  ruin  was  completed. 
I  knew  that  at  least  the  little  property 
she  would  inherit  on  coming  of  age 
would  be  hers.  Little  as  it  was,  it 
might  keep  them  from  starvation.  Why 
should  I  return  to  a  home  which  I  had 
blighted,  and  drag  those  innocents  down 
into  the  slough  of  misery  which  my  own 
folly  had  created  ?  I  was  still  young, 
strong,  and  healthy,  and  I  determined 
to  seek  my  fortune  alone — to  earn  sub¬ 
sistence  by  the  sweat  of  labor.  ^ly 
mind  was  made  up.  I  wrote  a  few  hur¬ 
ried  lines  to  my  wife,  and  then  tore  my¬ 
self  away — from  her — from  my  little  one, 
for  ever. 

“  My  life  since  th.at  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  day  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
vicissitude  ;  my  means  sometimes  rising 
to  the  level  of  a  competence,  sometimes 
reducing  me  to  the  verge  of  mendicancy. 
For  years  past  I  have  sought  my  living 
in  different  countries,  and  in  various 
ways,  and  had  nearly  realized  a  little  for¬ 
tune  in  California,  asagold-digger,  when  I 
lost  everything  on  a  voyage  homeby  ship¬ 
wreck.  I  worked  the  rest  of  my  passage 
to  England  before  the  mast,  and  an  ar¬ 
tist  who  was  on  board,  knowing  my 
straitened  circumstances,  gave  me  his 
address  in  London,  and  has  since  em¬ 
ployed  me  as  a  model.  This  led  to 
other  introductions,  ajul  among  others 
to  yourself,  sir.  You  were  good  enough 
to  express  an  interest  in  me,  and  I  have 
told  you  ray  story ;  but  I  beseech  you, 
spare  me  the  sad  humiliation  which  a 
knowledge  of  my  previous  life  would 
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surely  bring  me  in  the  eyes  of  those  j 
from  whom  at  present  I  must  earn  my  i 
living.  I  have  suffered  long  and  bitterly 
for  the  past,  though,  God  knows,  not 
more  than  I  deserve.  But  I  still  retain 
pride  enough  to  beg  that  you  will  not 
inquire  my  name.  Let  me  be  knowm  to 
you  and  to  your  friends  as  ‘  George,’ 
ihe  artist’s  model.” 

Tlie  fog  had  cleared  away  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  strange  recital,  but  I  had 
no  heart  to  paint  that  day.  I  w^as  almost 
sorry  I  ha<l  heard  poor  “George’s”  story. 

I  w’as  in  no  position  to  help  him,  and 
the  aspect  of  his  bronzed  and  weather¬ 
beaten  face,  now  rather  excited  my 
sympathy  as  a  man  than  raised  my  ad¬ 
miration  as  an  artist.  It  is  lucky, 
thought  I,  th.at  the  head  of  Leontes  is 
nearly  finished ;  this  story  would  have 
altered  its  character  considerably  on  my 
canvas.  The  man  was  fit  for  better 
things  than  this — yet  how  could  I  help 
him?  I  was  only  just  beginning  to 
support  myself — and  moreover,  if  I  had 
had  the  means,  I  felt  sure  he  w'ould  have 
accepted  nothing  in  the  form  of  charity. 
Warmly  expressing  my  sympathy,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  had  not  mis¬ 
placed  his  confidence,  I  excusetl  myself 
from  further  work  that  afternoon,  deter¬ 
mining,  in  the  mean  time,  to  reflect  on 
the  best  means  to  adopt  for  his  assistance. 
Ho  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  said, 
promised  to  return  on  the  following 
day,  and  w’ent  ott’  to  fulfil  another  en¬ 
gagement. 

It  was  only  when  he  had  gone  that  I 
remembered  many  questions  w’hich  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  him  respecting 
the  fate  of  those  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
deserted.  And  yet  if  they  had  been 
.alive — if  he  had  tried,  or  wished  to  find 
them  out  again — would  he  not  have  told 
me  ?  At  one  moment  I  felt  ashamed  for 
commiserating  a  man  who  had  thus  self¬ 
ishly  abandoned  those  who  should  have 
been  dearest  to  him  (even  under  the 
circumstances  which  he  had  detailed) ; 
at  another  I  realized  the  bitter  trials  he 
had  undergone;  thought ofthe anguish  he 
must  have  endured,  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  take  th.at  fatal  step,  and 
felt  how  heavy  had  been  his  punish¬ 
ment. 

I  determined  to  consult  my  good 
benefactress,  Mrs.  Wyllford,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  She  w'as  coming  the  next  morn- 


1  ing  with  her  daughter,  to  look  at  my 
I  picture.  I  confess  that  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Mary  generally  put  everything 
else  out  of  my  head  ;  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  I  W’as  not  sorry,  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rived,  to  find  that  her  mother  entered 
my  studio  alone.  The  “  little  house¬ 
keeper,”  as  she  used  playfully  to  call  her 
daughter,  had  been  detained  by  some 
domestic  matters,  and  would  follow  her 
presently. 

I  thought  I  w’ould  first  show’  Mrs. 
Wyllford  my  picture,  and  then,  while  his 

f)ortrait  was  before  her,  detail  the  out- 
ines  of  poor  “  George’s  ”  story,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  enlist  her  sympathies  in  his 
behalf.  She  sat  down  before  the  easel, 
looking,  as  I  thought,  younger  and  pret¬ 
tier  than  she  had  ever  seemed  before. 
The  subject  that  I  had  chosen  was 
familiar  to  her — indeed  she  had  herself 
suggested  it.  Camillo  w’as  supposed  to 
I  be  addressing  Leontes  in  the  lines  : 

“  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on : 
AV  hich  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry  :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow, 

But  kilted  itself  much  sooner.” 

She  kindly  praised  the  attitude  of  Iler- 
mione,  the  dresses  and  acessories  of  the 
picture,  which  I  had  studied  with  some 
care.  At  last  her  eye  rested  on  the 
figure  of  Leontes.  She  looked  at  it  long 
and  earnestly. 

“  I  want  you  to  be  interested  in  that 
head,”  I  said  at  length,  in  joke. 

“Why?”  said  she  quickly,  and  grow¬ 
ing,  as  I  thought,  rather  pale  as  she 
spoke.  “  W as  it  studied  from  nature  ?  I 
see  you  have  only  just  finished  it :  the — 
the  paint  is  hardly  dry,  and — would  you 
mind  opening  the  window  ? — the  smell 
of  the  oil  is  a  little  too  strong  for  me.” 

IMy  studio  w’indow  was  one  of  those 
lumbering  contrivances  which  swing  on 
a  pivot.  I  went  behind  the  chair  to 
comply  with  her  request,  and  w’hile  en¬ 
gaged  in  arranging  a  prop  to  keep  the 
sash-frame  in  its  place,  I  began  to  tell 
her  briefly  the  story  of  my  model’s  life. 
I  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  cry  of  pain, 
and  turned  round  to  find  Mrs.  Wyllford 
falling  from  her  chair.  I  rushed  to  her 
assistance,  and  found  that  she  had  al¬ 
ready  fainted.  There  was  water  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  I  hastened  to  fetch 
it.  As  I  hurried  back  I  was  met  by 
George,  who  had  just  come  to  keep  his 
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appointment,  and  to  whom  I  hastily  ex¬ 
plained  what  had  happened.  lietween 
U8  we  lifted  the  poor  lady  up,  and  laid 
her  on  the  Bofa.  In  doing  this,  her  head 
had  fallen  on  my  arm,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  raised  it,  thjit  we  saw  how  deadly 
pale  she  was.  I  poured  some  water 
between  her  lips  and  begged  George  to 
get  some  doctor’s  help  without  delay, 
nut  he  stood  like  one  transfixed,  mut¬ 
tering  incoherently. 

“  For  goodness’  sake,”  I  said,  “  make 
haste — no  time  is  to  be  lost !  What  is 
the  matter  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  am  going  mad,”  said  he  as 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  the  couch. 
“  liaise  her  head  a  little  more — this  way, 
boy,  this  icay''  he  shrieked,  in  pitiable 
accents.  “  Heavens  !  how  like  she  is  to 
— Mary — Mary. — O  God  !  it  is  my  wife 
herself!" 

It  was  indeed  the  wife  that  he  had 
left  ten  years  ago — who  had  survived 
his  cruel  desertion — struggled  with  pov¬ 
erty  and  many  trials — maintained  her¬ 
self  heroically  by  her  own  exertions,  and  j 
was  now,  thank  God !  in  a  position  to  ■ 
save  him  from  the  misery  which  his  folly 
and  selfishness  had  occasioned.  She  had 
recognized  his  portrait  while  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  her  George  Wyllford’s  story,  little 
thinking  how  closely  it  was  interwoven 
with  her  own;  and  it  was  the  sudden 
shock  which  occasioned  her  swoon.  I 
have  little  more  to  add  in  explanation. 
Within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
this  event,  I  married  Mary  Wy Ilford. 
Her  father  is  an  altered  man.  His  wife^ 
fortune  was  an  ample  one,  but  he  never 
spent  a  penny  of  it  without  her  consent. 
My  picture  w.as  accepted  at  the  Uoyal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and,  wonderful  to 
relate,  was  well  hung.  Since  then  I  have 
painted  fron>  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  but  1  can  safely  say  that 
I  never  heard  from  any  of  my  sitters, 
any  narrative  which  has  interested  me 
so  much  as  the  Model’s  Story. 

C.  L.  E. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  BART. 

In  connection  with  the  accurate  like- 
nessof  this  emiuent  geologist,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  current  year,  we  present  our  readers 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 


Sir  Charles  is  the  eldest  sou  of  Charles 
Lyell,  Esq.,  of  Kitmordy,  Forfarshire, 
who  died  in  1849.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  author,  and  possessed  great  liter¬ 
ary  taste.  He  was  also  warmly  attached 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  his  researches 
ill  botany  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
numerous  valuable  discoveries  in  that 
particular  branch  of  science. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  w.a8born  .at  Kin- 
iiordy,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1797. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Mid¬ 
hurst,  in  Sussex,  and  subseipiently  enter¬ 
ed  as  a  student  at  Exeter  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  graduating  as  liachelor  of  Arts  in 
1819,  and  taking  his  Master’s  degree  in 
1821.  At  Oxford  the  youthful  student 
j  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
'  ing  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
j  Buckland,  then  professor  of  geology. 

I  This  opportunity  he  seized  with  avidity, 
and  thus  acquired  a  taste  for  the  science 
which  he  has  since  cultivated  so  success¬ 
fully,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  leading  authority. 
Sir  Charles  w.as  intended  for  the  bar, 
and  commenced  jiractice  as  a  barrister, 
but  what  Shakspeare  terms  '‘'•father  antic 
the  latcf  had  few  charms  for  him,  and 
not  being  dejKmdent  on  his  profession 
for  a  livelihood,  he  soon  cast  aside  his 
wig  and  gown,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  culture  of  geology.  On  the  opening 
of  King’s  College,  in  1832,  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  prtifessor  of  geology,  but  this 
position  lie  subsequently  relinquished. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  wlis  one  of  the  early 
memliers  of  the  Geological  Society,  and, 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
society  to  the  present,  he  has  enriched 
its  Transactions  with  his  contributions. 
One  of  his  earliest  papers  was  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  those  Transac¬ 
tions^  and  was  entitled,  “  On  a  Recent 
Formiition  of  Freshwater  Limestone  in 
Forfarshire,  and  on  some  Recent  Depos¬ 
its  of  Freshwater  Marl;  with  a  Com¬ 
parison  of  Recent  with  Ancient  Fresh¬ 
water  Formations;  and  an  Appendix 
on  the  Gyrogonite,  or  Seed-vessel,  of  the 
Chara.”  This  paper  was  publislied  in 
1826,  and  another  in  the  same  year,  in 
Brewster’s  Journal  of  Science,  entitled, 
“  On  a  Dike  of  Serpentine  cutting 
through  Sandstone  in  the  County  of  For¬ 
far.”  In  1827,  two  other  papers  occur 
in  the  Geological  Transactions.  In 
this  year  also  he  wrote  an  article  in  the 
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Quarterly  Review  on  “  Scrope’s  Geolo- 
}iy  of  Central  France.”  These  papers 
.all  indicate  powers  of  observation  and 
cotnparison  of  a  high  order,  and  prepar¬ 
ed  tlie  geological  world  for  the  ap|>ear. 
ance  of  the  work  on  which,  above  all 
others,  the  reputation  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  m.ainly  rests  ;  this  was  his  Princi- 
pica  of  Geology.  The  lir.st  volume  of 
this  work  appeared  in  January,  1830, 
the  second  in  January,  1832,  and  the 
third  volume  in  May,  1833.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  impression  produced  by 
this  work,  that  second  editions  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes  were  re(juired 
before  the  third  volume  appeared.  A 
third  edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  four 
volumes,  appeared  in  May,  1834,  afourth 
edition  in  1835,  and  a  hflh  in  1837. 
Tliis  work  treated  geology  from  two 
points  of  view.  First,  the  history  of 
the  earth  was  examined  with  regard  to 
its  moilern  changes,  and  the  causes  pro¬ 
ducing  them ;  second,  an  account  was 
given  of  those  monuments  of  analogous 
changes  of  ancient  dale :  the  first  com¬ 
prehending  an  account  of  the  forces  at 
work  jtroduciiig  geological  changes,  and 
the  second  presenting  a  survey  of  the 
elianges  that  had  been  accomplished  in 
tiie  past.  As  new  editions  of  these 
works  were  required,  and  materials  ac¬ 
cumulated,  the  author  was  induced  to 
separate  the  two  parts  of  the  work,  and 
in  1838  he  publislied  a  volume,  entitled 
Kleuienta  of  Geology.,  wliich  contained 
a  more  full  and  elal)orate  treatment  of 
that  part  of  the  first  work  devoted  to 
the  ancient  history  of  the  earth,  or  what 
may  be  called  geology  proper.  A  second 
edition  of  this  work,  in  two  volumes, 
appeared  in  1841.  'J'his  work  was  again 
produced  in  one  large  volume  in  1851, 
with  the  title  ol  Manual  of  Elementary 
Geology.  A  fourth  edition  appeared  in 
1852,  and  a  fifth  has  since  appeared. 
The  Principles  were  again  ])ublished  in 
three  volumes  in  1840,  and  in  one  large 
volume  in  1847,  1850,  and  1853. 

Of  these  works,  Sir  Charles  says,  in 
his  preface  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Principles:  “The  treat  of  such 

portions  of  the  economy  of  existing  na¬ 
ture,  animate  and  inanimate,  as  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  geology,  so  as  to  comprise  an 
inveslig.ation  of  the  permanent  effects  of 
causes  now  in  action,  which  may  serve 
as  records  to  after  ages  of  the  present 


condition  of  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants. 
Such  effects  are  the  enduring  monuments 
of  the  ever-varying  state  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  globe  —  the  lasting 
signs  of  its  destruction  and  renovation, 
i  and  the  memorials  of  the  equally  fluc¬ 
tuating  condition  of  the  organic  world. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical 
language,  in  which  the  earth’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  written.  In  the  Manual  of 
I  J'ilementary  Geology.,  on  the  other  hand, 

!  I  have  treated  briefly  of  the  component 
materials  of  the  earth’s  crust,  their  ar- 
:  rangement  and  relative  position,  and 
j  their  organic  contents,  which,  when  de- 
!  ciphered  by  aid  of  the  key  supplied  by 
the  study  of  the  modern  changes  above 
'  alluded  to,  reveal  to  us  the  annals  of  a 
I  grand  succession  of  past  events — a  series 
of  revolutions  which  the  solid  exterior 
of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants 
have  experienced  in  times  antecedent  to 
the  creation  of  man.”  Such  is  the  author’s 
j  account  of  the  two  great  works,  which 
I  more  than  any  others  have  exercised  an 
I  influence  on  the  progress  and  develop- 
I  ment  of  geological  science.  It  w’as  un- 
;  doubtedly  the  Principles  that  called  the 
attention  of  geologists  to  the  necessity 
of  regarding  the  jiast  changes  of  the 
earth’s  surface  as  resulting  from  causes 
now  in  operation.  It  demanded  that 
geological  science  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  foundation  as  the  other  induc¬ 
tive  sciences,  and  that  those  causes  which 
could  not  be  demonstrated  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  should  cease  to  influence  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  geologist.  This  work  was  at 
once  acknowledged  by  the  abler  geolo¬ 
gists  of  the  day  as  an  expression  of  the 
principles  of  their  science.  It  met,  how¬ 
ever,  with  great  opposition  from  those 
who  imagined  that  it  interfered  with  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  Scripture. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  own  university  was 
most  decided  in  its  opposition  to  the  new 
views,  although  its  able  professor  of 
geology  was  not  so.  At  the  present 
time,  the  position  taken  by  the  author 
of  the  Principles  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  only  one  consistent  with  a 
philosophical  pursuit  of  geological  scienc, 
and  the  theologian  has  admitted  the 
necessity  of  adapting  his  opinions  to  the 
requirements  of  correct  reasoning  and' 
undoubted  facts.  But  whilst  Sir  Charles 
has  thus  the  merit  of  having  placed  geol¬ 
ogy  on  a  true  and  scientifle  basis,  he  is- 
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at  the  head  of  a  school  of  geologists 
whose  views  are  not  so  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  Hut  though  a  heretic  to  the 
orthodox,  he  is  yet  orthodox  to  the  here¬ 
tic.  He  op]>ose8  the  development  theory 
of  Lamarck  and  the  author  of  the  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation, 
and  denies  that  in  the  history  of  the 
strata  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
lowest  forms  of  animals  were  created 
first.  This  controversy  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  schools  of  philosophy,  on 
whose  principles,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  dilate. 

In  1828,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  undertook 
a  journey  TU’ith  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
(then  Mr.  Murchison)  to  France  and 
Italy.  In  this  journey  they  visited  the 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  the  south  of 
France,  Nice,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  two  geologists  made  public  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  researches  in  three  me¬ 
moirs,  read  before  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  and  printed  in  the  Kdinhurgh 
Philosophical  Journal. 

Hut  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  not  only 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  pursuit  of  science  ;  he  has  tw’ice 
visited  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  same  object,  and  has  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  before  the  scientific 
institutions  of  this  country.  Ilis  chief 
aim,  however,  has  been  to  examine  the 
geology  of  the  New  World.  Ilis.papers 
on  this  subject  are  very  numerous  and 
important.  In  addition  to  this  series  of 
papers,  Sir  Charles  has  published  tw'O 
works  giving  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  this  country.  The  first  appeared  in 
1841,  and  was  entitled  TVavels  in  North 
America,  with  Geological  Observations 
on  the  United  /States,  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  geo¬ 
logical  map.  These  volumes  contain  an 
account  of  personal  incident,  as  well  as 
popular  descriptions  of  the  geology  of 
the  districts  visited.  They  also  describe 
the  educational  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  strongly  insist  on  their  superi¬ 
ority  to  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  extensive  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  natural  sciences.  In  his 
second  journey  he  more  particularly  vis¬ 
ited  the  Southern  States,  and  records  in 
his  work  his  personal  adventures,  togeth¬ 
er  with  an  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
districts  through  which  he  passed.  The 
work  is  entitled  A  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  published  in  1 845. 


Sir  Charles  was  manned  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  in 
1832.  In  1836  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Geological  Society,  an  honor  which 
he  again  enjoyed  in  1850.  For  his  great 
and  valuable  scientific  labors,  he,  in  1 848, 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
in  this  present  vear  her  Majesty  has  still 
further  recognized  his  eminence  as  a  sci¬ 
entific  man,  by  conferring  upon  him  a 
baronetcy.  In  1855  he  had  so  far  out¬ 
ridden  the  early  unpojiularity  of  his 
views  of  geological  science  that  the 
University  of  Oxford,  his  own  Alma 
Mater,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  been  long  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hritish  Association,  in 
which  he  has  held  almost  every  office, 
and  he  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members. 
The  IVansactions  of  this  body  contain 
many  papers  from  his  prolific  pen,  and 
the  geological  section  oi  the  Association 
w'ould  not  be  deemed  complete  unless 
assisted  and  graced  by  his  presence ;  his 
attendance  at  these  sections,  and  the 
great  intelligence  and  research  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  various  theories  started, 
always  adding  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  meeting.  In  electing  him  to  the 
distinguished  position  of  president  of 
the  Hritish  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  the  learned  body  have 
evinced  a  just  appreciation  of  the  valued 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
science ;  they  have  paid  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  an  eminent  savant,  and  have 
certainly  succeeded,  if  we  may  adopt  a 
familiar  expression,  in  putting  “the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.” 


THE  LINGERING  ROSE. 

Sick  Autnnm,  in  her  funerBi  jK>inp, 

AwaitB  the  blow  of  lleath. 

As  throujrh  the  hBlf-stri|i|)eil  wchkI,  there  comes 
The  phantom’s  icy  brcatli ; 

While  1,  ’mid  failin';  leaves  and  rain, 

Now  that  the  sou’-weat  gunty  blows, 

Seek  beneath  every  sheltering  bush 
The  lingering  rose. 

Autumn  has  knelt  her  down  to  die— 

A  gentle  martyr,  calm,  resigned — 

She  bends  her  lioly,  patient  face 
To  buffets  of  the  cruel  wind  ; 

While  I,  all  hetnlless  of  her  doom. 

And  careless  of  Death’s  ruthless  blows. 
Seek,  with  a  gay  and  idle  care. 

The  lingering  rose. 

— Char/Jterit  Journal, 
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ON  THE  CLIFFS. 

W HiLK  the  little  ones  gather  flowers. 

Or  rustic  about  in  the  corn, 

I’ll  pray  to  the  sea 
To  bring  to  me. 

The  schooner,  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  horizon,  gray  and  dim. 

Scarce  darker  tlian  tlie  sky. 

Hides  all  behind, 

Tliat  I  fain  would  find. 

AVould  1  had  power  to  fly 

Like  the  gidl  that  now  alights 
On  the  waves  with  its  snowy  breast ; 
And  a  moment  more 
Whirls  over  the  shore — 

On  sea  nor  laud  at  rest. 

Little  gray  blots  of  ships ; 

Nearer,  a  tawny  sail, 

Oehry  red ; 

And  overhead. 

The  breath  of  a  southern  gale. 

A  dancin?,  glittering  sea. 

Purple  and  laughing  green ; 

With  a  ripple  of  gold 
On  every  fold. 

And  a  ruffle  of  surf  between. 

The  barley  is  glossy  as  silk. 

Bowing  to  every  cloud; 

Atni  clickety-elack, 

Ticketj’-tack, 

The  bird’s  rattle  sounds  so  loud. 

The  wind-mill  there  on  the  hill 
Is  tossing  its  arms  about ; 

Signalling 

To  the  ships  on  the  wing. 

And  the  waves  below  that  shout. 

Glitter  and  dance,  ye  waves. 

And  bear  my  darling  home ; 

The  boy  with  the  hair 
Curling  so  fair — 

I  love  him  where’er  he  roam. 

Who  knows  but  those  broad  brown  sails, 
Rounding  the  Foreland  there. 

Bring  him  to  me 
From  over  the  sea. 

Safe  from  tlie  cruel  gales  ? 

No !  for  they  tack  again. 

And  bear  away  to  the  west ; 

And  he  I  know. 

Straight,  straight  would  go 
Back  to  his  motlier’s  breast. 

The  poppies  are  fluttering  red 
Over  the  chalk-cliff’s  edge; 

Nodding  to  me. 

And  then  to  the  sea. 

From  every  sun-burnt  ledge. 

’Tlie  wild  geranium,  too, 

Has  a  butterfly  fluttering  round 
But  the  thistle's  alone. 

My  own — my  own. 

He  is  far  on  the  rolling  Sound. 


Blow  homeward,  gentle  wind ; 

Blow  from  the  Baltic  shore ; 

And  poppies,  I  pray. 

Bend  all  one  way. 

To  show  he  will  come  once  more. 

Break  faster,  faster,  surf ; 

Charge  thousands  all  abreast ; 

Roll  mountain  high, 

So  the  little  ship  fly, 

And  bring  my  bird  to  his  nest. 

— Chambtn’t  Journal. 


SONNET. 

The  gray  shade  falls  at  e’en ;  the  moon’s  pale  light 
Crispeth  the  dew-gemmed  grass  ujion  the  wold. 
And  tints  with  mellow  rays  divinely  cold 
Those  ringlets  pillowed  in  tlie  haze  of  night. 
That  wan  face  lighted  with  its  tearful  sight, 
Which  drooping  lashes,  sadness-fringed,  enfold. 
The  weight  of  sorrows  past  might  well  have 
told. 

As  in  the  bower  she  sits,  the  moonbeams  white 
Fell  softly  on  the  heavy-laden  breast; 

But  still  they  cheerM  not  the  darksome  gloom 
That,  mist-like,  shrouded  all  the  gleams  of  rest. 

At  eve  the  flower  in-sips  a  fairer  blooip ; 

But  yet  that  flower  whose  beauty  charms  the 
best 

Can  find  its  even  only  in  the  tomb. 

Maewood  IIakdino. 


OF  MOODS. 

I. 

Os  the  longest  day,  ’ 

Heaven  was  gay, 

Flowers  and  sunshine  along  the  way, 

I  loitered  and  stood 
In  listless  mood, 

•  With  many  a  sigh, 

I  knew  not  why : 

Nothing  pleasant ;  nothing  good. 

II. 

On  the  shortest  day. 

Heaven  was  gray, 

Coldness  and  mire  along  the  way. 

How  or  where 
Had  I  cast  off  care  ? 

For  light  and  strong. 

With  a  snatch  of  song, 

I  stepped  through  the  mud  and  biting  air. 

III. 

Moods,  that  drift, 

•  Or  creep  and  shift, 

Or  change,  not  a  windy  cloud  more  swift,  . 
No  fetter  found 
To  hold  you  bound — 

Can  I  dare  to  go 
To  the  depth  below 

Whence  ye  rise,  overspreading  air  and  ground  t 

IV. 

There  in  the  gulf 
Of  my  deep,  deep  self. 

Stranger  than  land  of  dragon  and  el( 
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Acts  and  schemes, 

Hopes  and  dreams, 

Loves  and  praises, 

Follies,  disj'raees. 

Swarm,  and  each  luoincut  therewith  teems. 

V, 

They  rise  like  breath 
Of  cominjf  death — 

Of  flowers  that  the  soul  remembereth — 

The  Present,  whose  place 
Is  a  footsole-spacc, 

Ik'inp;  then  as  nought. 

But  t  he  Present  hath  wrought 
All  this ;  and  our  Will  is  king,  by  God’s  grace. 
— Fraser’i  Magazine.  W.  A. 

GIVE  ME  BACK  THE  DAYS. 

Give  me,  oh !  give  me  back  the  days 
When  I — I  too— was  young. 

And  felt,  as  they  now  feel,  each  coming  hour. 
New  consciousness  of  power. 

Oh  happy,  happy  time,  above  all  praise ! 

Then  thoughts  on  thoughts  and  crowding  fancies 
sprung. 

And  found  a  language  in  unbidden  lays ; 
Unintermitted  streams  from  fountains  ever  flow¬ 
ing. 

Then  as  I  wandered  free 
In  every  field,  for  me 
Its  thousand  flowers  were  blowing  I 
A  veil  through  w’hich  I  did  not  see, 

A  thin  veil  o’er  the  world  was  thrown. 

In  every  bud  a  mystery ; 

Magic  in  everytliing  unknown : 

*  The  fields,  the  grove,  the  air  was  haunted. 
And  all  that  age  has  disenchanted. 

Yes!  give  me — give  me  back  the  days  of  youth, 
Poor,  yet  how  rich !  —  my  glad  inheritance. 

The  inextinguishable  love  of  truth, 

While  life’s  realities  were  all  romance — ^ 

Give  me,  oh  !  give  youth’s  passions  unconfined. 
The  rush  of  joy  that  felt  almost  like  pain. 

Its  hate,  its  love,  its  own  tumultuous  mind ; 

Give  me  my  youth  again !  — Fatietut. 


BELLS  BY  NIGHT. 

Tis  Sabbath-eve :  from  the  old  kirk  tower 
Merrily  chime  the  bells  by  night ; 

The  organ  )M-als  with  thrilling  power. 

And  the  windows  glow  with  holy  light — 
Merrily  chime  the  bells  by  night. 

Year  by  year  to  the  i)ilgritn  throng, 
Wamingly  speak  the  bells  by  night; 

“  Life  u  short,  eternity’s  long ; 

Children  of  darkness  waken  to  light” — 
Wamingly  say  the  bells  by  night. 

Over  the  grave  of  the  patriot  slain 
Solemnly  rolls  a  dirt^  by  night: 

“  The  good  are  gathered  like  ripened  grain — 
Why  should  we  weep  when  angels  delight?” 
Solemnly  echo  the  bells  by  night. 

Lone  do  I  list  to  a  curfew-bell 
That  wofuUy  throbs  within  me  to-night  1 


Of  waning  life  its  pulsations  tell ; 

And  many  a  legend  d(H*s  memory  recite. 
That  mournfully  wrings  m\'  heart  to-night ! 

— J.  IF.  Montclair. 


SONNET. 

Dik  down,  O  dismal  day  1  and  let  me  live. 

And  come,  blue  deejie !  iiiagnificentlj’  strewn 
With  colored  clouds — large.  Tight,  and  fugitive — 
By  up{>er  winds  through  pom{>ou8  motions 
blown. 

Now  it  is  death  in  life — a  vapor  dense 
Creeps  round  m}’  window  till  I  cannot  see 
The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and  the  glens 
Shagging  the  mountain-tops.  O  God !  make 
free 

This  barren,  shackled  earth,  so  deadly  cold — 
Breathe  gently  forth  thy  spring,  till  winter  flies 
In  rude  amazement,  fearful  and  yet  bold. 

While  she  performs  her  customed  charities. 

I  weigh  the  loaded  hours  till  life  is  bare — 

O  God  I  for  one  clear  day,  a  snowdrop,  and  sweet 
air!  — David  Gray s  Poetna. 


TWO. 

Two  buds  plucked  from  the  tree ; 

Two  birdies  flown  from  the  nest ; 

Two  little  babies  snatched 
From  a  fond  mother’s  breast; 

Two  little  snow-white  lambs 
Gone  from  the  sheltering  fold; 

Two  little  narrow  graves 

Down  in  the  churchyard  cold. 

Two  little  drooping  flowers. 

Growing  in  a  purer  air. 

Blooming  fragrant  and  bright 
In  the  great  Gardener’s  care; 

Two  little  tender  birds, 

Flown  far  from  fear  and  hann ; 

Two  little  snow-white  Iambs 
In  the  good  Shepherd’s  arm. 

Two  little  angels  more, 

Singing  with  voices  sweet. 

Flinging  their  crowns  of  gold 
Down  at  their  Saviour’s  feet. 

Free  from  all  earthly  care. 

Pure  from  all  earthly  stain — 

Oh,  who  could  wish  them  buck 
In  this  drear  world  again  ? 

— Chamber!  I. 


ONE  NOTE  WRONG. 

Blue  bends  the  sky  above — 

Blue  runs  the  stream  below — 
Earth  quiet  as  a  dove ; 

Would  that  my  heart  were  so  1 

Nor  leaf  nor  shadow  falls 
On  all  the  green  hill-side ; 
Even  to  the  cuckoo’s  calls, 

Echo  but  half  replied. 

So  lazy  goes  the  hour. 

The  very  dragon-fly. 
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Perched  on  the  dozing  Rower 
Moves  neither  wing  nor  eye. 

Bird,  blossom,  branch,  and  stream 
All  (juict  as  the  air ; 

And  lying,  as  in  dream, 

Eaiili  seenieth  passing  fair 

Oh,  what  a  hymn  divine 

Breathes  from  this  golden  noon  ; 
Only  this  heart  of  mine 
Is  beating  out  of  tune  ! 

— CJuimbcri*. 


BRIEF'  LITERARY  NOTICES.  | 

The  Hietoire  de  la  Sorirte  Franraiee  Mut  le  i 
Directoire,  •  like  the  previous  book  of  MM.  d 
Uoneoiirt,  will  be  eagerly  read,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  it  leaves  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 
We  here  have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  ejiochs  of  French  history,  and  the  sketch  i 
pre.«ented  to  our  view  is,  moreover,  painted  ' 
in  colors  which  dazzle  us  by  their  brilliancy,  | 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  ill  assorted  and 
spoiled  by  want  of  taste.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  [ 
give  an  adequate  description  of  the  style  which 
MM.  de  Goneourt  have  thought  fit  to  adopt;  all  ' 
we  can  say  is  that  the  volume  is  made  up  chiefly  I 
of  extracts  taken  from  the  new8|>flj>er8,  the  ' 
fiamphlets,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  day. 
The  title  H'utoire  is  scarcely  applicable  to  such  a 
work,  for  where  we  expt*cted  seriousness  and  dig¬ 
nity  we  find  nothing  but  anecdotes  and  compara¬ 
tively  trivial  details.  The  mass  of  information 
bnmght  together  by  MM.  de  Goneourt  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  ill  digested,  and  leaves  no  distinct  trace 
upon  the  memory.  The  chaos  presented  by 
French  society  immediately  after  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  when  a  certain  degree  of  quiet  seemed  to 
be  restored,  is  reflected  in  the  work  before  us; 
and  in  that  dazzling  jianorama  where  Madame 
Tallien,  Madame  H^camier,  and  Madame  lluniclin 
move  about  like  the  presiding  deities  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  pleasure,  we  regret  both  the  more  seri 
ous  pages  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  lively  souvenirs 
of  the  Duchess  d’AbrantS.s.  The  Ilvstoire  de  la 
Sociite  eou*  le  Directoire  belongs  neither  to  the 
class  of  historical  comjKisitions  nor  to  that  of 
memoirs  ;  it  is  a  cross  between  the  two,  and  as 
such  it  is  not  pleasing. — Saturday  Review. 

We  remember  rending,  in  one  of  M.  Salnte- 
Beuve’s  Cameriex  du  Lundi,  an  interesting  article 
which  made  us  wish  that  we  could,  like  the  critic, 
have  access  to  [)rivately  printed  book.s,  and  to 
literary  treasures  reserved  for  a  limited  circle  of 
friends.  The  article  in  question  referred  to 
Madame  de  Tracy,  who  was  evidently  a  person 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  who,  without  a.spiring 
to  the  dignity  of  blue-stockingisni,  had  given 
proof  of  high  intellectual  as  well  ns  moral  quali¬ 
ties.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  delicacv  of  Madame  de  Tracy’s 
inttmet  are  now  removed,  and  the  public  at  large 
is  allowed  to  read  and  enjoy  the  three  volumes 
left  by  her  under  the  title  ot  E»tai»  Divers,  Let- 


*  Ilistoire  d*  la  Soeiett  FranenUe  spus  U  IHrectoirt. 
Par  MM.  dkOosoodbt.  Paris:  Oldter. 


tree  et  Fensi'es."  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
several  Knglish  writers  have  conquered  a  place 
amongst  the  purest  and  most  idiomatic  French 
litterateurs.  Madame  do  Tracy  is  a  case  in  jwint ; 
for  her  maiden  name,  Sarah  Newton,  sufliciently 
denotes  her  extr.action,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
her  biographer,  she  was  of  the  same  family  with 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Pritu-ipia.  Taken  to 
France  at  an  early  age,  she  soon  beeame  com¬ 
pletely  French  in  her  tastes,  her  feelings,  and  her 
opinions;  but  she  combined  with  the  feminine 
accomplishments  of  her  adopted  compatriotes  a 
seriousness  of  churaeter  whieh  seems  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  English.  The  Essais  Divers,  consisting 
of  three  volumes,  are  an  unpretending  work, 
well-written,  and  calculated  to  leave  the  most 
favorable  impression  of  the  authoress  We  have, 
first,  the  journal  of  an  excursion  to  I'lombi^res, 
in  company  with  Madame  de  Coigny,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Sainte-Beuvo,  is  the  gem  of  the 
collection.  Then  come  abridged  translations  of 
two  Engli.sh  tales ;  and,  finally,  a  biographical 
iloye  of  Madame  de  Tracy's  father-in-law,  the 
celebrated  idiologue  Destutt  de  Tracy.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  is  entirely  taken  up  with  essays  on 
Saint  Athanasius,  Saint  Ambrose,  and  Tertullian, 
illu.strated  by  extraets  from  their  writings ;  and 
the  third  contains  detached  thoughts,  letters, 
passages  from  journals,  and  an  account  of  the 
lady  herself,  compo.sed  by  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  contributors  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats, 
M.  Cuvillier-Fleury. — Ditto. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire: 
tlie  Doyle  lecture*  for  the  Year  1804.  Delivered 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  By  Charles 
Mcbivale,  B.D.  Longman.  Eight  lectures  arti  con 
tained  in  this  volume,  with  an  ap{>endix  of  illustra 
tive  and  explanatory  notes.  Mr.  Merivale  attrib 
utes  the  conversion  of  the  empire  to  the  following 
influences;  First,  the  conviction  wrought  by  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity — that  is,  by  the 
apparent  fulfilment  of  recorded  prophecy,  and  by 
the  historical  testimony  to  the  miracles  on  which 
its  claims  to  some  extent  rested.  These  evidences 
he  admits,  however,  owed  much  of  their  weight 
to  the  uncritical  and  credulous  character  of  the 
age  in  w  hich  they  were  first  adduced,  and,  to 
avoid  discussion,  does  not  dwell  on  them.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  internal  evidence  —  that  is,  the  apjieal 
made  by  Christianity  to  the  intelligence  and 
moral  sensibilities  of  men — a  species  of  testimony 
so  markedly  distinctive  of  the  true  religion, 
yet  bearing  a  mysterious  affinity  to  some  of  the 
highest  'aspirations  of  the  heathen  philosophy. 
By  this  evidence  the  most  refined  ami  intelligent 
of  the  heathen  were  actually  converted,  and  no 
other  posses.ses  equal  importance.  Third,  the 
godly  examples  of  the  Christians  throughout  the 
trials  of  life,  and  es|)ecially  in  the  crowning  trial 
of  martyrdom,  which  prwuced  millions  of  con¬ 
versions.  Fourth,  the  temporal  success  with 
which  Christianity  was  eventually  crowned. 
This  decided  the  multitude. — The  Reader. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  Ou  Enylish  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  Thoroughly 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  C. 


*  Essais  Divers.  Lettres  et  Pensies  ds  Madame  de 
Tracy.  Paris ;  Plon. 
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A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  »nd  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.  Sprin^dd,  Mass. :  G.  C.  Merriani.  1864. 
4to.  Pp.  Ixxii.  1768.  With  8000  Engravinijs. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language.  It  is  about  thirty  years 
since  Dr.  Webster  completed  his  great  labors, 
and  English  lexicography  has  since  advanceil  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  This  edition  has  been  in 
the  course  of  prejiaration  for  more  than  live 
vears ;  and  full  thirty  j-eai-s  of  literary  labor,  by 
highly  competent  scholars,  have  been  devoted  to 
it.  "fhe  Vocabularj’  has  been  enlarged,  so  that 
it  now  contains  upwards  of  114,000  words,  being 
10,000  more  than  are  found  in  any  other  lexicon. 
Rejecting  self-explaining  compound  words,  and 
words  so  obsolete  or  technical  that  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  used,  all  terms  are  retained  which 
can  fairly  claim  a  place.  As  the  English  is  still 
a  growing  language,  there  must  be  in  every  new 
lexicon  some  new  words  or  new  significations  of 
old  terms.  The  Etymology  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Malm, 
of  Berlin ;  so  that,  though  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,  it  is  here  presented  more 
carefully  and  fully  than  in  any  previous  work. 
Able  scholars  In  this  country  and  Eurojie  are 
now  at  work  in  this  field,  and  wfore  many  years 
we  shall  doubtless  have  a  tolerably  coinj)lete 
etymological  dictionary  of  our  language ;  but  for 
the  present  this  edition  of  Webster  must  take 
tlse  lead. 

The  Definitions  of  Dr.  Webster  have  always 
had  tlie  highest  reputation ;  and  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  improves  in  this  respect  upon  the  previous 
ones.  The  order  of  the  definitions  is,  in  many 
instances,  changed  so  as  to  give  the  literal  sense 
first  and  then  the  derived.  Numerous  extracts 
have  also  been  added  from  the  liest  writers.  No 
one  can  consult  the  work  without  profit  on  this 
score ;  though  there  is  here,  too,  an  endless  field, 
and,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  usage.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  we  see,  is  largely  used,  and  rightly  too,  for 
philosophical  terms.  But  Mansel's  definition  of 
Pertonalif}/  (“  as  we  can  conceive  it,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  limitation  and  a  relation  ”)  represents  the 
view  of  a  special  philosophical  tendency,  and  is, 
on  the  face  of  it,  inconsistent  with  the  ascription 
of  personality  to  God.  A  learned  friend  has 
[(ointed  out  to  us  the  definition  of  Temeration  as 
temerity — Jeremy  Taylor  being  cited  as  authority ; 
but  he  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  tiained, 
polltUed,  (derived  from  temero.)  The  same  friend 
criticises  the  definition  of  citizen — “  one  who  has 
the  privilege  of  voting”  etc. — as  too  narrow ;  it  is 
not  the  American  sense  or  usage.  But  these  are 
slight  points  compared  with  the  general  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  the  definitions. 

Among  the  other  points  that  give  preeminence 
to  this  work  are  the  careful  revision  of  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  with  a  full  list  of  words  diflferently 
pronounced,  and  Dr.  Goodrich's  able  paper  on 
the  Principles  of  Pronunciation ;  a  Table  of  dif¬ 
fering  Orthographies,  with  Mr.  Wright’s  Rules 
fur  spelling  certain  classes  of  words ;  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  list  of  Synonymes  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  words.  Some  3000  pictorial  illustrations 
are  incorporated  in  the  work,  and  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  verbal  descriptions.  Mr.  Wheeler’a  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  Names  of  Fictitious  Persons  and 
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Places  is  a  novel  attempt,  and  very  successful. 
Besidc-s  this,  we  have  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary 
of  Scripture  Names,  of  Greek  and  I^atin  Names, 
of  Modern  Geographical  and  Biographical  Names, 
of  English  Christian  Names ;  a  select  list  of  Quo¬ 
tations  and  Phrases  from  various  languages ;  Ab¬ 
breviations  and  Contractions ;  Arbitrary  Signs  in 
Writing  and  Printing;  and  Ancient,  Foreign, 
and  Remarkable  Alphabets.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  commend  Professor  Hadley’s  excellent  Brief 
History  of  the  English  Language. 

This  great  work  is  an  honor  to  American 
scholarship.  It  is  a  monument  of  careful  and 
protracted  labor.  On  the  whole  it  is  now  the 
most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  I..an- 
guage.  Thost*  engaged  in  it,  and  foremost  among 
them  that  accomplished  sidiolar.  Professor  Noah 
Porter,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  high 
success  in  a  laborious  undertaking.  And  the 
publishers  have  shown  great  efticiency  and  a 
laudable  ambition,  in  ])roducing  a  work  which, 
on  the  score  of  t3’pograj>hical  clearness  and  com¬ 
pression,  and  whatever  goes  to  make  a  conven¬ 
ient  and  elegant  book,  stands  foremost  among 
the  productions  of  miMlern  book-making. — Preeb. 
and  T7ieol.  Peview  for  Jan. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Pambn. 
By  the  author  of  “  The  Recreations  of  a  Country- 
Parson.”  London:  Longman  A  Co.  A  vein  of 
sly  humor  runs  through  the  book,  making  it  very 
pleasant  to  read.  We  scarcely  know  which 
chapters  to  point  to  specially  where  all  are  giHKl 
in  their  way ;  hut  the  reader  will  get,  pi'rhaps,  as 
fair  an  estimate  of  the  author’s  jiowers  in  the 
chapter  “Concerning  the  Estimate  of  Human 
Beings "  as  in  any.  “  Concerning  Ugly  Ducks ; 
or.  Some  Thoughts  on  Misplaced  Men;”  “Con¬ 
cerning  the  Right  Tack,  with  some  Tiioughts  on 
the  Wrong  Tack ;”  “  Concerning  Neeilless  Fears,” 
should  also  be  read  bj'  those  who  like  this  class 
of  gossip.  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Boston,  have  also 
brought  out  an  American  edition  in  good  style. 

The  Qtteetut  of  the  County.  By  the  author 
of  “  Margaret  and  Her  Bridesmaids.”  Second 
edition,  lloston :  I^siring,  Publisher.  186.’5.  An 
English  work,  dedicated  bj'  the  authoress  to  her 
“  Llterarj*  Sisters  in  America.”  It  is  com]K>sed 
of  some  thirtj'  short  pa|»ers  on  a  varietj’  of 
topics,  mainly  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  of  our  common  ancestors  in  the  olden  time. 
They  are  common-sense  sketches,  not  over  lively 
and  not  sensational,  but  healthful  and  improving. 

Mood*.  By  IxirisA  M.  Alcott,  author  of 
“  Hospital  Sketches.”  The  same  publisher. 
1866.  A  novel  of  decided  inten»st,  and  one 
which  gives  tone  and  breadth  to  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings. 

Real  and  Ideal.  By  J.  W.  Montclair.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Frederick  Leojioldt.  New-York:  Hurd 
A  Houghton.  1866.  A  small  book  of  poetry’, 
elegantly  prinUil.  The  poems  are  short,  some  of 
them  only  tolerable,  while  others  iMissess  con¬ 
siderable  poetic  merit.  Several  of  them  are  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German.  We  extract  one  poem 
in  our  Poetrj'  department. 

Hintory  of  the  Methodi*t  Epi*eopal  Chureh  in  the 
United  State*  of  Atneriea.  By  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.D.  New-York:  Carleton  A  Porter.  1864. 
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2  vols.  Dr.  SU'Vpns  has  already  won  a  high 
meed  of  praise  for  his  previous  history  of  Meth¬ 
odism.  No  better  man  could  have  been  found  to 
write  the  history  of  this  great  and  growing  de¬ 
nomination.  The  task  thus  fur  has  been  executed 
with  taste,  judgment,  and  candor.  The  history 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  standard  one  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church,  and  adds  another  to  the  growing 
list  of  noble  Ainerieun  bistories.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  occupied  with  “The  I’hintingof  American 
Methodism,*  and  the  second  with  “  The  riaiitiiig 
and  Training"  of  it.  The  work  of  Dr.  Stevens, 
we  observe,  has  been  very  favorably  received 
abroad. 

Man  tirul  Xature  ;  or.  Physical  -Geoyraphy  as 
Minlijitd  by  Hainan  Action.  By  Geokog  1*. 
Marsh.  New -York:  Scribner,  1864.  Our 
.Minister  to  Turin  is  an  eminent  example  of  the 
facility  witli  wliich  a  man  of  philosophical  cul¬ 
ture  and  enlarged  ac(|uisitions  cun  turn  to  various 
de|>artments  of  literary  production,  and  in  each 
show  himself  to  be  a  master.  The  bibliographi¬ 
cal  list  of  works  prefixed  to  this  volume  indicates 
the  most  th<u-ough  j)reparation  for  the  projected 
task,  which  is  of  a  high  order  of  im|>ortance, 
coinprising  the  amount  of  changes  produced  in 
the  physical  condition  of  our  glooe  through 
human  agency;  the  dangers  arising  fnim  waste 
of  materials;  the  practicability  of  restoring  ex¬ 
hausted  regions ;  and  the  various  projects  now  on 
foot,  on  a  large  scale,  in  relation  to  tliese  objects. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  work,  though  hitherto 
unattempted  with  much  coinprelteusiveness,  is 
welt  done,  and  w'ill  be  of  the  greaU^st  aid  and 
need  to  future  inquirers.  In  this  country  the 
tendency  is  to  waste  rather  than  thrift,  since 
iiiiture  is  here  so  prodigal,  and  our  resources  are 
as  yet  so  imjierfectly  developed.  Many  of  the 
author’s  suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
study  of  our  stab-smen.  The  work,  besides  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  general  as[>ect  of 
the  subject,  discusses  the  Transfer,  Mcxlification, 
and  Extirpation  of  Vegetalde  and  of  .Vnimal 
Sjiecies,  (chapter  II. ;)  the  Wooils,  (chapter  lit., 
one  of  ^iie  most  valuulde ;)  the  Waters,  (chapter 
IV.;)  the  Sands,  (chapter  V.;)  and  Projected  or 
Possible  Geographical  Changes  by  Man,  (chapter 
VI.,)  such  as  the  various  larger  canals,  seas, 
Darien,  the  Dead  Sen,  etc.,  etc. 

Though  devotc*d  to  j)hysical  researches,  yet 
this  volume  bears  constant  testimony  to  the  true 
|M)sition  and  power  of  man,  as  having  a  higher 
nature  and  capacities  than  the  brutes,  and  thus 
sliarply  distinguished  from  them,  and  made  to 
rule  over  this  lower  world,  in  subjection  to  his 
-Maker. — Presb.  ami  Theol.  Review. 

American  Presbyterian  ami  Theoloyical  Review. 
Edited  by  Prof.  IIkxry  B.  Smith  and  Uev.  J.  M. 
SiiKKWoon.  New- York:  J.  -M.  Sherwood.  The 
January  number  of  this  quarterly  presents  a  list 
of  articles  of  unusual  ability.  1.  Christian  Mir¬ 
acles  AND  Physical  Science,  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Bit- 
tinger,  is  a  sensible  and  timely  discussion  of  a 
most  important  subject.  II.  Delivkry  in  Preach- 
INO,  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Skinner,  is  on  the 
whole  the  richest  and  most  suggestive  essay  on 
this  vital  theme  that  we  remember  to  have  read. 
HI.  Orioin  OF  Homf.r’s  Pleer  Relioiols  Ideas, 
by  Frederick  K5ster,  is  from  the  German.  IV. 


John  Foster  on  Fiturb  Pitnisiimknt  is  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  impressive  review  of  this  well-known 
Letter  by  President  Wayland,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  aildressed  to  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Skinner, 
D.D.  V.  Gibbon  and  Colbnso,  by  Dr,  William 
Adams,  is  a  striking  and  brilliant  pa|ier  which 
none  can  read  without  interest.  VI.  Christianity 
AND  Civilization,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Wing,  does  justice 
to  the  subject.  VII.  The  Covenanters  and  the 
Stuarts  is  a  racy  hi.storical  article.  VIII.  Whe- 
DON  ON  THE  WiLL,  by  Pro£  II.  B.  Smith,  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  that  acumen  and  masterly  ability  for 
which  he  is  so  distinguished.  In  addition,  a 
large  space  is  devoted  to  Criticisms  on  B<k»ks, 
Tiibolooical  and  Literary  Intellioence,  and  a 
College  Record  for  the  year  1864.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  this  the  best  number  of  this 
Review  which  has  yet  been  issued. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan.  A  Story  of 
the  Times  of  W  hitefield  and  tlie  W esleys.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author.  New-York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1865.  The  author  of  this  work  has  achieved  a 
reputation  as  sudden  and  great  as  it  is  deserved. 
It  is  only  a  year  since  she  first  became  known 
in  this  country  through  The  Schonbery-UoUa 
Family,  published  first  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  and 
afterwards  by  T.  Nelson  <k  Son.  No  IsMik  of  its 
kind  was  ever  a  greater  success.  Combining  the 
dramatic  interest  and  excitement  of  a  romance 
with  the  solid  worth  of  history,  it  has  been  read 
and  admired  by  a  very  large  numlier.  That  was 
followed  some  months  since  by  TTie  Early  Dawn, 
and  now  we  have  th«  third  volume  from  this 
gifted  pen.  The  other  works  by  the  same 
author,  republished  here,  are  her  earlier  prinluc- 
tions.  We  need  only  add,  that  the  last  w'ork 
strikingly  resembles  the  Cotta-Family  in  its  es¬ 
sential  features,  and  we  doubt  nut  will  be  as 
eagerly  read  in  ten  thousand  households. 


SCIENCE. 

Roman  Discovery. — Righctti,  a  wealthy  com¬ 
moner  of  this  city,  has  lately  i>urchn.sed  an  old 
palace  for  an  old  song,  being  in  one  of  the  dirtiest 
parts  of  Rome,  called  the  Biscione ;  it  is  close  to  tlie 
Piazza  Cam|K>  dei  Fiori,  and  not  far  from  the  Far- 
nese  Palui-e.  Extensive  rejuiirs  were  indis|M>nsable, 
fur  the  building  was  in  a  must  rickety  stote,  and, 
on  setting  jHiople  to  work  to  dig  for  a  foundation, 
they  came  iijsm  a  jiavement  composed  of  large 
slabs  of  that  marble  called  “  Porta  Santa,"  which 
is  a  dull,  veined  marble,  of  a  reddish  hue,  which 
comes  from  tlie  Island  of  losiis,  in  the  Archijiel- 
ago,  and  is  proiierly  called  “  Marmor  Jasseuse;” 
it  is,  however,  better  known  by  its  modern  name, 
which  it  derives  from  its  forming  the  jambs  of 
the  jubilee  door  at  St.  Peter’s.  This  pavement 
was  found  thirty  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
this  part  of  Rome ;  and  here,  likewise,  they  came 
UjHm  a  massive  wall,  near  which  they  found  a 
piece  of  building  somewhat  resemliling  a  Noah’s 
Ark  without  the  boat ;  the  sides  were  of  brick 
and  the  roof  was  formed  of  large  blocks  of  trav¬ 
ertine  resting  upon  these  walls,  and  uniting  with 
bevelled  edges  at  the  top  (“  rigging”  as  they  call 
it  in  Scotland).  There  were  two  gable  ends, 
each  formed  of  one  large  block  of  travertine ;  on 
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several  of  the  blocks  are  seen,  large  and  well- 
cut,  the  letters  res,  which,  as  yet,  the  archwol- 
ogists  here  cannot  explain.  (Jreat  difficulty  was 
encountereil  in  consequence  of  the  hole  continu¬ 
ally  filling  with  water,  and  preventing  the  work 
going  on  ;  but  a  steam-engine  was  jirocured  to 
work  the  pumps,  which  are  now  plied  night  and 
day.  On  ojiening  the  “ark,’’  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  magnificent  gilt  bronze  statue  of  a 
youthful  Hercules,  fourteen  feet  high,  but  lying 
on  his  back,  or,  as  the  Romans  graphically  de¬ 
scribe  it,  “  ptiftza  fxr  aria." 

In  art,  this  statue  equals  the  finest  that  ever 
Greece  produced,  and  the  careful  manner  in 
which  it  has  lieen  hidden  and  the  means  taken  to 
pnitect  it,  argue  that  its  value  was  known  and 
appreciate!!.  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  hidden 
in  the  fourth  century  to  jireventit-s  Inung carried 
off  to  Byzantium  by  the  son  of  Con.stantine,  who 
made  off  with  everjihing  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  in  the  shajK-  of  works  of  art,  to  enrich  and 
adorn  the  city  which  thenceforward  was  to  bear 
their  im|)erial  name.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  coins  found  in  and  about  the  statue  were 
those  of  Domitinu,  Itecius,  and  Maximinius,  com¬ 
monly  styled  the  Herculean.  There  were  like¬ 
wise  eoins  of  the  lower  empire. 

Over  the  gilding,  which  is  very  thick  and 
bright  (and  the  patina  of  which  is  still  perfect), 
is  a  rough  calcareous  incrustation,  which  must 
be  carefully  removed  Inffore  the  beauty  of  the 
statue  can  i>e  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  was  found 
imbeddiMl  in  marble  chips,  such  as  form  the 
sweepings  of  a  sculjitor’s  sfudio,  and  also  wedge<l 
in  by  masses  of  architectural  fragtnents.  Inside 
the  figure  was  found  a  very  pretty  little  female 
head  sculptured  in  Parian  marble.  The  back 
hair  is  gathered  up  in  a  net,  much  in  the  style 
as  worn  by  ladies  in  the  prestmt  day,  and  which 
fashion  jirevailed  from  the  time  Jif  lleliogabalus 
down  t<i  Constantine,  as  we  see  by  referring  to 
other  statues  and  busts.  The  js'riod  of  art  to 
which  this  little  bust  belongs  is  that  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  therefore  inferior.  Other  relics  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  statue,  which  is  far  from 
empty. 

On*  the  first  indications  of  this  discovery,  much 
Bjieculation  arose  as  to  whether  it  were  (•questrian  | 
or  not,  and  whether  it  might  not  prove  to  Ik-  a  ' 
jKirtniit  statue  of  Fompey  the  (ireat,  since  the  | 
dace  where  they  are  excavating  is  on  the  site  of  i 
’omiH-y’s  Theatre,  wliich  was  the  first  ever  made  | 
of  stone  in  Rome:  and  that  its  size  was  consider¬ 
able  is  known  from  the  fact  that  it  accommodated 
twenty  thousand  sjK-ctators.  These  sjH-culations 
as  to  what  it  is  are  now  pretty  well  at  rest,  ns 
the  statue  sja-aks  for  itself :  at  the  same  time,  us 
there  is  a  deal  of  that  incrustation  above  men- 
tioneil  adhering  to  the  features,  there  are  some 
who  insist  that  it  is  a  |H>rtrait  of  Domitian  n-pre- 
scntetl  as  Hercules.  It  has  lieen  raisi-d  to  within 
ten  feet  of  the  surface,  and  men  an-  busy  exjdor- 
ing,  in  the  hoiie  of  finding  one  of  the  feet,  which 
is  missing.  The  club  has  come  up  in  three  pieces, 
and  tlie  lion’s  skin,  which  has  hung  over  the 
shoulder  (similar  to  that  of  the  Theban  Hercules 
in  the  Vatican),  and  which  has  evidently  been 
cast  separately,  is  es|K-cinlly  interesting  to  us 
moderns,  as  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  an¬ 
cients  executed  their  work  of  ca.sting. 

Hercules  being  the  tutelary  deity  of  Pompey 


the  Great,  it  was  natural  that  his  image  should 
be  chosen  to  adorn  the  building  he  erected.  As 
a  work  of  art,  this  statue  is  far  superior  to  that 
found  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  which  is  also  gilt 
bronze,  and  is  now  in  the  capitid.  It  has  evi¬ 
dently  bet-n  executed  by  artists  in  the  time  of  the 
empire,  and  stixMl  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum.  The  In-autiful  marble  statue  of  Her¬ 
cules  bearing  Telephus,  w  hich  adorns  the“l’io 
(’Icmentino”  in  the  V’aticaii,  was  found  in  the 
C'ampo  <h-i  Fiori  and  placed  where  it  now  stands 
by  dulius  the  S»H-ond.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  nobh-st  fragment  of  antiquity  existing 
was  jiresented  by  that  same  pontiff  to  the  Vati¬ 
can ;  it  is  a  (Mirtion  of  a  Hercules,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,-  1  have  seen  a  drawing  by  Flax- 
man,  in  w  hich  ho  nistores  it  from  an  ancient  gem 
repre.senting  Hercules  and  Hebe.  This  fragment 
was  also  found  in  the  ('ampo  dei  Fiori  (Fompey's 
Theatre);  and  is  known  ns  the  Torso  of  the  Fel- 
videre. —  Corrmpoiulrnre  of  the  Aihernrttm 

The  Source  of  the  Xile — KtploraiioM  of  Speke, 
Burton,  and  JAi'inifxtone. — On  November  14th  the 
Royal  Gw^rajthieal  Society  recommenced  its 
meetings  in  London  for  the  season,  Sir  RiMlerick 
Murchison  presiding. 

Cajitain  Burton  rend  a  paper  “  On  the  Present 
State  of  Knowledge  Resi«-cting  the  Source  of 
the  Xile,”  in  which  he  called  in  question  many 
of  the  statements  and  inferences  that  had  been 
made  by  ('a|itain  S|M-ke.  He  denii-d,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  exi.stence  of  so  large  a  lake  as  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  w  here  Captain  Speke  had  de- 
sc-riln-d  it  to  be,  and  conseipiently  he  di8|>uted 
that  the  Nile  took  its  source  from  that  lake.  He 
assigned  several  reasons  fir  dislM-lieving  that  there 
was  such  a  lake.  He  asserted  that  the  level  of 
the  lake  was  not  sufficiently  high  for  the  source 
of  so  large  a  river,  and  from  the  ti-stimony  of 
the  .\ralis,  a  road  passed  through  what  was  said 
to  Iki  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Another  reason 
why  he  thought  the  Nynnzs  could  not  be  the 
source  of  the  Nile  was  that  the  |H-riods  of  the 
alleged  greatest  elevation  of  the  water  did  not 
correspond  with  the  overflow  of  that  river.  The 
word  Nyanza  is  applied  l-y  the  .\friean  tribes  to 
any  IxHly  of  water,  Nyaza  and  Nyanza  being  in¬ 
differently  us<-d  with  the  same  signitication.  The 
•Mountains  «if  the  Moon,  which  were  laid  down 
in  some  of  ('aptain  SjK-ke’s  euily  imqis,  had,  ho 
said,  really  no  existence,  or  at  least  there  was  no 
range  of  mountains  of  such  a  magnitude  as  hud 
lieen  described.  The  lunar  mountains  were  re|>- 
resented  to  lie  <if  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  to 
inclose  the  imrth  end  of  the  I^ake  Tanganeika, 
some  of  the  mountains  being  said  to  be  ten 
thousand  feet  high.  He  di>l  not  deny  that  there 
were  some  hills  in  that  direction,  but  they  were 
not  continuous,  and  Cajitnin  Burton  conU-nded 
that  from  the  north  of  that  lake  a  river  flows  into 
other  lakes  to  the  northward,  and  finally  into  tho 
Nile;  the  I>ake  Tanganeika,  situated  much  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  northwi-st,  Iw-ing  the  wiurce  from 
wdiich  the  chief  waters  of  the  Nile  are  derived. 
He  denied,  however,  that  that  or  any  river  took 
its  source  fnim  a  lake,  the  real  soiirct-s  of  the 
Nile  lieing  tho  rivers  thatfefi  the  lake  from  which 
the  stream  issues.  Cajitain  Burton  said  he  was 
far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  gre-at  merit 
which  was  due  to  Captain  Hjieke  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  adventurous  explorer,  but  he  thought 
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that  it  was  desirable  that  further  explorations 
should  be  made  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
•ourees  of  the  Nile,  which  he  considered  had  not 
yet  been  deterinined.  He  inclined  to  think  that 
a  lake  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  reputed 
Victoria  Nyanza  is  the  source  of  the  White  Nile, 
and  the  Assnara,  which  flows  from  it,  was  mis¬ 
taken  by  Captain  Speke  for  a  tributary,  when  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  main  stream. 

Dr.  Livinsfstono  confirmed  some  of  Captain 
Burton’s  views  res|)ectinj»  LakoTanganeika.  He 
said  when  travelling  to  the  westward  of  that 
lake  he  saw  several  rivers  flowing  toward  it  from 
a  high  ]>lHtenu  upward  of  two  thousand  feet  high. 
He  agreed  with  Captain  Burton  as  to  the  general 
signification  of  the  word  Nvanza,  and  he  said  he 
had  intended  to  call  the  j.ake  Nyaza  by  that 
name,  but  finding  that  the  latter  term  had  been 
used,  he  did  not  wish  to  change  it.  The  north _ 
of  Lake  Nj’aza  had  not  been  explored,  owing  to 
the  borders  being  in  pcHscssion  of  hostile  tribes  ; 
but  l)r.  Livingstone  considered  it  not  improbable 
that  a  river  flowed  fnnn  it  into  the  more  northern 
lakes.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Nile  originat¬ 
ed  from  several  lakes  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  one  source. 

Mr.  Dalton  defended  the  statements  of  Cap¬ 
tain  S|K‘ke,  and  contended  that  the  objection  to 
the  laikc  Nyanza  being  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
founded  on  its  low  level,  was  removed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  instrument  with 
which  the  level  was  taken  was  very  imperfect, 
and  could  not  be  depended  on. 


ART. 

The  Ilt/de  Park  xcidjitHm  for  the  national  Prince 
Consort  Memorial  have  been  determined  upon. 
Baron  Marochetti  is  to  execute  the  statue  of  the 
Prince;  and  tlie  four  principal  groups,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  following  sculptors;  Europe,  to 
Mr.  P.  Macdowcll,  U.A. ;  Asi.s,  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Foley,  R.  A  ;  Africa,  to  Mr.  \V.  Theed ;  America, 
to  Mr.  .1.  Ik-Il.  Fou.’  les.ser  groups,  emblematic 
of  Agri<'ulture,  Co.nmerco,  Manufactures,  and 
MiH'hanics,  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  K..\.,  Mr.  J.  Thorneycroft.  Mr.  H.  Weeks, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  .1.  Lawrer.  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead 
and  Mr.  .1.  Phillips  will  execute  the  bas-reliefs. 

ir«  hare  received  from  A/r.  Hitrhell  a  proof- 
impression  of  M.  A.  (iraefle's  half-  length  portrait 
«>f  her  Majesty,  engraved  by  .Mr.  W.  Holl.  The 
Queen  is  seated  by  the  aide  of  a  bust  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  placed  at  her 
left  hand  ujmn  a  table.  The  portrait  represents 
her  Majesty  as  she  now  np|KMrs  in  the  privacy  of 
her  domestic  life,  and  is  (iedicated  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Princesses.  Of  the  ]M>rtrnits  of 
the  Queen  this  is  likely  to  l>c  the  most  popular. 

AIe**r».  Colnaghi,  Scott,  ib  Co.  have  forwarded 
to  us  an  engraver’s  pr<K»f  of  the  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Beatrice,  painted 
by  Loiichert,  the  court-jMiinter  of  Berlin,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  Oeorge  Zobel — a  very  clever  picture, 
most  charmingly  engraved,  and  sure  to  l>e  a 
favorite  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  gift.  They 
also  send  a  thro(!-quBrter-length  portrait  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  from  Sir  J.  Watson  Gor¬ 
don's  picture  by  the  same  engraver. 


The  Joxirnal  de  I  hnpritnerie  mentions  the  death 
of  M.  Achille  Leffivre,  the  celebrated  engraver, 
whose  engravings  of  the  chief  pictures  of  Raphael 
and  Correggio  are  everywhere  held  in  great 
estimation. —  The.  Reader. 

A  New  Way  of  Printing. — The  description  of  a 
very  rajiid  process  for  rei)r(Klucing  pencil  draw¬ 
ings  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  Russian 
journals.  The  process  will  be  particularly  useful 
in  campaigns,  wiiere  it  is  often  desirable  to  have 
a  number  of  coj)ies  of  a  hasty  pencil  sketch. 
Home  time  ago  M.  Villani-Villanis  remarked  that 
if  a  sheet  of  ])aper  on  which  a  plan  or  any  draw¬ 
ing  or  writing  has  been  executed  with  pencil  l)e 
moistened  with  acidulated  water,  and  afterwards 
inked,  the  pencil  marks  alone  will  take  the  ink, 
and  the  whole  drawing  may  then  be  transferred 
to  metal  or  stone.  Cu[)tain  Sytenko,  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  .\rtillery,  director  of  the  Photographic  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Staff  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  introduced 
very  ingenious  modifications  into  this  [trocess,  and 
contrived  a  portable  military  press,  which,  as  al- 
reatly  hinted,  may  be  extremely  useful  in  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  does  not  take  more  than  ten  minutes 
to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  drawing  upon  a  zinc 
j)late  or  lithographic  stone. 

Coleridge'f  Portrait  in  the  National  Portrait 
Oallery. — This  portrait  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  painted 
by  the  American  artist  Washington  Allston,  was 
considered  by  Wordsworth  and  other  friends  of 
the  j)oet  the  most  satisfactory  likeness  that  ever 
was  painted  of  him.  An  engraving  was  executed 
from  this  picture  hy  Mr.  Samuel  (Cousins  a  few 
years  ago.  The  portrait  was  painted  at  Bristol, 
iti  1814,  for  Mr.  Joshua  Wade,  when  Coleridge 
was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  The 
artist's  own  testimony,  given  in  a  letter  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  is  deserving 
of  consideration.  He  says ;  “  So  far  ns  I  can 
judge  my  own  pnxluction,  the  likeness  is  a  true 
one :  but  it  is  Coleridge  in  repose ;  and,  though 
not  unstirred  by  the  perpetual  ground-swell  of  his 
ever-working  intellect,  and  shadowing  forth  some¬ 
thing  of  the  deep  philosopher,  it  is  not  Coleridge  in 
his  highest  hkmkI — the  poetic  state.  When  in  that 
state,  no  face  1  ever  saw  was  like  to  his ;  it  seemed 
almost  spirit  made  visible,  without  a  shadow  of 
the  visible  upon  it.  Could  1  have  then  fixed  it  on 
canvas!  But  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
art.”  Washington  Allston  died  June  9th,  1843, 
and  was  buried  by  torchlight  in  the  cemetery  of 
Mount  Auburn,  Boston. 

Mr.  Warren  de  la  Hue,  by  dint  of  enlarging  and 
photographing  his  original  image  of  the  moon,  has 
j>roduced  an  admirable  picture  of  our  satellite, 
three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  interesting  alike 
to  art  and  science.  Especially  ns  an  aid  towards 
further  e.vaniination  of  the  m(s)n’s  surface,  is  it 
valuable;  for,  by  means  of  it,  an  astronomer  can 
study  not  onlj*  the  actual  appearance,  but  can 
establish  points  for  future  comparison,  using  this 
great  photograph  as  the  test  of  changes  which 
may  yet  occur  in  the  moon.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  changes  are  taking  place,  and  it  is 
,  satisfactory  that  a  means  for  verifying  them 
'  should  now  be  available. 

Pompeii  in  1 864. — A  very  elaborate  topographi¬ 
cal  plan  of  Ponqieii  has  been  published  this  year 
by  tne  Italian  government.  By  its  assistance,  and 
that  of  a  pocket  compass,  an  explorer  may,  it  is 
said,  easily  find  his  way  through  the  now  lengthy 
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streets  of  the  town,  about  one  third  of  which  has 
been  already  nncorercd.  The  most  recent  dis¬ 
covery  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  same  house 
wherein  tlie  statuette  of  Silenus  was  lately  found. 
A  subterranean  ]Nirt  was  discovered,  in  which 
were  a  well,  a  bath,  and  a  small  altar  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  fruit  of  the  pine  that  had  been  burnt 
before  the  domestic  Lares.  Up  to  the  time  of 
this  discovery  no  well  had  been  found  in  Pompeii 
with  water;  but  in  this,  which  is  about  eiglity 
feet  deep,  there  is  excellent  drinkable  water  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  limpid  stream  underneath. 

Contly  Statue*. — Among  the  treasures  of  the 
Famese  Palace  at  Naples,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  an  antique  copy  of  the  “  Diadumenos  ” 
of  Polycletus,  the  original  of  which  was  valued 
by  Pliny  at  a  sum  equal  to  £20,000  of  our  money. 


VARIETIES. 

Xel*on’$  Funeral. — As  I  was  determined  to 
exert  my  energies,  I  rea<iily  accompanied  my 
friends  on  board  Mr.  W.  Carr’s  ship,  whence  we 
saw  Nelson’s  body  carried  in  proces.«ion  up 
the  river.  The  ships  with  their  lowered  flags, 
the  dark  boats  of  the  river  fencibles,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  barges  of  his  ^lajesty  and  the  city  com¬ 
panies,  and  above  all,  the  mournful  notes  of  dis¬ 
tant  music,  and  the  deei)  sound  of  the  single 
minute-gun,  the  smoke  of  which  floated  heavily 
along  the  surface  of  the  river,  conspired  to  form 
a  solemn,  sober,  and  appropriate  pomp,  which  I 
found  awfully  affecting.  It  did  but  increase  my 
eagerness  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  this 
great  pageant  exhibited  the  next  day  at  St. 
Paul’s.  Richard,  who  was  our  active  and  atten¬ 
tive  squire,  will  probably  have  given  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  adventures  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
order  of  procession  you  would  see  in  the  paj)ers ; 
but  |)erhaps  you  might  not  particularly  attend  to 
a  cirtmmstance  which  struck  me  most  forcibly — 
the  union  of  all  ranks,  from  the  heir-ap]>arent  to 
the  common  sailor,  in  doing  honor  to  the  depart¬ 
ed  hero.  In  fact,  the  royal  band  of  brothers, 
with  their  stately  figures,  splendid  uniforms,  and 
sober  majestic  dej)ortment,  roused,  even  in  me, 
a  transient  emotion  of  loyalty;  but  when  the 
noble  Highlanders  and  other  regiments  marched 
in  who  vanquished  Bonaparte’s  Invincibles  in 
Egypt,  and,  reversing  their  arms,  stood  hiding 
their  fact's  with  every  nmrk  of  heartfelt  sorrow, 
and  especially  when  the  victorious  captains  of 
Trafalgar  showed  their  weather-lteaten  and  un¬ 
daunted  front,  following  the  bier  in  silent  mourn¬ 
ful  state,  and  when,  at  length,  the  gallant  tars 
ap|>eared  bearing  in  their  hands  the  tattered  and 
blood-stained  colors  of  the  “  Victory”  —  and  I 
saw  one  of  the  |>oor  fellows  wiping  his  eyes  by 
stealth  on  the  end  of  the  flag  he  was  holding  up 
— I  cannot  express  to  you  all  the  proud,  heroie, 
patriotic  feelings  that  took  possession  of  my  heart, 
and  made  tears  a  privilege  and  luxury. — Lucy 
Aikin, 

Foa  Mixisters  A>n>  Pastors. — A  General  Ix- 
DEX,  a  Topical  Index,  and  a  Textual  Index  of 
Tub  National  Preacher  fur  thirty -eip;ht  years,  has 
been  carefully  prepared  and  published  at  the 
office  of  The  Eclectic.  The  General  Index 
numbers,  by  their  titles  and  authors,  about  960 
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discourses,  bv  nearly  five  hundred  ministers  of 
seven  evangelical  denominations,  who  have  filled 
and  adorned  the  American  pulpit  in  the  past 
forty  years.  The  Toph  al  Index  is  a  full  alpha¬ 
betical  reference  to  all  the  subjects  and  doctrines 
discussed  in  the  960  discourses  in  the  thirty -ei^ht 
years  or  volumes  of  this  able  and  valuable  senes. 
It  is  a  theological  library  in  itself,  by  hundreds  of 
authors.  The  Textual  Index  refers  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  to  all  jiassoges  used  in 
the  series  as  heads  of  discourses.  This  three-fold 
Index  for  convenient  reference  has  a  great  value 
to  the  minister  and  preacher,  on  account  of  the 
wide  range  of  themes  for  the  pulpit,  from  so 
many  minds  of  high  order  among  American 
divines.  This  three-fold  Index  is  neatly  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
forty  centi  Complete  sets  of  thirty-eight  years, 
or  thirty-eight  volumes,  neatly  bound,  may  be 
had  at  the  office  of  The  Eclectic,  and  sent  to 
order  to  any  part  of  the  country.  This  mode  is 
ailopted  to  answer  many  letters  of  imiuiry  on  the 
subject.  The  prk'e  is  90  cents  j>er  year  or  vol¬ 
ume.  Sets  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  free  of  additional  cost. 

Death  of  William  CurtU  Noye». — Tliis  eminent 
Christian  gi'iitleman  and  inemln'r  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  ornament  of  the  New-York  bar, 
died  suddenly  on  Christmas  morning,  aged  fiftj'- 
nine  years.  Seldom  has  a  death  occurred  in  this 
community  which  has  occasioned  deeper  or  more 
marked  regret  or  stronger  expressions  of  respect 
to  his  character  and  his  memory.  He  was  in 
usual  health  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the  New- 
England  Society  and  elected  its  president.  That 
society  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

“  W'herea*,  An  all-wise  and  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence  has  suddenly  taken  from  us  our  esteemed 
and  recently-elected  jiresideiit,  and  has  by  this 
dispensation  made  an  irreparable  void  in  our 
ranks;  therefore, 

“Retolved,  That  in  the  death  of  William  Curtis 
Noyes  this  society  has  been  dejirived  of  one 
whose  philanthropy  knew  no  bounds;  whose 
earnest  zeal  in  the  right  was  unsurpassed ;  whose 
purity  and  nobleness  of  character  was  without 
taint ;  whose  memory  we  profoundly  cherish ; 
and  whose  name  will  ever  atld  lustre  and  renown 
to  the  New-England  Society. 

“/feso/eerf.  That  we  deejdy  sympathize  with  his 
afflicted  family  in  this  their  great  bereavement; 
and  we  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs,  when  we 
think  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  whieh  they 
and  we  have  sustained,  and  which  words  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  ey>res8. 

“kemlved,  'That  this  society  will  attend  his 
funeral  in  a  bodj-.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  New-Y ork,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  funeral,  ehxjuent  and  impressive 
speeches  were  math*  as  a  tribute  to  his  worth. 
Among  a  large  circle  of  i)erenved  friends  is  his 
sister,  Mrs.  H.  Dwight  Williams,  whose  husband 
is  Imperial  Commissioner  in  ( ’bins.  Her  book, 
A  Year  in  China,  admirably  written,  in  which 
Mr.  Noyes  took  a  deep  brotherly  interest,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  in  this  city  by  Hurd  A 
Houghton.  Mr.  Noyes  devised  his  very  exten¬ 
sive  library  to  Hamilton  College,  in  this  State. 


